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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM SIRA TO SERINGAPATAM. 

UGUST 7th, 1800.—Having been informed, that in the woods CHAPTER 
to the north and north-east of Sira many cattle are bred, and 
that in the hills to the eastward much steel is made, I determined August 7. 
to take a short journey in these directions, although it was in some 
measure retracing my steps. For the cattle, Pauguda and Niddygul 
are the principal places; there being twelve large herds in the one 
district, and ten in the other. These places, however, being much 
out of my way, I determined to proceed to Madigheshy, where, I was 
told, there were several herds. In the morning 1 went five eosses to 
Chandra-giri, or Moon-hill, which is a poor village at the foot of 
a high rock east from Badamm-hully. Of course, I had before 
travelled the greater part of the road. In the neighbourhood of 
Chandra-giri are some fine betel-nut gardens. Formerly these 
amounted to five Candacas of land, or 150 acres. In the time of a 
dreadful famine, which happened about thirty-six years ago, these, 
gardens suffered much, owing to the wells having become dry ; for 
they are all watered by the machine called Capily. They suffered 
still more owing to the desertion of their proprietors, on account 
Von. II. B 
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t the contribution which Lord Cornwallis exacted. T 
now reduced to about 45 acres, or l| Candaca. 
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■ -'the- The tank here ought to water 6 Canducm of land, or 180 acres; 
but, from being out of repair, it at present supplies one sixth part 
only of that extent. The farmers here allege, that in the last 


twenty years they have had only one season in which there was as 
much rain as they wanted. In this district of Mudhu-giri some of 
.the villages want f, some ■§, and some \ of the cultivators which 
would he necessary to labour their arable lands, and some have been 
totally deserted.. ■, '^v- V^vy'v. ■? 

8th August .—I went three cosses to Madigheshy. Part of the road 
lay in the country ceded to the Nizam, who in the neighbourhood 
of Ratna-giri has got an insulated district, in the same manner as 
the Raja of Mysore has one round Pauguda. The whole country 
through which I passed was laid waste by the Maraliah army under 
Purseram Photo; and as yet has recovered very little. In the Ni¬ 
zam's territory the villages were totally deserted. The greater part, 
of the country is now covered with low trees, but much of it is fit 
for cultivation. On my arrival at Madigheshy, I was not a little 
disappointed on being told by the civil officers, that in the whole 
district there was not a single cow kept for breeding; and that 
the only cattle in the place were a few cows to give the village 
people milk, and the oxen necessary for agriculture. 

Madigheshy, Madigheshy is z fortress situated on a rock of very difficult access, 
and garrisoned by a few Company’s seapoys; in order, I suppose, 
to prevent any of the ruffians in the Nizam's country from seizing 
on it, and rendering it a strong’-liold to protect them in their rob¬ 
beries. At the foot of the hill is a well fortified town, which was 
said to contain 100houses; but that account was evidently greatly 
under-rated. In it were 12 houses of farmers, and twenty of Br&k- 
; mans , who, except two officers of government, were all supported 
by the contributions of the industrious part of the community ; for 
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_ ti . entirely resumed the extensive charity lands which'they 

formerly possessed. T*heir houses were, however, by far the best 

in the town, and occupied, as usual, the most distinguished quarter. 

The place is now dependant on MaOhu-giri; but during the former 

government was the residence of an Asoph, or lord-lieutenant. His 

house, which is dignified with the title of a Mahal, or palace, is a 

very mean place indeed. The Mussulman Sirdars under Jippoo were 

too uncertain of their property to lay out much on buildings; and 

every thing that they acquired was in general immediately expended 

on dress, equipage, and amusement. 

The place originally belonged to a Poly gar family; a lady ot 
which, named Madigheshy, having burned herself with her husband s 
corpse, her name was given to the town ; for, above the Ghats, this 
practice, so far as I can learn, has been always very rare, and con* 
sequently gave the individuals who sutiered a greater reputation 
than where it is constantly used. Madigheshy was afterwards go¬ 
verned by Rdnis, or princesses, of the same family with the heroine 
from whom it derived its name. From them it was conquered by 
the family of Chicuppa Gauda, who retained it long after the Poly¬ 
gon of Mysore had deprived them of their original possessions, 
Madhu-giri and Chhi’-ndrayari-durga. During the invasion ot Lord 
Cornwallis-, a descendant of Chicuppa Gauda came into this country; 
and, when he found that the place must return to the Sultan s do¬ 
minion, he cruelly plundered it of the little that had escaped 
Marattah rapacity. He did not leave the place, which is extremely 
strong, till Commur ltd' Deen Khan came into the neighbourhood 
with a considerable force. 

In the vicinity there is very little cultivation; owing, as the 
natives say, to the want of rain. The late Sultan three years ago 
expended 700 Pagodas(&hout 230 L) in repairing a tank, that ought 
to water 8 Candacas, or 240 acres of rice-land : but in no year since 
1ms the rain filled it, so as to water more than what sows two Candacas . 
The wells here are too deep for the use of the machine called Capily. 
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of breeding cattle, and the viHag 
such particular information, where ti 
impossible for them to be any longer concealed. Tl 
excuse for themselves, said, they were afraid that l lu 
take away their cattle for the use of Colonel Wellesley’s arr 
in the field against Dundia ; and, although they had no fe£ 
the payment, yet they could not be accessory to the crime of giv 
up oxen to slaughter. In the morning I took the village offit 
with me, and visited some of the herds; but the whole people 
the place were in such agitation, that, I could little depend on 
the truth of the accounts which they gave; and 1 do not copy what 
they said, as I had an. opportunity soon after of getting more satis¬ 
factory information. 

The country round Madigheshy is full of little hills, and is over¬ 
grown with copse wood. The villages of the Groulns, or cow- 
keepers, are scattered about in the woods, and surrounded by a 
little cultivation of dry-field. The want of water is every where 
severely felt, and the poor people live chiefly on Horse-gram, their 
Ragy having failed. In many places'the soil seems capable of ad¬ 
mitting the cultivation to be much extended. 

Near the town is a fine quarry, of a stone which, like that found 
at K&ma-giri, may l>e called a granitic porphyry. . 

Here also may be easily quarried fine masses of gray granite. 

10th August .—In the morning I went three cosses to Madhu-giri. 
The road led through pretty valties, surrounded by detached rocky 
hills. These vallies showed marks of having once been in a great 
measure cultivated, and contained the ruinous villages of their 
former inhabitants. Ever since the devastation committed by Iui - 
scram Bhow, and the subsequent famine, they have been nearly 
waste; and many of the fields are overgrown with young trees. A 
few wretched inhabitants remain, and a few fields are cultivated; 
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- v ar greater progress would have been made CHAPTER 
f of the country, had not the season been re- 

™„ v . w< , _.avourable. August 10. 

On my arrival at Madhu-giri , anti questioning Trimula Ndyaka Breeding 
on the subject, I found, that every town and village in this hilly Jg* ^ule. 
country had herds of breeding cattle. One of the herds I had met 
on the road ; but they were so fierce, that, without protection from 
the keepers, it would have been unsafe to approach them. I deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to remain a day at Madhu-giri and examine the 
particulars. 

11th August. —I went with Trimula Ndyaka, and examined three August n. 
herds of breeding cows, one of them chiefly his own property. 

From him, and from some of the roost sensible Goalas , I afterwards 
took the following account. 

In this country the Cadu Goalas, or Goalaru, are those who bleed Goalas, or 
cattle. Their families live in small villages near the skirts of tne 1 

woods, where they cultivate a little ground, and keep some of their 
cattle, selling in the towns the produce of the dairy. Iheir families 
are very numerous, seven or eight young men in each being com¬ 
mon. Two or three of these attend the flocks in the woods, while 
the remainder cultivate their fields, and supply the towns with fue- 
wood, and with straw for thatch. Some of them also hire themselves 
to the farmers as servants. They are a very dirty people, much 
worse than even the generality of the people of Karndta ; for they 
wear no cloathing hut a blanket, and generally sleep among the 
cattle; which, joined to a warm climate, and rare ablutions, with 
vermin, itch, ring-worms, and other cutaneous disorders, render 
them very offensive. 

In criminal matters relating to cast, the Goalas are under the ju¬ 
risdiction of a renter, who in the language of Karndta is called Beny 
Chamdi, or in the Mussulman dialect MuscaChavaS, which signifies 
the head of the butter-office. He resides at the capital, and pays to 
government an annual revenue. He goes to every village where anj 
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CHAPTER regular families of Goalas are established, and from 
tax which they pay to government for liberty to pas 
August it. on its property. In this neighbourhood, every family, 

•, ... ... C /V.._ . 'I i i » . 1 


it 


consists of many persons or of few, or whether it be rich or poor, 
pays the same tax; which is indeed a mere trifle, being only six 
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Fatiams , or about 4s. a year. For this small sum they are. exempted 
from any tax or rent for grass, and may feed their cattle in what¬ 
ever woods they please. In some villages there is often only one 
family of privileged Goalas, in others there are two. If a family 
change its place of abode, it must always pay its tax, and also cer¬ 
tain dues owing to the temples, at its original village. The same 
happens to the individuals of a family, which sometimes may occupy 
ten houses ; the whole ot them, wherever settled, must send their 
share of the tax to the head of the family. The head man of the 
family is generally the eldest son of the last man who held the 
office; but in case of his being incapable, frqm stupidity, of trans¬ 
acting business, the Beny Chavadi appoints an acting chief, or Jjya- 
mdnu. There are some Goalas, who are not privileged, nor under 
the authority of the Bcny Chavadi , who in proportion to the extent 
of their flocks pay a rent for the grass to the Gydda Cavila, or keeper 
of the forest. This also is very moderate; 100 cows paying annually 
five Fatiams, or 3s. 4 d. y 

The Ijyamdnas , or hereditary chiefs of Go ala families, settle all 
disputes; but the Beny Chavadi punishes all transgressions against 
the rules of cast. When the flocks of any family have perished, 
either by war or pestilence, the sufferers go and solicit a new stock 
from the other persons of the cast, each of whom will give a beast 
or two for that purpose. Should they be so unreasonable as to refuse 
this bounty, the Beny Chavadi will compel them to assist their dis¬ 
tressed neighbours. 

I here are a great many different races of Goalas , w ith whom the 
Cadu Goalas neither eat nor intermarry. These last are a tribe of 
Karndla ; and persons, who consider themselves as of any rank, 





marry into such families only, with the purity of whose origin they CH 4PTEH 
are well acquainted ; for in this tribe there is a very numerous race 


of Cutigds, or bastards. Widows who prefer disgrace to celibacy, August 11 . 
and women who commit adultery, connect themselves with the 
bastard race, who also keep Madras , or concubines; a practice that 
is not permitted to Goalas of a pure descent. These, however, may 
keep as many wives as they please. A woman who is incontinent 
with a man of any other cast, is inevitably excommunicated. If the 
adultery has been committed with a Goala , she will be received as 
a Cutiga ; and both the man who seduced her, and her husband, are 
fined in twelve Fanams , or about 8 s. The Goalas are not permitted 
to drink spirituous liquors, nor to eat fish, or hogs; hut they may 
eat sheep, goats, deer, and fowls. They bury the dead, and have no 
knowledge of a future life, except believing that those who die un¬ 
married will become Virigas, whom they worship in the usual manner. 

The gods peculiar to their cast are, Jinjuppa and Ramuppa. The 
Br&kmans say, that the former is the same with Lechmana, the 
younger brother of Rama; but of this the Goalas are ignorant. 

These poor people have a small temple, containing two shapeless 
stones; one of which they call Jinjuppa, and the other Ramuppa. 

The Pujuri, or priest, is a Goala, whose office is hereditary; but who 
intermarries with the laity. Sacrifices are not offered to these idols; 
they are worshipped by offerings of fruit, flowers, and the like. 

There is a forest called Gyddada Mutrdya, to which the Goalas re¬ 
pair, and sacrifice animals to Mutrdya , who is represented by the 
first stone which the votaries find in a convenient place. On this 
occasion there is a great feast; and any Ddsiri (religious mendicant) 
that attends obtains the head of the sacrifice, and some bread. They 
sacrifice also to the goddess Marhna. Some of the Cadu Goalas take 
the vow of Dasfai; but none of them can either read or write. 

Their Guru is a Sri Faishnamm Brahman; hut they neither know 
his name nor where he lives. He comes once in two or three years, 
admonishes them to wear the mark of Vishnu, and gives them holy 
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those of Bengal the horns project forward, and form aeons 
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angle with the forehead; whereas in those of the south the horns are 
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placed nearly in the same line with 'the os 'frontis. In this bre< 
also, the prepuce is remarkably large ; and vestiges of this org 
are often visible in females; but this is not a constant mark. 

Of* till's southern species there are several breeds of very different 
qualities. =Plate*XJH. XIV. and XY. contain sketches of some of them. 
*’. . .* l -.- K ~eds are most prevalent. The one 
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make enabling them to labour 
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for supplying his own family with milk, it is not an object with 

lid O * 

any one to keep a proper bull; and as the males are not emasculated 


until three years old. and are not kept separate from the cows, 
these are impregnated without any attention to improvement, or 
even to ptev|nt degeneracy. Wealthy ,f ««*n »«•»• 

anxious to improve their stock, send soil 
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attended by some 

is them to the pasture. If the flock exceeds 120, two 
must be kept, and their herds go in different directions, 
stores are such waste lands as are not more than two miles 
from the village, and are in general poor; the tufts of grass 
but thinly scattered, and the bare soil occupies the greater 
ce. This grass, however, seems to be of a very nourishing qua- 
ty, and the lpost common species is the Andropogon Martini of Dr. 

AvllllT’OflVft tnaniKf'rmfs Af n^nn on/-! of fruir nVlAol/ flim/ 


jc,burgh’s manuscripts. At noon, and at four o’clock, they are 
riven to water, to raise which the Capiiy is often employed. At 
n-set they are brought home; and in the rainy season the cow¬ 
house is smoked, to keep away the flies. In the back yard of every 


flisai 


house stands a large earthen pot, in which the water used for boil- 
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ing-the grain consumed by the family is collected ; and to this 
are added the remains of curdled milk, of puddings, and a little 
dour, off-cake, or cotton seed. This water becomes very sour, and 
is given as a drink to the cods in the evening, when they are again 
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the most nutritious,,% very succulent roots being cut up with the 
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leaver and the situation preventing the harsh stems from growing. 
In dry jveafher, the cattle at night have straw. Those who can 
afford it, chiefly 


afford it, chiefly firahnqps, give their milch-cows cotton-seed and 




oughttp have Bme-grtin. After the 
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by Goalas, to. whom they are very tractable; and the whole herd 
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in folds, which are strongly fortified with thorny bushes, to defend the 


follows, like dogs, the man who conducts it to pasture. The bulls 
and cows of this breed never enter a house; but at night are shut up 


ana COWS or tms oreect never enter a nuus.e; uut. iu§u(, 

in folds, which are strongly fortified with thorny bushes, to defend the 

cattle from tigers. At 5 years old the oxen are sold, and continue to 




labour for twelve years. Being very long in the body, and capable of 
travelling far on little nourishment, the merchants purchase all the 
best for carriage. To break in one of them requires three months 
labour, and many of them continue always very unruly. The bulls 




and cows were so restless, that, even with the assistance of the 
Goalas, I could not get them measured ; but the dimensions of a 
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middle sized ox were as follow : From the nose to the root of the 
horn, 21 inches. From the root of the horn to the highest part of 
the hump, 30 inches. From the height of the hump to the project¬ 
ing part of the ossa ischia, 45 inches. From the hump to the 
ground 46 inches. From the top of the hip-bones to the ground 
51 inches. . 

The cows of this breed are pure white ; but the bulls have gene¬ 
rally an admixture of black on the neck and hind quarters. These 
cattle are more subject to the disease than the cattle living in vil- 
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Iag.es-; and once in three years an ■epidemic generally prevails among 
them. It is reckoned severe when one-third of a man’s stock pe¬ 
rishes, although sometimes the whole is lost: but hr general, as all 
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•e reserved for breeding, the loss occasioned by one 
lie is made up before another comes, 
lese cattle are entirely managed by Goa/us; and some of these 
le have a considerable property of this kind: but the 
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in' villages, who hire the Goalas to take care of them; and, for the 


uuilc, send to the fold all their spare cows of 
tne village breed. In procuring bulls of a good kind, some expense 
incurred : for the price given for them is from 10 to 20 Pagodas 
Jl, 7s. Id, to 67. 14^-2 d.), while from 8 to 15 Pagodas is the price 
is kind. Cafe is taken to emasculate all the young 
that are not intended for breeding, before they can injure 

Mils■ ■ t’. ; 

Goalas live in huts near the small villages, in parts of the 
ry that contain much uncultivated land, and are surrounded 
in which they always keep as many cattle as will eul- 
little land, and as the pasture near the place will maintain, 
failures of rain frequently occasion a want of forage 
their huts, some of the men drive their flocks to other places 
ere the season has been more favourable, and either take up 
abode near the huts of some other Goalas, giving them the 

K fold for the trouble which they occasion, or live in 
woods, in places where the small reservoirs, called 


r. All 


the breeding and young cattle, with all the sheep and goats, are 
carried on these expeditions; but a few labouring cattle and the 
buffaloes are left at home in charge of the women, and of the men 
who can be spared from accompanying the flocks. During the whole 
time that they are absent the Goalas never sleep in a hut ; but, 


wrapped up in their blankets, and accompanied by their dogs, they 


■s.to keep away the tigers. This however is not always sufficient. 
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ich they and their 

also much distressed by robbers, Mho kill or 

and goats; but unless it be a numerous rabbi 

the army of a Poly gar, no thieves can annoy their black cattle; f 

these are too unruly to be dri ven by any persons but their keepei 

and the most hardened villain would not dare to 

nulbf this sacrdd species. 

Exclusive of the buffaloes, which are managed as I have described 
at Scringapatam, tile cattle of the Goalas have nothing to eat* except 
what, they pick up in the wastes. The cows and sheep eat grass* 
and the goats the leaves of every kind of tree, bush, or climber, 
those of the Periplot-a metktt W; excepted. Each kind of cattle 


must have a separate fold. From this, when at a distance from 

home, they are driven out at sun-rise, as then the calves get alt 
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the milk, except a little used by the herdsmen ; but near the vil¬ 
lage the cows are milked every morning; and this operation, which 
is performed by the men, takes up two hours. From each about 
two Seers, or pint, Only are taken. They are indeed miserably 
lean, and at twenty yards distance their ribs may be distinctly 
counted. The cattle are once a day conducted to the water *. and 
the calves, after they are a month old, follow their mothers to pas¬ 
ture: before that they remain in the fold, under the charge of the 
man who cooks. 

When a rich man sends a flock of a hundred cows under the care 
of the Goalas, he allows wages for two men, each of whom has an¬ 
nually CO Fariams, with a blanket and pair of shoes; in all, \rorth 
about 2/. 5 s. Id.; and when they come on business to their master’s 
get their victuals. For grass he pays also five Panama 
le keeper of the forest. These (3 a. Ad.) with the two 
$, making in all Al. 13 s. 2 d. are the whole of his annual 
-obits, when no disaster happens, will be : for Ghee, 
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r boiled butter, 8 Pagodas; for sour curds, butter-™tllr Am. CHAPTER 
Pagodas; for 20 three-year-old bullocks 60 Pagodas ; 

720 Fanarns , or’24V. 8'#. 6'd.i from this deduct the expense, Augu»t t i. 
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re will remain 1 y/. 10s as.the gain upon the or 
h may be estimated at 150 Pagodas for the 100 c< 


30 Pagodas for the two bulls ; in all, 1300 Fanrims, of 
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which is almost 45 per cent, annually on the original value 
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The Goalas keep many Ciiris, and Mayhap, of sheep and goats. Steep and. 
These always accompany them in their expeditions; apd even those &0dt> ' 
who are servants to the rich men generally carry with them flocks 
of sheep and goats, or are accompanied by some men possessed of 
tlkt stock ; so that less than four m£n never go together. The, 
sheep are more subject to the disease -than, the cows, anrl the goats 
still more so than the sheep; A flock of a hundred small cattle 
requires the attendance- of two men, and two dogs; and these have 
more profit from their own small’ herd; than* the men who serve- t 
the rich to take care of cows. This.-they Acknowledge themselves; 
yet they will only allow the profits ofi the 100 goats to amount to 


mill 


Wim 




dim m lunum* iw i. 

‘and give the keeper of the forest two males for every hundred, in 
■«rder to obtain his permission, to cut the trees,, thkt the goats may 

A Goala, that m reckoned rich,, will have 200 cows, 30 female Stock of tte 

V ; ' n _ 


■buffaloes, 50 ewes,.and 100 she goats; and will keep as many la- c ' v " hs ' 


touring oxen as will work three ploughs. Such a man, Primula 


Ndyaka says, besides paying rent, and finding his family in provi 


sions, will annually make 100 Pagodas, or 33/. 105. lOd, His 
clothing, being a blanket, costs a mere trifle; and part of the money 
he expends in the marriages of the younger branches of the family, 
and in religious ceremonies; the remainder is iu general buried, 
and a great deal of money is.in this way lost ; as when the men get 
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farmers,, sent, under the charge ot a boy, to the 
In the evening they are brought home; 
into the house, and the sheep are folded 
prietor. 

lanag'jjneat The cattle in this country, as 1 have already mentioned, are 
f the milk. Hulked by the men, who carry the produce home to the women; 

for they prepare the butter. The milk, on its arrival, is imm.e- 
” 1 boiled for at least one hour; but two or three '.hours are 

ed better. The earthen pots, in which this is dope, are in 
i so nasty, that after this operation no part of the produce 
of the dairy is tolerable to an European ; and whatever they use, 
their own servants must prepare. The natives never use raw milk, 
alleging that it has no flavour. The boiled milk, that the family 
W i.spfl is allowed to tool in the same vessel: and a little of 




gelation, and the acid fermentation. Next morning it lias become 
Tyre, or coagulated acid milk. From the top of each potful, five 
or six inches of the Tyre are taken, and put into an earthen jar, 
where It is churned by turning round in it a split Bamboo. This 
is done very expertly by a rope, which, like that of a turner’s lathe, 
is passed two or three times round the Bamboo , anti a quick muti 

• ._.... i_.a.:- 1... n..lllno. nm> of* th#» rnr 




and then, the other. Alter nan an nour s.cnumiag, some jwi tv« 
is added, and the operation is repeated for about half an hour mo 
when the butter forms. The natives never use butter ; but prefer, 
what is called Ghee, not only as that keeps better, but also as it 


, quantity sufficient 
or three days ; and 
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has more taste and smell. In order to coi 
for making Ghee, the butter is often kep 

• hat time a warm climate reader, it highly rancid. When a ,of.. 

:nt quantity has been collected, it is melted in an earthen pot, 
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if all the water mixed with the but 
* from tile fire; ami, for ttliat , 
learn, a little Tyre and salt, or Betel- leaf and red 
is kept inpdfes, has a very strong smell, and is best preserved from 
spoiling by a little tamarind and salt, which at any rate enter into 
the dishes of all the natives that can afford to use Ghee. It is eaten 
when even a year old. Three Pucka Seers, or 253 Rupees weight of 
buffaloes milk, give 100 Rupees weight of Ghee; the same quantity 
of cow and buffalo milk mixed, as usual, give 80 Rupees weight; 
cow milk alone gives 60 Rupees weight, and goat milk only 40 ii«- 
■pees height. 

12th August .—Having been informed, that Chin’-nardyari-durga August i*. 
Was distant three eosses, I ordered my tents to be pitched at that 
place; but on coming up, I found thgt the distance was only one coss. try. 

In this country, it is indeed very difficult to get any accurate in¬ 
formation concerning routes and distances. The road leads through 
a very harrow rugged valley, capable of very little cultivation. It 
is situated in the highest part of the country, the water from its 
north end running into the northern Pinctkani, while the Cccokrl re¬ 
ceives the torrent flowing from its southern extremity. Chin'- 
n&rfyari-durga, by its situation, is a strong place, and is garrisoned 
by the troops of the Mysore. Raja. It is greatly inferior in appear¬ 
ance to Madhu-giri, although it is said to have been the favourite 
residence of Chkuppa Gauda. The town is the Kasha, or capital of 
a district, but is very poor. Nothing -can be rougher than the 
neighbouring country, which at first sight appears a mass of rocks 
and bare hills thrown confusedly together; but on a nearer inspec¬ 
tion, many fertile spots are observed. 

In the neighbouring woods is found abundance of the Popli bark, Popli bark, 
which I have frequently mentioned as a dye, and as an article of 
export. It is the bark of the root of a large scandent plant, which 
‘ climbs to the top of the highest trees. I saw neither flower nor 
fruit, so can say nothing of its botanical affinities; and the specimens 
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ns to bo a very industric 
ar lie Drought 200 ploughs into his 
) more would be required for its full ciiltivat 
-n&rdyan'-durga the country, for the most part, consists c 


valley surrounded by hills; but the fields between the rocks 
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Iron mines* 
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, were formerly cleared, and well cultivated, and are said to be very 
favourable for i tagy, the rock enabling the soil to retain moisture. 
Among these rugged spots we visited some iron and steel forges, 
which had indeed induced me to come this way. The information 
procured on this subject, is as follows. - 

Iron is smelted in various places of the following Talucs, or dis¬ 
tricts; Madhu-giri, Ckin , -ru , irdyan’-durga ) Hagalawdi, ami D&va- 
rdya-durga. In the first two districts the iron is chiefly made from 
the black-sand which the small torrents formed in the rainy season 
bring down from the rocks. In the two latter districts, it is made 
from an ore called here Cany Callu, which is found on the hill Kin- 
dalay Guda, near Muga-Nhjakana-Catay in the Hagalmadi. district 
A little of the same iron ore is also procured from a hill, called 
Kaymutty, near Muso-conda in the district Of Chica-N&yakana- 

The maimer of smelting the iron ore, and rendering it fit for the 
use of the blacksmith, is the same here as near Mugadi. The people 
belonging to the smelting-house are four bellows-men, 
who make charcoal, and three women and one man who collect 
and wash the sand. They work only , during the fr "'~ 
which the sand is to he found ; and for the 
they cultivate the ground, or supply the i 
fire-wood. The four men 
the most skilful person takes out 






icurainder of the year 
abitants of towns with 
ieve each other at the bellows; but 
ut the iron, and builds up the furnace; 
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a basket (about half a bushel) of charcoal. He 
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aids joined, and puts in double that quantity. He next puts in 
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lother basket of charcoal, and the fire is urged with the bellows. 

. /Hen the first charcoal that has been given burns down, he puts in 
the same quantity of sand, and one basket of charcoal; and does this 
again, so soon as the furnace will receive a farther supply. The whole 
quantity of sand put in at one smelting measures Cl 7 cubical inches, 
and weighs, when dry, about m\ lb. avoirdupois. This gives amass 
of iron, which, when forged, makes 11 wedges, each intended to 
make a ^ploughshare, and weighing fully 1-jVolb. Hie workmen 
here, therefore, procure from the ore about 47 per cent, of malle¬ 
able iron; but, as usual in India, their iron is very impure. 

In the forging-house are required 3 hammer-men, one man to 
manage the forceps, 2 bellows-inen, and 4 men to supply charcoal, 
which for this purpose is always made of the Bamboo. Every clay 
three furnaces are smelted, and 33 wedges forged. I he woikmen 
are always paid by a division of the produce of their labour; and 
every fourth clay, or when 13S pieces have been prepared, the divi¬ 
sion is made as follows. 

"4 ' ' > " v Pieces. 


lie proprietor - - . - - 3o 

. To the Panchala, who is the fore-man at the forge - 10 

To the fore-man at the smelting-house, - - 8 

To one of the hello ws-men, who removes the ashes and dross 5 

* To two of the women, who wash the sand, at 5 each 10 

To the remaining 16 persons, at 4 each - - b> 
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The Panchala, or black-smith,-Out of his wages, is hound to find 
all the iron instruments, such as the anvil, the-hammers, and the, 
forceps. The proprietor defrays all other expenses; and these are, 
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To the -Stmat, or collector of customs 
To a pair of bellows for the smelting-house 
To ditto for the forge - ,- - 

To sacrifices V' v': ' ' - 

To charity for the Brihwm 
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The buildings are so mean that they go for nothing; and at tl 
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beginning of the season are put up by the. workmen in the course 
of a day. 

Relative va- The stone-ore is made into iron exactly in the same manner; the 
lue of the two q uan f ity put into the furnace, and the produce, being nearly the 
same. The iron from the stone ore is reckoned better for all the 
purposes to which malleable iron is applied, but it sells lower than 
the iron made from the sand; for this last is the only kind that 
can be made into steel. The stone-iron sells at 6 pieces for the 
Fanam; and the people who work it are paid by daily wages. The 
wedges that it forms are larger than those of the sand iron, and 
weigh from 3 to 4 Seers each; so that this iron costs about 6s. 10 d. 
a hundred-weight. The iron made from the sand sells at four pieces 
for the, Fanam, or about 10s. Ad. a hundred-weight, the pieces 
weighing, according to estimate, only three Seers. I am inclined, 
however, to think, that on an average they weigh at least a tenth 
part more; but it would be difficult to ascertain this, as the pieces 
dilfer considerably in size, and are never sold by weight. 

Error in the It must be evident, that in this account the head-man, wishing 
Iccoanu to conceal his profit, deceived us. For thirty dividends can only 
take place in the course of four months; and, each dividend giving 
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day in the year, his profits would be very great ; but allow- 
lijgr for many interruptions, owing to the avocations of agriculture, 
md to occasional deficiencies of sand, we may safely suppose that 
the forge is employed 6 months in the year; and then the profits 
of .the, proprietor will he about 100 Fangms, which is nearly in the 
same proportion to his stock, as the gains of the breeder of cattle 
are to his property. At this rate, the quantity smelted in each set 
of works, taking my estimate of the weight of each piece, will be 
about 10(5 hundred-weight; and the 19 forges, stated in the public 

aceompts.to be in this district, and that of Madhu-gjri, will yearly 
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1, there are in this vicinity five forges; four in Steel. 
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for almost the whole is exported. It is used for making stone- 

cutters-chisels, sword-blades, and the strings of musical instruments. 
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The furnace (see Plate XVI. Fig. 40, 41.) is constructed in a hut 
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(a); and consists of a horizontal ast 
(c), both sunk below the level of the 


d). The ash-pit is 





about i of a cu 


square pit (e), in which a man can sit, and with a proper instrument 
draw out the ashes. The fire-place is a circular pit, a cubit in dia- 
.meter, and descends from the surface of the ground to the bottom 
of the ash-pit, being in all two cubits deep. Its mouth.is a little 
dilated. Parallel to the ash-pit, and at a tittle distance from the 









ucnuws are as usual supported on a bank 

of a bullock’s hide; they are wrought, t.. . . 

country, by the workman passing Iris arm through a leather ring 
The crucibles are made, in a conical form, of unbaked clay, and 
each would contain about a pint of water. In each is put oiie third 
a wedge of iron, with three Rupees .weight' (5S 
stern of th zTctyngada or Cassia auriculata, and t wo green lea 
f the Huginay, which is no doubt a Convolvulus, or an Ipomea v 
a large smooth leaf; but never having seen the flower, I could not 
in such a difficult class of plants attempt to ascertain the species. 
The mouth of the crucible is then covered with a round cap of un¬ 
baked clay, and the junction is well luted. The crucibles, thus 
loaded, are well dried near the fire, and are then fit for the furnace. 
A row of them (k) is first laid round the sloping mouth of the fire¬ 
place; then within these another row is placed (1); and the eenter 
of this kind of arch is occupied by a single crucible (m), which 
makes in all fifteen. That crucible in the outer row (k) which oc¬ 
cupies the place opposite to the muzzle of the bellows, is then taken 
out, and in its stead is placed horizontally an empty crucible (n). 
This the workman, who manages the fire, can draw out when he 
pleases, and throw fewel into the fire-place. The fuel used Is 
charcoal prepared from any kind of tree that grows in the country, 
except the Fiats Rengalensis, and the Chloroxylon Dupuda of my ma¬ 
nuscripts. The fire-place being filled with charcoal, and the arch 
of crucibles being covered with the same fewel, the bellows are 
plied for four hours; when the operation is completed. A new arch 
is then constructed, and the work goes on night and day; five sets, 
of 14 crucibles each, being every day converted into steel. When 
the crucibles are opened, the steel is found melted into a button* 
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nis >m-rounded by some vitrified matter, proceeding from August 
purites. f ,r the iron, ami probably nearly.equal to the quan- 


that 



a complete 


tity of carbon absorbed from the sticks and leaves shut up in the 
crucible; for the steel in .each crucible is by the workmen reckoned 
to weigh l£ Seer. These bu ttons, however, are never sold by weight, 
and those that I tried weighed very little more than one Seer of 
2-4 Rupees. In some crucibles the fusion is not complete ; in which 
case, the steel is of a very inferior quality, and differs but little 
from common iron. 

The number of people employed at one of these works is thirteen; 
a head workman, who makes the crucibles, loads them, and builds, 
up the arch; and tour reliefs of inferior workmen, each consisting 
of three persons, one to attend the fire, and two to work the bel¬ 
lows. Each set therefore, in the working season, labours only four 
hours in the day; except every fourth day, when they must attend 
double that time. They are all cultivators; and in the leisure time 
which they have from the furnace, they manage their fields. There 
is also a proprietor, who advances all the money required, and who 
receives payment when the steel is sold, fifteen Pagodas worth 
of iron is purchased; two for the head workman, and one for each 
labourer, and for the proprietor. This iron is then given to the head 
workman, who for three months is occupied in making the cru¬ 
cibles, loading them, and preparing the furnace. During this time 
the twelve workmen bring him clay, repair the buildings, and make 
charcoal; hut these labours occupy only intervals, that could not 
be employed on their small fields of Ragy . In the fourth month, 
when all has been prepared, they convert the 15 Pagodas worth of , 
iron into steel, as above described. Every man then takes the steel 
which his iron has produced; and the proprietor is repaid for buq 
advances. Another quantity of iron is then purchased, and the 
same process is repeated; so that by each furnace 45 P a god as worth 
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the money advanced for iron, the p 
13 . subsistence of the workmen, is occask 
advancing them money; and lie must also 
attending the forge. These are: 

To the keeper of the forest, for leave to make charcoal 1 
To the Sunca, or collector of the customs - - 2 

To the Gaudily or chief of the village, for house-rent - 15 

To sacrifices - - - * 50 

To bellows - - - * 42 

To the Brahvttans as charity ~ - - - 20 
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Every man, however, repays his share of this, in proportion to 
his quantity of steel; ancl the whole profit of the proprietor is the 
having three Pagodas worth of iron converted into steel, for which 
he will in general be in advance about 40 Pagodas, He therefore 
requires a capital to that extent; unless he can borrow it from some 
merchant, which indeed he generally does. 

The 45 Pagodas procure 1800 wedges of iron, and on an average 
procure 4500 pieces of good steel; which, at s£ for the Fanam, are 
equal to - - - Fanams 1800 

900 pieces of bad steel, at 6 Fanams - - 150 


1950 


Deduct general charges 
Price of iron 
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450 


Neat gain - 1253 


The neat gain, 1253 Fanams, divided by 15, gives 83^ Fanams 
clear profit for each share. The workman’s wages are equal to one 
share, and thus amount to about 7 Fanams a month; with double 
that for the foreman, because he gives up his whole time to the 
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money from the merchant, and that his only claim ioi 
one trouble in settling the accoinpts, and the risk of sr 
: running away with the advances made to them, 
themselves, however, very little danger arises from 
><•, they are perfectly acquainted witl *’ * 1 

..__als employed. 

Taking the estimate of the natives, of 30 Rupees weight being 
the true average of the pieces of steel, the quantity of stee, 
fit for exportation, that is annually made in this vicinity, will be 
about 152 hundred weight, and its value about 300/. or 2/. a huu- 

dred weight. :: ' ' 

Having examined the iron and steel works, the Amildar and I lank. 

visited a fine tank, which is said to have been constructed by 
Krishna Rayalu of Vijaya-nagara ; and it is the finest work of the 
kind that I have yet .seen above the Ghats : unfortunately, it has 
long been out of repair, and lofty trees now cover all the fields 
which it watered. It is said, that it would require 10,000 Pagodas 
(about 3354/.) to remove all the mud collected in its bottom, and 
to put it in complete order. A partial repair lias just now been 
given, and it will be able to water some part of its former fields : 
the remainder will he cleared, and cultivated for Ragy, until other 
more urgent, demands shall allow the repair to be completed. 

As we approached Tavina-Caray, the country becomes open $ and Abearance 
I observed that every field was cultivated. Tavina-Caray is a small tr y, 
town; but several additions to it are making. Some stieets in the 
Petta are well laid out; and, as an ornament before each shop, a coco¬ 
nut palm has been planted. The fortress, or citadel, is as usual 
almost entirely occupied by BrAh mans, 1 bis might seem to be an 
improper place for men dedicated to study and religion; but in 
cases of invasion their whole property is here secure from marauders; 
while the B&dras,. who are admitted during the attack as defer 
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t must lose all their effects, except \ 
they can remove. 

14th August .—X went to Tumcuru, the < 

•called also Chahiru . The country is the 
from rocks, of any that I have yet seen above the Ghats. I ol 
only one place in which the granite shewed itself above the 
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The soil in most places is good, and might be entirely cultivated. 
Near Tavina-Caray it is so; but as I approached Tumcuru, I ol 4 




more and more waste land, I understand, that the late Amildar did 
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not‘give the people proper-encouragement; and about twenty days 
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ago he was removed from his office. By the way I passed nine 


or 


ten villages, all fortified with mud walls and strong hedges. At 

some distance on my left were hills; and the prospect would have 
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been very beautiful, had the country been better wooded ; but, ex 
cept some small palm gardens scattered at great distances, it has 
very few trees. Tumcuru is a town containing five or six hundred 
houses. The fort is well built, and by the late Amildar was put in 
excellent repair. The Petta stands at some distance. The great 
cultivation here is Ragy, but there are also many rice-fields. This 
year there will be no Kartika crop, as at present the tanks contain 
only eight or ten days water. 

Here, as in several other parts of the country, there are people 
CMaru’ °* a Karn&tatxiba. of Bestaru, who, although they do not intermarry 
with the Telinga Best as, are so nearly allied, that they will eat toge¬ 
ther. They never carry the Palankeen, their principal occupation 
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being the burning of lime-stone. Some of them are small fanners; 
but they never hire themselves out as hinds, or Batigaru. This 
tribe are called also Cubbaru. They have hereditary chief's, called 
Ijyamctms , who, with a council of the heads of families, settle dis- 
es, and excommunicate those who, notwithstanding admonition 
and reprimand, obstinately persist in bad practices. If a woman 
commit adultery with a strange man, she is excommunicated; but if 
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V and the other for having been negligent. An CHAPTER 
assembly of at least ten of the tribe is called, and the woman is 
*3c:t-«in iwf'nrp flip npfinlp wlietEftr or not she chooses to return to 




asked before the people, whether or not she chooses to return to August i*. 
tier husband. If she consents, and he agrees to receive her, as is 
usually the case, he gives the assembly a dinner, and no one after¬ 
wards mentions the affair. If the parties cannot agree, the marriage 
is dissolved. This cast does not admit the connection called Cutiga. 

The women are extremely industrious, and hence are very valuable 
to their husbands, and are independent of them tor support; which 
seems to be the reason of their possessing such a licence in their 
amours. After the age of puberty they continue to be marriageable. 

Except a few rich men, the Besias of Karndta generally content 
themselves with one wile, unless the first has no children, or has 
had only daughters. In such cases, even the poor struggle to pro¬ 
cure. a second wife, to keep up the family. They are allowed to 
drink spirituous liquors and to eat animal food. None of them can 
either read or write. They bury the dead, and seem to have no 
knowledge nor belief in a future state; but they appeared very 
willing to assent to any thing that either I or my interpreter said 
on the subject. This, however, did not proceed from any convic¬ 
tion of its truth ; but merely from civility, they being unwilling to 
contradict persons who were supposed to be, better informed than 
themselves. They neither make the vow of D/idri, nor believe in 
the spirits called Virika. The goddess of the cast is Yellanut , one of 
the Suktts, in whose temples the Pujdris are persons of this tribe. 

They offer sacrifices to her, and to all the other destructive spirits; 
but say that they are of Vishnu 's side. They have a Guru ; yet, al¬ 
though he was here fifteen days ago, they know very little about 
him. He is a married man, is named Ltnguppa, and was attended 
by servants of the Curuba cast. His disciples here were Cubbaru , 






Curubas, and some other cultivators. He slept in one of the tem¬ 


ples of the Saktis. All these circumstances would point him out to 
be a worshipper of Siva , and one of the Curubaru Jangamas; hut lie 
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shipper of Jama. He gave the C 
heads, and accepted of their Dharnia, or charity. I" 
college, is at Meilar, near Savmuru. The Fancliknga 
Mta at marriages, Mala-pahha, and births. For his tro 
receives rice, or other provisions, but is sometimes paid in 
money being rather scarce among this tribe. 

The Curubas here say, that, at a temple of Bttmrcewa at Here* 
Samudra, which is near Mercasera, to the north of this place, and 
where one of their cast acts as Pujdri, the image represents a man 
sitting on horseback, with the Linga round his neck, and a drawn 
sword in his hand. They offer sacrifices to this image, and eat the 
flesh. The family of Rdvana have now spread all over the country; 
hut Sarur is still considered as the proper family seat. Their Guru 
has the power of restoring any outcast to the enjoyment of full com¬ 
munion they have a book peculiar to the cast, called Jiraga Cha- 
pagodu. It is written in the language of Karndta, and gives an 
account of the tribe. The Curubaru buy their wives; a ..girl of a 
good family costs from 30 to 40 Fanams ; a girl of the bastard or 

Cutiga breed costs 15 Fanams, or 10,t. 

The Panckama Cumbhani , or Cumbharu that wear the Linga, are 
an original tribe of Karndta. They say that they are of the Guild a 
Brimnia family, and claim no connection with Salimhanam, as the 
other Cumbharu do. They follow no other profession than the 
making of earthen-ware. Their hereditary chiefs are called Ijya- 
manas , and pay annually to government a certain sum tor the clay 
used in their manufacture. The Tjyamana divides this assessment 
upon the families that are under his authority, so that each pays its 
proportion. They must also furnish with pots all persons travel ling- 
on public business. Each house, besides, pays annually three Fa¬ 
nams, or 2.?, The JJyamtinas assemble four persons as a council, 
and with their assistance settle disputes, and punish transgres¬ 
sions, No higher punishment is inflicted on men than a temporary 






''omen, who commit adultery, are entirely ex- Cl 
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licated, and are never allowed to remain as concubines; and 
the man who seduces another’s wife is obliged to pay a fine to the 
public. They, and the Pancham Banijigas, although they do not 
intermarry, can eat together; of course, they neither can eat ani¬ 
mal food rior drink spirituous liquors. They can marry into any 
of the forty families descended from Gunda Brimmia ; but a man 
and woman of the same family cannot be married together. The 
men are allowed to take several wives, who are very industrious in 
bringing clay, and making cups. The girls continue to be mar¬ 
riageable after the age of puberty; but a widow is not allowed to 
take a second husband. None of them can read. Like all other 
persons who wear the Linga , they bury the dead. The men of this 
cast have no knowledge of a future state, and neither believe in the 
Virika, nor take D&dri. Their principal object of worship is Iswara, 
represented as usual by the Linga ; in sickness they pray to the 
Saktis, who are supposed to inflict disorders; and they make vows 
of presenting their temples with money, fruit, and flowers, provided 
these vengeful powers will relent, and allow them to recover; but 
they never appease the wrath of the Saktis by bloody sacrifices. 

Their Guru is an hereditary Jangama, who resides at Gubi, and is 
called Sank'-rdya. He comes once a year, eats in their houses, ac¬ 
cepts of their charity, gives them consecrated ashes, and advises 
them to follow the duties and labours of their cast. If any of them 
are in distress, he bestows alms on them. The Panchanga , or village 
astrologer, reads Mantrams at their marriages, and on the building 
of a new house, and is thus supposed to render it lucky. The Jan- 
gamas attend to receive charity at the Mala-paksha , or annual com¬ 
memoration of their deceased parents, at births, and at funerals; 
but do not either read or pray on these occasions. 

There are many of the IVocaligas, or Sudra cultivators of Karndta Persons who 

, v. ~t i * -ii i ii are cuitiva- 

extraction, who wear the Linga. In this neighbourhood these are tors,and wtk* 

of the following tribes; Cunsa, Gangricara, Sadru, or Sadu,and Nona. 
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CHAPTER But many of each of these tribes 

»&<%£; a»<l still more are worshippers of Wishnu. 
i4, wear the Lmga can eat together, and with 1 ” ' 

but they only marry in their own tribes. 

The Nona f'Voculigaru, who are here called Nonabur by the 




Customs of 
the Nona 


Wocui. * 5ultnat»s, consider themselves as Sudras, and their hereditary chief 
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is the male representative of a person called Honapa Gouda. Th 
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chief always lives at Hosso-hully ; but he sends agents to act for 
him in different parts of the country, 
many of the tribe worship Vishnu. 
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h He wears ’the Lmg®> but 
This, however, produces no 


separation in cast, the woman always following the religion of her 
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husband. My informants are wearers of the Lingo; and say, that 
besides the worship of this emblem, they pray and offer fruit and 
flowers to the JSa.kti&, but never sacrifice animals. When any explo¬ 
itation of a future State of rewards and punishments is given by a 
more learned neighbour, they say that they believe it; but this is 
done merely out of compliment to his superior endowments; and 
their worship of the gods seems to be performed entirely with a 
view of procuring temporal blessings, or of avoiding present evil. 
They believe that the Virika, or spirits of men who have died' chaste, 
can cure diseases. The married Jangamas are their Gurus, give 
them the Lingo, and receive contributions in money or grain. At 
all ceremonies they attend for charity, but do not pray. It is at 
marriages only that the Panch&nga reads his Mantnmis. Like most 
other persons who wear the Lmga, l hey never take Dostri, and they 
bury the dead. Some of them can read the Bama Purina , and 
many of them understand accompts. They are not allowed to eat 
animal food, nor to drink spirituous liquors. Their chief, or his 
deputies, with the assistance of a council, settle disputes, and expel 
from the cast all transgressors of its rules. These, as usual, are, men 
who eat forbidden meat, and women who are forgetful of their duty 
to their husbands. This cast does not admit of concubines of the 
kind called Cutigas, nor are widows allowed to marry again. The 
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continue marriageable after the age of puberty, and CH APTFJt 
I the women are industrious in the labours of the field. The men 
take as many wives as they can procure. August 

35 th August,—l went three cosses to Gubi ; which, although a Gubi. 
small town, containing only 36'0 houses, is a mart of some impor¬ 
tance, and has 154 shops. The houses in their external appearance 
are very mean, and the place is extremely dirty; but many of the 
inhabitants are thriving, and the trade is considerable. It is said 
to have been founded about 400 years ago^ by a family of Polygon, 
who resided at Iiosso-bully, two miles from hence, and who tiaced 
their descent from Honapa Gouda , the hereditary chief of the I^ona 
Woculigaru that I lately mentioned. Honapa Gouda lived about 700 
years ago, and his family possessed a country which annually pro¬ 
duced about 5000 Pagodas. They were first brought under subjec¬ 
tion by the Mysore Rajas , who imposed a tribute of 5 00 Pagodas. 

Hyder increased this to 2500, leaving them little better than renters. 

They were entirely dispossessed by his son, and have returned to 
their original profession of cultivators; but in their own tribe they 
still retain their hereditary rank. 

From the pride of two contending sects, the Comaties, and the Distuitances 
Banijigas, Gubi has lately been in a very disorderly state, and has deuce, 
even been in danger of destruction. The former having erected a 
temple to a sainted virgin of their tribe, who threw herself into tne 
flames, rather than gratify the lust of a tyrannic Raja, the Banijigas 
took offence, pretending that such a temple was contrary to the cus¬ 
toms of the town ; there never before having been in that place any 
such building. Both parties being obstinate, the one to retain the 
temple, and the other to destroy it, Purnea last year ordered the 
town to be divided by a wall; on one side of which the Comaties 
and their adherents should live, and on the other their adversaries. 

The Comaties hitherto had on their side some show of reason, as 
they did not attempt to force any one to honour their saint ; but 
now they became exorbitant in their pretensions; they would not 
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CHAPTER submit to the order of Purnea ; and said, that the custom of the 
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town was for all parties to live together, the Brahmans excepted. 




August i.5. who occupied the fort; and that it would be an infringement of 
the rules of cast for them to be forced into a separate quarter^'; 
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The Bcifiijigas, to show their moderation, now offered to leave the 
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town altogether, and to build a suburb on the opposite side or the 
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fort, where at present there are no houses. To this also the Coma ~ 
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ties, on the same grounds, refused their consent. The quarrel has 
lately been inflamed, by the chief of the Comaties having, during 

a procession, entered the town on horseback with an umbrella car- 

" . . 


tied over his head ; which are assumptions of rank, that the Bam* 
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Purnea, I suppose, 
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thinks that they are least in the wrong, and has appointed one 
this cast to b e Amildar. He arrived here yesterday with positive 
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orders to assemble a council of wise men; and, these having deter 
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mined what'the custom originally was, to enforce that with the 
utmost rigour. The Amildar seejns-to be a prudent man, and not .at |g 



all heated with the dispute ; in which moderation he is not imitated 


by any one of the inhabitants, except the Brahmans , who look with 

’ e low casts. How far 
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the plan proposed will be successful, however, it is difficult to say. 


Both sides are extremely violent and obstinate } for in defence of 
its conduct neither party has any thing like" reason to advance. If 
justice be done, both sides will complain of partiality, and murmurs 
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are now current about the necessity of killing a jack-ass in the 
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street. This may be considered as a slight matter; but it is not so, 




for it would be attended by the immediate desolation of the place. 




There is not a Hindu in Karnata that would remain another night in 
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it, unless by compulsion. Even the;, adversaries of the party who 
killed the ass would think themselves bound in honour to fly. Ibis 
singular custom seems to be one of the resources, upon which the 

natives have fallen to resist arbitrary oppression; and may be had 

recourse to, whenever the government infringes, or is considered 
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. ,, p< ^ ... J w JIP^ W :;Sfj i7 for sale coarse cotton cloth Gubi ‘ 

both white and coloured, blankets, sackcloth, betel-nut of the kind 
called wallagram, or neighbouring, coco-nuts, jagory , tamarinds. 


capsicum, wheat, rice, ragy, and other grains, lac, steel, and iron. 
Beside the sale of these articles, and of those imported for the con- 




sumption of the neighbourhood, this is also an intermediate mart 
for the goods passing through the peninsula. 

From Mudo-Biddery, and Subhramam, two places in the country 
which we call Canara; from Codagu Bogimdi, some place in what 


we call Coorg; and from a place in Malaydla called Calesa, are 

. , i 



cinnamon, cabob-china, or cassia-buds; casturi-china, or wild tur¬ 
meric ; capili flour, and a sweet smelling root called cachora. These 
people take away jirigay, one of the carminative seeds, blankets, 
sack-cloth, cotton cloths of many kinds, but chiefly coarse; sugar- 
candy, sugar, the pulse called i (ovary, tamarinds, and cash. 

From Teliiehery are brought dates, raisins, nutmegs, saffron, bo¬ 
rax, pepper, and terra japonica. The returns are the same as those 
above mentioned. 

The merchants of Guln frequent a weekly fair, at a place called 
Biruru, which is.east from thence 24 cosses. This is a great resort 
of the merchants of Nagara, and of Malayala, who sell to those of 
Gubi black pepper, Deshavara betel-nut, terra japonica, dates, ginger, 
danya, an umbelliferous seed, garlic, fenugreek, wheat, the pulse 
called hessaru, and capsicum. They buy sugar and sugar-candy, lac, 
coarse cotton cloth, sack-cloth, and bagy, or calamus aromalicus, and 

in money. 



bring cotton cloths, and a few of silk, and take away 
Deshamra and Wallagram , black pepper, coco-nuts, cin 
ger, terra japonica, capili flour, and carthamus, or cossum 
demand be sudden, they bring ready money: but 
bring as much cloth, as, when sold, procures their 
wards; and sometimes even more. 

From Namagundla , Gudihunda , and Pallia, whi< 

Bala-pura, the merchants bring sugar, sugar-candy 
They take back betel-nut, coco-nuts, terra japonica, and ginger. 
.The exchange is about equal. 

From Pamudi near Gutti, and other places in the country ceded 
to -the' Nizam, merchants bring a variety of cotton cloths, and take 


away coco-nuts, and lac, with a balance in- money. 
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From Haveri, in the Marattah country, merchants bring cossumba, 
terra japontca, opium, tent-cloth, mailtuta, or blue vitriol for colour¬ 
ing the teeth, borax, sajira, the seed of an umbelliferous plant, and 


asafoetida. They take away coco-nuts, Zac, and money. 

Merchants from Gubi, and its neighbourhood, go to IVallaja Petta, 
near Arcot, with Desfwvara betel-nut, and black pepper; and bring 
back cloth, and all kinds of goods imported by sea at Madras. 

Merchants from Salient, and Krishna-girt bring cloths, and take 
away betel-nut , pepper, and money. 

Trade is allowed to be flourishing at present. At every fair there 
are sold from 50 to 100 loads o betel-nut, produced in the neigh¬ 
bouring districtsof Sira, Hagalawadi, Ch ica - Nay a kana-Hu Ibj , Buai- 
halu, Honazvullp, and Gubi: with about from 20 to 40 loads of Copra, 
or dried coco-nut, from the same districts. Much, however, of these 
articles, the produce of these districts, is sold at other places. 1 he 
load is 8 Maunds, each of 40 Sultan J> Seen . The average rate of this 
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and 12,480 Mautids, or 2704 hundred weight of coco-nut, the pro- 
duce of these districts, sold annually at Gubi. August is. 

The coarse cloths made in the neighbourhood by the Dec&ngas, Mauufac- 
Togotas, and Whallla.ru , sell from 2 to 6 Fanams for each piece called lUres - 
Shiray. About 100 pieces are sold at each fair, worth in the whole 
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sold.. 

Although this is a very short distance from Sira, the Candaca of Measure*, 
grain contains only 320 Seers, and the shells called Cowries are not 
at all current. The Batta, or allowance made for exchanging* gold 
to copper, is or not quite 4 per cent, on the regulated price. 

The country, between Tumcuru and Gubi, consists of gently Appearance 
swelling lands, entirely resembling that through which I carne.^ 1 ' 1 coun ' 
yesterday. A very considerable proportion of it is not cultivated. 

The soil near Tumcuru is rather sandy. Near Gubi it is in general 
good, with a large proportion of rice lands. This is now-cultivating 
chiefly for the crop called Puneji. The tanks are too small to re¬ 
tain a supply of water for the Vais/tkha crop. They answer only 
tor cultivation in the rainy season ; as they merely preserve a quan¬ 
tity sufficient to supply the fields, when there may be an interval 
of eight or ten days of dry weather. The rains seem to have been 
here more copious than towards the north and east; but still the 
people complain. In no place between this and Aladhu-giri is water 
raised by the Capily, although no reason is assigned for this neglect, 
except that it is not the custom. 

lb th August. —I went three cosses to Muga - Nay alum a-C'otay, a Mvga-Niys* 
village in the Hagalawadi district. It is strongly fortified with mud ham - Cota #> 
walls, and contains 190 houses. Before the last Marattah invasion, 
it had, in the Petta, a handsome market, consisting of a wide street, 
which on each side had a row of coco-nut palms. While Pur serum h 

Bhow was at Sira, he sent 500 horse and 2000 irregular foot, with 
Vol. II. F 
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lasted two months, during which the Maruttahs fired their gun se¬ 
veral times, but they never succeeded in hitting the place. On 
some occasions they had the boldness to venture within musket, 
shot of die walls; but two or three of their men having been killed, 
they afterwards desisted from such deeds of hardihood, and finally 
retired without one of the defendants being hurt. The peasants 
destroyed the market, to- prevent die Marat tafia from availing 
themselves of the houses in their approach. Nothing can equal the 
contempt which the inhabitants of Karmita have for the prowess of 
a Marattah army, but the horror which they have at its cruelty. 
When Purseram Rhow left this neighbourhood, his people carried 
off all the handsome girls that felHuto their hands; and they swept 
the country so clean of provisions, that three fourths of the people 
perished of hunger. 

The country through which I have come to-day, is much like 
that which I saw yesterday. For three years the crop of Ragy has 
almost entirely failed. Last year the rain coming in plenty, after 
the crop of Ragy had been burnt up, they had a good crop of rice,, 
The year before, there being in the reservoir only a small quantity 
of water, the people had no rice; but applied the "water to the cul¬ 
tivation of sugar. Hitherto this year the Ragy looks well; but 
there has been no rain for twenty days. r I here has been water 
enough, however, to enable them to sow one fourth of the Raitiktt 
crop of rice. If in ten days any rain should come, the crop of Ragy 
will be good, and much of it would still endure a drought of three 
weeks. Notwithstanding this scarcity, the natives are not abso¬ 
lutely in Avant of provisions; for they bring a supply of grain front 
other places that have been more favoured. 

August 17 . 17th August. —In the morning I went two and a half cosses to 

Conli. About three miles from my last night’s quarters, the country 
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4 „u not near so rugged as those to CHAPTER 
•*,U among Uio *,ur B u3. Owing probably to the vicinity 
of the iron mines, they are very bare of trees, and their surface is Au S ust W- 
covered with small stones intermixed with bare rock; but this, not 
being granite, never appears in those immense naked masses so 
common in the hills running north from Capala-durga, or near the 
eastern Ghats. The hills here, as well as the others above the Ghats , 
do not form long uninterrupted ridges, but are almost every where 
surrounded by level ground; so that in travelling among them, 
there is little occasion to ascend any great, heights, The rallies in 
some places are narrow, and torn up by the empty channels of tor¬ 
rents ; in other places they are wide, and well cultivated. I am 
informed, that this range of low hills extends all the way north to 
Chatrakal , and in its course comes near to Sira. It seems to extend 
about three miles south from Conti; and beyond that I can see 
quite a level country, extending to a low range of hills at Mia- 
samudra, In the vallies here are many palm-gardens. The people 
complain much of the want of rain ; but their crops have not suf¬ 
fered, and I suspect that they exaggerate the dryness of the 
country. A Brabrnn here would not allow that he had ever seen 
a season in which rain had fallen in tolerable plenty. 

On my way I passed over Dor ay Guda, the lvill producing iron- iron mines at 
ore; but, not being satisfied with the view which I then took, I Do ‘ a y Gud<i - 
determined to stay another day to examine it more fully; and in 
the mean while I investigated the process that is used for smelting 
the ore. 

At each set of works twenty men are employed. In the smelting- Manner of 
house there are, 

1 man to put in the ore and charcoal, and to take out the iron. 

3 men to blow the bellows. 

6 men to supply the charcoal. 

*•' I man to supply ore. In a forge that is about two miles from 
the mine, he must keep 5 asses. 


smelting the 
ore* 
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1 blacksmith 

2 bellows-men. 

3 hammer-men, 
3 charcoal-men. 

of trees, therefore, 


it would be preferred 

The ore is smelted twice a day. At each time, i 
Seer§ of cleaned ore are put into the furnace ; and th 
nigs, on an average, should produce 65 Seers of wrought in 
is about 20 per cent, of the ore. The two blocks of iron fr< 
smelting-furnace are heated, and then cut into five wedges, each 
about three Seers; and twenty-five, each about two Seers. These, 
having been heated in the forging-furnace (which is open above, 
and does not seem to give more heat than a good blacksmith’s 
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5 ), are beaten once by three men, with hammers weighing 
or 14 pounds, and are then fit for sale. The iron 
first, therefore, is very malleable, and the fusion is 
never so complete as to form a button of the metal. The iron, 
according- to the demand, sells at from three to five small pieces, 
or from 6 to 10 Seers, for the Fanam; and is bought up by the roer- 
ehauts of Chin'-ray a~pat tana, and Narasingha-pura, who carry most 
of it to Seringapatmn. At the first price it brings 20s. 8 d. a hundred 
weight; at the second price, it brings rather more than 12s. ( ld. 
It must be observed, that this account entirely contradicts that 
which was given in the Citin'-rayon'-durga district; the quantity of 
iron produced from the ore here, being infini tely smaller and higher 
priced than that produced from the black-sand. The wedges are 
also smaller, and the workmen are paid by a division; all of which 
are contrary to the assertions of the people of Chin'-r/iyan'-durga. 

The manner of division is as follows: the master gets the produce 
of one day's labour, and the workmen get that of three, and divide 
each day’s work thus: 




the man who furnishes ore, fori 
each of the bellows-meu at the 
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Large Pieces. CHAPTER 

- 2 vii. 

’ e August 17. 

3 

Large piece* -T 

■■■?-. - 3 

To each of the 9 charcoal makers 1 small piece - 9 

To the blacksmith - - 1 - - 5 


To the head-man at the smelting-furnace 


To each of the bellows-men at the forge 1 piece 
To each of the hammer-men 2 pieces 


2 

6 


Small pieces - £5 


; jpid, when the master can make 
the necessary advances, are employed the whole year. Allowing 
that they smelt in all 320 days in the.year, the lower workmen, at 
a medium price of 4 pieces of iron for the Fanatn, make only 5 Fa- 
nams a mouth, out of which they must pay ground-rent for their 
huts. This is low wages. The blacksmith has high wages; but he 
must: find the hammers, anvils, forceps, See. 

The annual expenses of the master are: 

Fanams, 

To the renter of mines and woods - ~ - 130 

To ground-rent for the forge » - - 

Tor bellows - - - 

For an annual sacrifice to Gudada Umnut, the mother rf the 
hill - - - - - 

For two sacrifices to Hombalu Depttru, the god of furnaces 
To a feast given by the labourers at Garni, in honour of the 
anvil, 150 coco-nuts, and one Rupee's worth of legumes 
A new cloth to the blacksmith at Sivaratri 


50 

ISO 


10 

30 


20 

10 




- 430 
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Fariams. From the smallness of this profit, I doubt the accuracy of 
the account; especially as, byway of a retainer, the master must 
advance from 50 to 70 Fanams to each man, say in all 1200 Fanams, 

and must make them occasional advances of 20 or 30 Fanams , to 

' > ' 

enable them to subsist till they can sell their iron. They are by this 
means bound to his service; and, without repaying the advance, 
which very few of them are ever able to do, they can follow no 
other employment. If he cannot employ them, they may for a sub¬ 
sistence work with the farmers. He is obliged to build their huts, 
which is done in the intervals of other labour. It is probable, in 
fact, that all the advances are made by the merchant, in which case 
his profit is sufficient. 

18th August ,—In the morning I went all over Domy Guda, which 
js about a mile in length, from five to six hundred yards in width, 
and is divided into three hummocks. The northernmost of these 
is the most considerable, and rises to the perpendicular height of 
four or five hundred feet. It is situated in the Hagalawadi district; 
hut,, for what reason I know not, pays its rent to the Amildar of 
Chica Nayakam Hully. This is the only hill in this vicinity that 
produces the iron ore; but as the same hill in different villages is 
called by different names, I at one time imagined that the mines 
had been numerous. The people here were ignorant of there being 
any other mine in this range of hills ; but that I afterwards found 
to be the case. At Conli this hill is called Daray Guda, which name 
I have adopted. On all sides it is surrounded by other low hills ; 
but these produce no iron. 

The whole strata of these hills are vertical, and, like all others 
that I have seen in the country, run nearly north and south. 
Where they have been exposed to the weather on a level nearly 


with the ground, which is generally the case, these- strata divide CK ^' r 
into plates like schistus, and seem to moulder very quickly. In a 
few places they rise into rocks above the surface, and then they August lfv 
decay into roundish or angular masses. All that I saw were in a 
state of great decay, so that it was difficult to ascertain their na¬ 
ture ; but, no doubt, they are either earthy quartz, or hornstone 



texture; but outwardly they arc covered with a metallic efflores¬ 


cence, in some places black, in others inclined to blue 

A ledge of this rock passes through the longer diameter of Doray 
Guda, and seems to form the basis of that hill; but the whole super¬ 
stratum, both of the sides and summit, seems to be composed of a 
confused mass of ore and clay. The surface only is at present 
wrought; so that very little knowledge can be obtained of the inte¬ 
rior structure of the bill. In its sides the miners make small exca¬ 
vations, like gravel-pits, but seldom go deeper than five or six feet. 
On the perpendicular surface of these the appearance is very va¬ 
rious. In some places the ore is in considerable beds, disposed in 
thin brittle vertical plates, which are separated by a kind of harsh 
sand, yellow, bluish, or green. In one place I observed this sand 
of a pure white, and forming little cakes, readily crumbling be¬ 
tween the fingers. In other places the ore is hard, forming irregu¬ 
lar concretions, with various admixtures of earth,, clay, and ochres. 
This kind has a tendency to assume regular forms, botroidal, and 
reniform, which inwardly are striated with rays diverging from a 
center. Sometimes plates are formed of this kind of ore, which 
consist internally of parallel stria:. Another form of the ore is 
bluish, and very brittle. The whole is mixed with what the natives 
call Cari-cul, or black-stone, which is browir haematites. This is also 
scattered all over the surface of the ground, and there especially 
assumes botroiilul and reniform shapes. By the natives it is consi¬ 
dered as totally useless. In some pits I could observe nothing like 
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:R a regular disposition of the component parts; in others, th< 
substances are evidently stratified, both in straight s 
positions. - 

The manner of mining the ore is extremely rude and unthrifty. 
A man with a pick-axe digs on the side of the hill, until he gets a 
perpendicular face five or six feet wide, and as much 1 ligh, having 
before it a level spot that is formed from what he has dug. Before 
him he has then a face containing ore, more or less intermixed 
with clay, sand, and haematites, and covered with two or three feet 
of the external soil. He then scoops out the ore, and matters with 
which it is mixed; and having beaten them well with the pick-axe, 
and rubbed them with his hands, he picks out the small pieces of 
ore, and throws away the hematites, sand, clay, ochre, and large 
pieces of ore; assigning as a reason for so doing, that, as he can 
get plenty of small pieces there is no occasion for him to be at the 
trouble of breaking the large ones. The crumbling ores are also 
much neglected, as they, are transported with difficulty. When 
they have dug as fax as they choose to venture, which is indeed a 
very little way, the miners go to another spot, and form a new pit.' 
ihe ore, broken as 1 have now mentioned, is carried down oo 
asses hacks, and farther cleaned from earth, and broken into very 
small pieces, before it is put into the furnace. If it .is to be carried 
tar, it is generally transported by buffaloes: hut this unwieldy ani¬ 
mal is incapable of ascending the hill, which in many places is very 
steep, and the paths are formed on the mouldering materials that 
have been thrown away by the miners. There is no person who 
prepares the ore for those who come from a distance : they remain 
here for sometime with their asses; and, when they have collected 
a considerable quantity, a number of buffaloes are brought to carry 
it away. The renter has no occasion to come near the mine. He 
knows the men that get a supply of ore, and each pays yearly a 
certain sum, and takes as much ore as he pleases. The renter states 
the furnaces that are supplied from hence to be six in Tumcuru, tea 








access to know that he conceals part of them ; yet he v^v 
1 more correct than the revenue accompts that are kept in Au S ust 
urnea’s office at Seringapatam . 

tradition remains concerning the time when this mine began 
be wrought, for the natives think that ore has been taken from it 


ever since the creation of the world ; or, as they express themselves, 


since the hill was born ; and, as above 100 ass-loads are daily car¬ 
ried from it, I think it probable that the miners have repeatedly 
gone over the surface. At each time the natives remove only a 
very attjall proportion of the iron; and after a certain number of 
years, new decompositions, and recompositions of the materials 
seem capable of rendering the surface again fit for their manner of 
working. 

The miners have a tradition, that formerly there had been dug 
into the southern face of the largest hummock an immense cavern, 
from whence the whole neighbourhood was supplied with ore. The 
roof of this is said to have given way, and to have buried the mi¬ 
ners of seven villages, with all their cattle. The appearance of the 
hill confirms the truth of this tradition, there being evident proofs 
of a part of it having fallen in; and in the perpendicular surface, 
left by this convulsion, may be seen the mouth of a cavern, pro¬ 
bably a part of the old mine. The time when this happened, is 
likely to have been very, remote ; as, lower down than this con¬ 
vulsed surface, there is another mine, which the natives believe to 
be a natural cavern, and into which, not without some reason, they 
are afraid to enter. Indeed, none of them have attempted it; for 
they are persuaded that it extends a great way into the earth, 
which made me curious to examine it. 

The miners have evidently wrought into this part of the mine 
from the westward; and until they came to the ledge of earthy 
quartz, or hornstqne, before mentioned, they have carried on a 
regular face of considerable width and depth. This ledge cutting 
Vox.. II. G 
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CHAPTER off the mine, they had by the side of the 
zontal cavity into the hill, and thus fo 

August is. feet long-, twelve feet high, and nine wide. * 
they had then met with some obstruction ; for tm 
formed another mine, which cuts off the communication be 
the ground and the first mentioned cavern. As there were evident 
marks of the feet of a large beast of prey at the mouth of the cave, 
I took the precaution of making a Scapoy fire his musket into it; 
and, nothing but a large flock, of bats having appeared, I went in, 
accompanied by two armeid men. We soon came to a place wherq 
a bed hatl been formed in the sand by some of the tiger kind; and 
having advanced about 100 feet we reached the end of the cave, 
where another wild beast had formed its bed. This, therefore, was 
probably the usual haunt of a pair of leopards. \V e found also a 
porcupine’s guilt; but were uncertain, whether the animal had 
fallen a prey to the leopards; or whether, protected by its prickles, 
it ventured to shelter itself in their company. The sides of the 
mine consist partly of the ore, and partly of the rock already men¬ 
tioned, which is much intermixed with the Caricul, or brown haema¬ 
tites. The place is perfectly dry. It is probable that the work was 
deserted when the poor people in the higher mine suffered. Ever 
since, the miners have contented themselves with working on the 
surface, and even there are in constant fear. An annual sacrifice is 
offered to prevent the spirit of the hill from overwhelming the 
miner. She is called Canicul Dtcdru, or the goddess of ironstone, 
and Gudada Umma , the mother of the hill; and is represented by 
the first convenient stone that the workmen find when they come 
to offer the sacrifice. They also put themselves under the protec¬ 
tion of a benevolent male spirit, named Muti Raya, or the pearl 
king. He is worshipped by offerings of flowers and fruits only, 
and is represented by a shapeless, stone, that is hid in the obscurity 
of a shrine, which is composed of stones and flags, and which in all 
its dimensions extends about six feet. 
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the morning I went two cosses tb 
%>ia Mada, having been detained on the way by exa¬ 
mining the minerals of a hill, which, from a teinple situated near *Jb 
it, aiid dedicated to Sim, is nained Mulaiszmm Betta. Owing to Bztta. 
the vicinity of this temple, a white Lithomarga that is found on the Minerab * 
hill is considered as holy, and is used in place of the cobsecrated 
ashes which the followers of Sim employ to make the marks of their 
religion. The strata are nearly the same as near Doray Gitda, and 
consist of a schistose decaying rock disposed vertically. Parallel 
to this I observed strata of white fat quartz, from one inch to 
twenty feet in thickness. Hear the temple I found the veins or 
strata of quartz running parallel to each other, and from six to 
twelve inches distant, and at similar distances sending off transverse 
bands Which united the strata. The interstices of this kind of net¬ 
work were filled Up with the common stone of the country, not 
much decayed. It seems to be a hornstone, containing a good deal 
Of iron, and some mica. The surface of this rock had a curious ap¬ 
pearance. The ferrugineous brown of the hornstone being cliec- 
quered with the gray quartz; while this, resisting the weather best, 
stood up considerably above the surface, and represented in minia¬ 
ture the Whin-dykes of the island of Mull, as described in the Pht- 
losophicat Transactions. In some places I saw the white quartz 
decaying into sand, and forming masses that on the slightest touch 
crumbled between the fingers. As I ascended the hill, I met with 
a curious concretion of brown calcareous tufa. It resembled very 
exactly a decayed white-suit’s (termes) nest changed into lime; and 
amongst its branches were impacted some pieces of decayed horn¬ 
stone, round which it had evidently been formed. In these hills 
such Concretion's, I was afterwards informed, are very common ; 
and some of them are of a pure white, in which case they are 
burned into lime, 
to ascertain the fact 


Bat this information I did not receive in time 
I saw also several detached lumps of brown 
hrematites; but on the hill there is no ore of iron, that is by the 
natives considered as wockable. 



CHAPTER The Lithomarga is found in large masses heaped to 
incumbent on the rocky strata, with various f 


r, a 
of which it 


August 19. j s intermixed ; and it appears to me to have been formed from the 
hornstone in a particular state of decay. Its surface is gem 


Modem a 
Mada, 


shining, polished, and conchoidal. The masses, so far as I observed, 
are not disposed in strata; but, internally, some of the pieces are 
composed of alternate thin plates of different colours. That used 
for superstitious purposes is of a pure white colour, and indurated 
substance; some is red, being coloured by an oxydeof iron; some, 
as I-have observed before, is internally stratified, and consists of 
alternate layers of t:he lithomarga and of a yellow oclne; some is 
black, resembling very dark vegetable mould in an indurated state; 
some again of the Lithomarga is of a pure white colour, and friable 
nature; and nearly approaching to this is another clay, which is 
evidently decomposed white mica. Among the Lithomarga is found 
a black friable substance, in its appearance much resembling char¬ 
coal; but it is undoubtedly of a fossile nature, and probably is an 
iron ore. It has a bluish tinge, which it probably derives from 
manganese. 

The temple of Malaiswara is a very poor building; but is much 
frequented at a festival in the month of Magha. Some of the figures 
on the chariot of the image are exceedingly indecent. The woods 
above the temple are rather taller than usual in these barren hills, 
and contain many trees of the Dtipada , Cklorovylon Dupada, Bueh: 
MSS. The resin is used as incense; and musical instruments, some¬ 
what resembling the guitar, are made of the wood. From the top 
of the hill the view is very fine ; the country being composed of 
hills, cultivated fields, reservoirs like small lakes, and palm gardens, 
all intermixed. In this hilly country are some considerable flocks 
of sheep, but no herds of breeding cows. 

Madana Mada contains 40 or 50 houses, and is placed'.between 
two reservoirs; one belonging to itself, and the other to a neigh¬ 
bouring village. So partial are the rains in this country, that the 
one reservoir is now half full, while .the other has not above a 




_ ^ the two hills, from whence, they afi 

>eing on opposite sides of a very narrow valley. Madana 1 


.s' a very fine palm garden, for the use of which the water of 


its 
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»rvoir is entirely reserved. When that fails, the proprietors ha . . 

...course to the machine called Capily. Three thousand Pagodas 
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have been granted try Parma for enlarging their reservoir; 



which means the machinery is expected to become unnecessary, 
and of course the revenue will be greatly augmented. The gardens 
here contain 48,000 palm trees. 

At night I was awaked hv a prodigious noise in the village, which 
was at some’ distance from my tents. On inquiry of the. sentry, I 
told, that there was no one near except himself; every other 
person having gone into the village as soon as the uproar com¬ 
menced. I lay for some hours in great uneasiness, supposing that 
my people had quarrelled with the natives; but, it being a rainy 
night, I did not venture out, and was unwilling to part .with the 
sentry. Sooh after all was quiet, and the people returned. In the 
morning my interpreter told me with a good deal of exultation, 
that one of the cattle-drivers had been possessed by a Pysachi, or 
evil spirit, and had been for some time senseless, and foaming at 
the mouth. On this occasion the whole people, Mussulmans and 
Pagans, had assembled; and, in hopes of frightening away the 
devil, had made all the noise that they could : but he had conti¬ 
nued obstinately to keep possession, till the arrival of the Brdhman,. 
who, having thrown some consecrated ashes on the man, and otlered 
up the prayers proper for the occasion, at length procured a i el ease. 
The interpreter, l suspect, made the most of his story, in order to 
remove my infidelity; as the day before I had refused roy assent 
to believe, that certain Mantrams pronounced by a Brahman could 
compel the gods to be present in whatever place he chose. It is 
almost unnecessary to observe, that the poor cattle-driver was 
subject to the epilepsy, the recurrence of which this night had, I 
believe, been occasioned by a violent paroxysm of intoxication, in, 


Epilepsy 
imagined to 
be owing to 
a devil. 
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August 20. 
Minerals of 
Cajina Guta, 



20th August;—Xu the morning I went to C 
and by the way visited a hill called Gojuid Guta, which produc 
much Cavicullu, or reddle. This hill is reckoned If coss from 
Nayakana Hully. The part of it which I examined consists of Gfe- 
ricul, or brown hematites, and clay. In some places the hematites 
forms a kind of rock; in others, it is found only in small lumps 
immersed in the clay. In this hill it lias every where a strong ten¬ 
dency to decomposition, and then in most places forms red ochre, 
but in some parts it falls into a yellow Oxytle. I observed nothing 
in it like Strata. Those masses which consist of Clay mixed with 
lumps of the haematites, in various stages of decomposition* hear a 
strong resemblance, except in hardness, to thehornstphe porphyry 
found near Seringapatam ; for many of the lumps of hematites arc 
angular, and have a glassy longitudinal fracture, while their trans¬ 
verse fracture is earthy. Whoever sees these masses* I am per¬ 
suaded, will be struck with the resemblance, and will believe that 
from the one kind of mineral the other derives its origin. In all 
this chain of hills, however, I confess* I saw no porphyry, nor even 
granite. The reddle is found in large veins, or irregular masses, 
running through the rock of haematites, or masses of clay, in Very 
irregular directions; and seems to be nothing more than the horn- 
stone of the country dissolved into clay, and then strongly im¬ 
pregnated with the red oxyde of iron, from a similar dissolution 
of the haematites. It always contains specks of yellow ochre. 
People come to dig it from Hegadu Demand Cotay, Chin'-riya-paG 
tana, Narasingha-pura, Gabi, and all the intermediate country 
toward the south and west, and they send it still farther toward 
the frontiers. For every ox-load of about 5 Cue ha Maunds, or 
about 1301b. they pay to the renter 1 2 Dudus, or about 6d. He 
says, that about 30 loads only are annually required. He keeps 
no person on the spot, and is either attempting to deceive me. 
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defrauded j for the excavations made to collect it CHAPTER 
are very considerable. It is used to paint walls, and to dye Goni, 
or sackcloth, and the cloth used by Sarniyttm and Jangamas. August zq* 
The dve comes out with the least water, but the colour is easily 
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In the same places are found Utkmmrgas of several colours, which 
teem to me to be portions of the clay less impregnated with iron 
than the reddle; and which perhaps derived their origin from 
hornstone, that contained magnesia, as some are known to do. 

In one of the excavations that have been made by digging out 
the haematites, and which forms a cave, I found the nests of a flock 
of wild pigeons, exactly resembling those of the caves of Europe. 

This bird therefore, is perhaps one of the most universally diffused 
kinds in the old world, at least of such as are in a wild state. The 
common sparrow is equally universal 

Cfika Nayakam ffuUy is a large square town strongly fortified 
with mud walls, and having Bruches, or cavaliers, at the angles. In 
its center is a square citadel fortified in a similar manner. In the 
outer town a wide street runs all round, and on both hands sends 
off short lanes to. the outer and inner walls. The houses are 
at present very mean and ruinous, and do not nearly occupy the 
whole space within the walls. They are in number about 6®0, of 
which 80 are occupied by Brahmans. It contains a garden which 
belongs to the government, is in great disorder, and is rendered 
disgusting by two Banyan-trees (Ficus Bengalensis) loaded with 
large bats, whom tire people will not disturb. To the south of the 
town, there was formerly a large suburb; but about forty years ago 
it was destroyed in an invasion of the Mamttah. It was plundered 
by Fursemm Bhow, when he was going to join Lord Cornwallis at 
Smngapatm ; but at that time he obtained very little, the inhabi¬ 
tants having hidden their most valuable effects, and withdrawn; 
into the hilly country. When the Mmtttah army retired to Sira, 
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Coco-nut 


CHAPTER they sent to the inhabitants assurances of protection, and began h 
nuking small daily distributions of charity to the B rd/mam. By 
August 20. this means they inveigled back a considerable number ot the inha¬ 
bitants ; and no sooner had they got the leading men into their 
power, than they put them to the torture, until the wretched men 
discovered where their effects were hid, and thus they procured 
500,000 Rupees. During the remainder of Tippoo’s reign the place 
continued languishing, the inhabitants of 300 houses only having 
ventured back. It possesses a small manufacture of coarse cotton 
cloth, both white and coloured, and made by Devdngas and Togo- 
taru. It has also a weekly fair, at which these goods, and the 
produce of the numerous palm-gardens in the neighbourhood, are 
sold. Many of its inhabitants act as carriers, transporting goods to 
different places for the merchants of Nag gar a and Bangaluru. Its 
name signifies the town of the little chief; which was the title assumed 
by the Polygars of Hagalawadi. its former masters, and who about 
300 years ago first fortified it. About a century afterwards they 
were overcome by the Polygars of Mysore.; and, in order to retain 
Hagalawadi free from tribute, gave up entirely this part of their 
dominions. Hyder made them tributaries even for Hagalamidi, and 
bis son stripped them of every thing. 

gist August .—I remained at Chica Nayakana Hidly, investigating 
the management of the palm-gardens in its vicini ty. I hese occupy 
by far the greater part of the watered land in the districts called 
Honccwully, Budihalu., Hagalawadi, and Chica Nayakana Hally, with 
a considerable portion in Sira and Gubi. In the dry season they 
require the assistance of the Capily, the water in the reservoirs sel¬ 
dom lasting throughout the year. 

Coco-nut palms are planted in rows round the Betel-put gar¬ 
dens, and also separately in spots that would not answer for the 
cultivation of this article, live situation for these gardens must 
be rather low; but it is not necessary that it should be under a 




most favourable for the coco-nut, is - a red clay mixed 
It must be free of iim,e and s 9 .li.ue substances. Other 


however, are employed ; but blacks mould is reckoned very 




The coco-nuts intended for jseed are cut in the second month 


aftef the winter solstice. A square pit is, then dug, which is suffi¬ 
cient] y large to hold them, and is about a cubit in depth. In this, 
fifteen days after being cut, are placed the. seed nuts,.with the eyes 
'Uppermost, and contiguous to each other; and then earth is thrown - 
in so adjust-to cover them, tipqffvWhidh is spread a little dung. In 
this bed, every second day for six months, the seed must be watered 
with a pot, and then the young palms are fit for being transplanted. 
Whenever, during the two- months following the vernal equinox, 
an occasional shower gives an opportunity by softening fhe soil, 
the garden must be - ploughed five times; All the next month it is- 
allowed to rest. In the month following the summer solstice, the 
ground must again be ploughed twice; and next month, at the 


distance of 43 cubits in every direction, there must be dug pits a 
cubit wide, and as much deep; In the bottom of each a little dung 
is put; and the young plants, having been previously well watered 
to loosen the soil, are taken up, and one is placed in each pit. The 
shell still adheres to the young, palm, and the pit must be filled with 
earth, so far as to cover the nut. Over this is put a little clung. For 
three months the young plants must be watered every other day; 
afterwards e v ery fourth day until they are four years old, exceptwhen 
there is rain. Afterwards they require no water. Every year the gar¬ 
den is cultivated for jRctgy, Udu , Jlcsscii'Uy or \v hatevei othei giain 
the soil is fitted for, and is well duaged ; and at the same time tout 
ox- loads of red mud are laid on the garden, for every tree that it con¬ 
tains, while a little fresh earth is gathered up toward the roots of the 
palms. The crop of grain is but poor, and injures the palms; it is al¬ 
ways taken, however; as, in order to keep down the weeds,the gi outuls 
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1 v’e or thirteen years, and continues ih pei~ 
t dies altogether after bearing for about a 
hundred vears. They are always allowed to die; and when they begin 
to decay, avounw one is planted near the old one, to supply its place. 
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Tn tin® fmintrv wine is never extracted from this palm, for that 
operation destroys the fruit; and these, when ripe, are considered 
as the valuable part of the produce. A few green nuts are cut m 

’ * lice which they then 

husks are commonly burned for fewel. A sufficient quantity ol 
Coir for country use is made by people of the lovs 
liaru, who collect the green husks of the nuts, whi 
for juice, or thrown down by the monkies. In order 
substance connecting the fibres, they steep the husks for si: 
in water; and then having placed them on a stone, they beat 
with a stick, and finally rub off with their hands all the adhering 
substance. The fibrous part, or coir, is then fit for being twisted 
into yarns. The crop begins in the second month after the summer 
solstice, and continues four months. A bunch is known to be ripe 
when a nut falls down, and it is then cut. Each palm produces from 
three to six burtches, which ripen successively. A middling palm 
produces from 60 to 70 nuts. As the nuts are gathered, they are 
collected in small huts raised from the ground on posts. W hen a 
merchant offers, the rind is removed, at his expense, by a man who 
fixes an iron rod in the ground, and forces its upper end, which is 
sharp, through the fibres; by which means the whole husk is spee¬ 
dily removed. He then, by a single blow with a crooked knife, 
breaks the shell, without hurting the kernel, which is then fit for 
sale, and is called Copra . A man can daily clean 1300 nuts. From 
20 to 30 per cent, of them are found rotten. These kernels sell to 
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at from 30 to 40 Fanams a thousand. The merchants 
vance to the whole amount of the expected produce, 
a,re forced to wait for repayment tillasecond crap: 
ice, they allow, is in general low; and tire proprietors of 
is, that are in easy circumstances, prefer taking their chance 
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of the market. 
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The old branches and leaves, of which a certain number annually 
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Irish, are allowed to drop spontaneously; and are here used chiefly 
for fewpl. They are also used to thatch the lints in the .garden; 
hut in this country are seldom, if ever, employed in the houses of 
the natives. The shells are made fnto charcoal, which is the only 
kind, that the goldsmiths use. 

To stock a garden of 200 trees, requires two men, three oxen, 
and a buffalo. These do no other work, but are sufficient for the 
whole cultivation. It must be observed, that if the paltps are 
planted at the distance stated by-the qidtivatorSj a garden con¬ 
taining 200 trees would occupy above .23 acres:; and the dry crop 
of grain may be considered as fully equal to the whole expense of 
cultivation. A garden of good soil pays 70 Fauams for the hundred 
trees; and of a very bad soil, such as that containing litge, the hun¬ 
dred trees pay only 20 Fynams ; and all intermediate rents are paid 
according to the value of the soil. At the first rate, the tree pays 
as rent about 5%d, and the acre not quite 4sv Take the average 
produce of a iniddling tree, as the neat produce of a tree on a good 
soil, and we have $5 nuts, the average price of which, at- 35 -Famms 
a thousand, will be 18i pence; from which deducting- the,rent,, each 
tree is worth about a year to the proprietor. To judge from 
appearance, however, I am inclined to think that the trees are in 
general planted nearer to each ot her. 

The coco-nuts that are planted around betel-nut gardens are not 
so productive, but pay a similar rent; which, however, is always 
low, in proportion as the soil is bad. They are planted in order to 
shelter the betel-nut palms, . 
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The Betel-nut palm/o x Arena, thrives best in the rich 
mould called by the natives Bray, or Krishna Bumi. The 
here look upon it as a matter of indifference, whether or not, on 
digging a little depth, water may be found in the soil. All that is 
required, is to have a proper supply of water either from the reser¬ 
voir, or by means of machinery. 

In the second month after the winter solstice, the nut intended 
for seed is cut ; and, having been put in a heap, is for eight or ten 
days kept in the house. A Seed-bed is then dug to the depth of a 
foot, and three inches of the mould is removed from the surface, 
which is then covered with a little dung. On this the nuts are 
placed with their eyes uppermost, and close to each other. They 
are then covered with an inch of mould, and for three months are 
watered every other day. The seedlings are then three or four in¬ 
ches high, and must be transplanted into a fresh bed that is prepared 
in the same maimer; but in this they are placed a cubit distant 
from each other. Here they grow for three years, receiving water 
once every other day ; and once a month they are cleaned from 
weeds, and have a little dung. 

One year after planting the seed, the ground that is intended for 
the garden must be dug to the depth of a cubit, and the soil ex¬ 
posed for two months. Young plantain, trees ( Musa ) are then 
placed in it at 1<> cubits distance from each other, and it is sur¬ 
rounded by a screen of coco-nut palms, and of Jack (Artocarpus 
integrifolia), time, and orange trees, which are defended by a hedge 
of the Euphorbium TirucalU , or milk-bush. At the same time seeds 
of the Agashay , or AEschynomone gramliflora, are planted throughout 
•the garden, at the distance of four cubits. When there is no rain, 
the garden must once in fifteen days be watered by channels made 
for the purpose. In the second month after the summer solstice of 
the third year, the young Arenas are fit for transplantation. Then 
throughout the garden, at the distance of 16 cubits, and in the 
middle between every two plantain trees, are formed pits, a cubit 
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M the seed-bed with much earth 

:r it is placed, the pit must be filled August at. 
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arth, and then receive a pot of water, 

__• itween two and three feet high, and have four or five 

branches, s If there be water in the reservoir, an irrigation once a 
month is sufficient; but the Capily must be used once in ten days, 
as the waterings given by it are but scanty. For three years after- 


arch the whole garden must he completely hoed twice annu 
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At the one hoeing, for every four Arecas, it must have a bullock¬ 
load of dung; and at the other hoeing, every tree must be allowed 
an ox-load of red soil. The mud of reservoirs is here thought to 
be very bad for a betel-nut garden. Ever afterwards the garden is 
hoed completely once a year only, and is then manured with dung 
— 1 red earth. At the intermediate period of six months, it is hoed 
near the trees, and has a little dung. At the end of the first three 
s, the Agaxhay trees are cut. The plantains are always reserved,; 
but, as the old stems are cut, which is always done in from 12 tp 
18 months, the young shoots are conducted to a distance from 
where the parent was originally placed; and when the garden is 
twenty years old, in these spots are planted other young Arecas i to 
supply the places of the old ones when they decay. Ibis second 
set are again supplanted by a third, growing where the first set did, 
and thus a constant succession is preserved. In a new garden, the 
Areca begins to bear fruit in nine years; but fourteen or fifteen 
years are required to bring forward those which are planted among 
old trees. They continue to bear for sixty or seventy years; hut 
after having been twenty-five or thirty years in perfection, they 
begin to decay. 

In a few gardens here, the mode of raising betel-nut that is in use 
-at Madhu-giri has been adopted; and it is said to be preferable, but _ 
is attended with much trouble. The plantain tree, however, is 
always preserved, and is considered as useful to the old palms. 
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month after the sin 
precede the Shortest day. 1 he.last crop is superior both in quantity 
and quality. The nut, on being* cat* is skinned in the course of t\ 
days, arid put into a large pot with as much water as will cO; ty -*~ 
two inches. It is then boiled for about three quarters of an 
until a white scum rises. The largest are then cut into eight pi 
and the smallest into two, with the others in proportion to \ 
size. During the four following days they are spread out in 
sun to dry, and every night 'they are gathered in a he&p-. When 





the fruit has been allowed to approach too near to maturity, the 



nut loses its colour; and a deceit is attempted, by adding a little 

reddle to the water in which it is boiled. This frequently deceives 
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nsumer, but never the experienced dealer; and seems to be 


A garden of 1000 trees, allowing eight cubits square for each 
tree, ought to contain father more than acres; but a young gar- 





den, containing trees at sixteen cubits, will require 8j acres. If 
it receive a sufficient supply of water from a reservoir, it re- 
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if it be watered entirely by the Capilj/, it requires an addition of 
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two men and four oxen. The rent in the first case is 25 Fanam 
for the hundred trees, and in the latter case only 12. The labour 


of two men and four oxen is therefore estimated at ISO Fanatm a 
year, and we may allow 120 for two men and two buffaloes. The 
great digging of the garden requires additional labourers to the 
amount of 40 Fanctms. The nut is prepared by a man who receives 
two Dudus for every Maund. or about 6 Fanatns for the garden. 
The bunches of nuts are cut by a person of the Bayda cast, who 
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thousand bunches, or about 10 Fayms for 
e annual expense therefore of a garden of 
t 426 Fanams, The produce is reckoned from 40 
be average is 50, which, for each tree, as exactly 
quantity that was said to be procured at Madkn-girl 
Nothing is paid to the Armldar- for the plantains or other fruit; 
but on this account the custom-house, according tp the size of the 
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garaen, charges annually from three to five Fanams. Where the 
Capiiy is used, the rent for each tree is rather under a penny. 
When the reservoir supplies the water, it is rather above two pence. 
Even in this case, when the trees are at \6 cubits distance, the rent 




of an acre does not exceed 20a.; which is less than rice would give, 
and not a third part of what is paid for the same quantity of ground 
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at Madhu-giri. On the same produce, the rent is rather greater 
here; so much superior at the former place is the skill oi the cul¬ 
tivator. The Areca tree is never cut till its leaves have turned 
brown. Its stem has then acquired great hardness, and in building 
cottages is very useful. 

The monkies and squirrels are very destructive, but it is reckoned 
criminal to kill either of them. They are under the immediate 
protection of the D her is, who assemble round any person guilty of 
this offence, and allow him no rest, until he bestows on the animal 
a funeral, that will cost from 100 to 200 Fanams, according to the 
number of Ddseris that have assembled. The proprietors of the 
gardens used formerly to hire a particular class of men, who took 
these animals in nets, and then by stealth conveyed them into the 
gardens of some distant village ; but, as the people there had re¬ 
course to the same means, all parties have become tired of this 
practice. If any person freed the poor people by killing these mis¬ 
chievous vermin, they would thinkthemselves bound in decency to 
make a clamour; but inwardly they would be very well pleased; 
and the government might do it, by hiring men whose consciences 
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young leaves collected, at the summit of the tree, in a large bud. 
New gardens are now planting without advances from government. 
Many of the old proprietors, having been reduced to poverty, have 
sold their right of replanting to others, who were in better circum¬ 
stances ; for all palm-gardens become private property, and may 
be sold or mortgaged, which, in the Riga's dominions, is not the 
case with any land that is cultivated' for grain. The proprietors 
complain, that for old trees they are obliged to - pay the same rent 
as for young ones. An old garden thus becomes much more valua¬ 
ble to the government, as on the acre there will be more treep that 
pay rent. If allowed to live to the full age of 80 years, -ff will pay 
rent; but, if cut at 45 years of age, when they begin to decay, •§• 
Only would pay. The produce of the country however suffers by 
allowing the trees to live after they begin to decay; and as the 
profits of the cultivator are at present sufficiently great, they might 
be allowed to cut the trees whenever they pleased, by fixing on the 
ground a rent equal to the present: the fixing the rent on the 
tree, is indeed a bad custom for all parties. 

In the country bet ween Sira and Sermgapatmn, there are scarcely 
any kitchen gardens. The farmers have a few spots, where for 
family use they raise greens; but I see no gardeners who make 
this business a profession, except in the island of Senngapatam , and 
in the country to the eastward of the Durgas, as it is called, Or that 
which lies to the eastward of the chain of hills which runs north from 
Capala-Durga , and on which there are so many fortified strong-holds. 

August.—I went three cosses to Arulu Gupap. Except the 
ridge of hornstone hills on my left, and a short detached ridge on 
my right, the country was free from hills, The soil was however 
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o good as that in the level country which lies between CHAPTER 
the- Burgas and the ridge of hornstone; for in many places 
rock appeared above. gi’ound, and luttips of white quartz aim 
intirely covered many fields. The rock here was gray granite. I 
believe the hornstone is confined to the ridge in which Dqray Jleft a 
is situated. In the small ridge to my right, the rocks were gray 
granite; the black-stone already described as accompanying this 
in the eastern Ghats ; and the same containing white spots, M'bich 
probably were quartz. 

At a small village by the way, I was shown a well, from whence Shidy mwmu, 
what the natives call Shidy munnu had been taken. It was in the an eart * 
back yard of a Br&hman's bouse. About two months ago he had 
dug 20 feet through the common soil of the country, which in 
many places is very deep. He then came to a stratum of this sub¬ 
stance, which he continued to procure until prevented by water. 

It is a loose scaly earth, of a silvery white colour, and is .mixed 
with small fragments of quartz. It is so friable, that it cannot be 
handled without falling to pieces, and is no doubt Schistose Mica in 
a state of decay. The micaceous matter is washed off by water, 
and, in the houses of inferior persons, serves the same purposes that 
the powdered mica., or abracum, does in the palaces of the great. 

They are in fact the same, only the abracum is purer. Study munnu 
is said to be found in great quantity near Colan 

Aritlu Gupay is a large village in the Hagalawadi district. It is AruluGvpay , 
fortified with a mud wail and ditch; but its market, which is a buiitby™!^ 
street running the whole length of one side of the town, is quite lun }lA H a ‘ 
defenceless. It contains about a hundred houses, and a temple of 
curious workmanship dedicated to Narasingha. It is not *q»f great 
size, but the whole is built of what the natives call Sila CttUu, or 
image-stone, which is indurated pot-stone. This has been cut and 
carved with great pains and industry, but is totally devoid of ele¬ 
gance or grandeur. f be general design is clumsy, and the execu¬ 
tion of the figures miserable. It wants even strength, the usual 
Von. II. 
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August 23 . 23d Avgust.—In the morning I was detained by a very heavy 

Appearance ra }^ } ia5 given the people high spirits. In the afternoon I 
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went two fosses to 
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country afforded a melancholy prospect. Like that near Bdma- 
tore, and the other places toward the eastern Ghats, it rises into 
gentle swells, and occasionally projects amass of naked granite, or 
of quartz blackened by iron; but it has once been completely cul¬ 
tivated j and every spot, except those covered by rock, bears 
marks of the plough. Scattered clumps of trees denote the former 
situations of numerous villages : all now, however, are nearly de¬ 
serted, I saw only two houses ; and a few fields ploughing for 
Horse-gram seemed to he the commencement of cultivation, from 
the time the country had been laid desolate by the merciless army 
of Purser am Bhow. r 

Turka-Caray consists of ail outer and an inner fort, strongly de¬ 
fended by a ditch and mud wall. It has besides, at a little distance, 
an open suburb^, and contains 700 houses; but is by no means com¬ 
pletely rebuilt. It has no merchants of any note; but contains 
20 houses of Divanga weavers, and 150 of farmers. I t possesses two 
small temples, Similar to that at Arulu Gupay; and which, like it, 
are said to have been built by a Shokm Raya, who-was.contemporary 
with Sankara A chary a, the restorer of the doctrine of the Vedas. 

This prince is very celebrated, by having built temples through¬ 
out the country south from the Krishna ri ver. All of them that I 
have seen are small, and entirely built ofstone. Their architecture 
is very different from the great temples, such as that at Kunji; the 
upper parts of which are always formed of bricks, and whose most 
conspicuous part is the gateway. This last mentioned system of 
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Carnatic are commonly said, by the Brd 
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is, to have been rebuilt August 23. 

by that prince : for it must be observed, that scarcely any temple 
of celebrity is admitted to have been founded' in this Yugam, or age 
of the world; and many of them are supposed to be coeval with 
the universe- The small rude temples so common in the country, 
and which, from the simplicity of their form, are probably of great 
antiquity, are all dedicated to Sahtis, or to spirits worshipped by 
the low casts, and never to any of the great gods. Many of them, 
no doubt, are of very late erection; but they seem to me to pre¬ 
serve the simple form of temples erected by rude tribes; and the 
worship performed in them appears to be that which prevailed 
throughout India before the introduction of the 21 sects which the 
Brahmans reckon heretical; although some of them were probably 
antecedent, at least in southern India, to the three sects of Br&h- 
vnans who follow the doctrine of the Vedas. 

This place formerly belonged to the Hagalaxvadi Poly gars, who, Buildings by 
although called Chica Ndt/akas, or little chiefs, seem to have been a 
powerful family. One of them, who lived about 250 years ago, £&*• 
Constructed in this neighbourhood four temples, and four great re¬ 
servoirs. According to the legend, Ganesa supplied him with money 
for carrying on these. This god appeared to the chief in a dream, 
informed him that a treasure was hidden under an image which stood 
in the suburbs, and directed him to take the money and construct 
these works. The treasure was accordingly found, and applied as 
directed. The image, from under which the treasure had been 
taken, was shown to me; and I was surprised at finding it lying at 
one of the gates quite neglected. On asking the reason, why the 
people allowed their benefactor to remain in such a plight, they 
informed me, that, the finger of the image having been broken, 
the divinity had deserted it; for no mutilated image is considered 
as habitable by a god. At one of the temples built with this money, 
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a very fine black stone, well polished, and cut into a ■ 
imitation of a bull. It was about eight feet long, six high, and 
four broad; and seemed to be of the same kind with the pillars in 
Hyders monument at Seringapatam. The quarry is six miles distant. 
The reservoir here is in very fine condition, and was constructed 
with Ganesas treasure. It formerly watered some excellent Areca 
gardens; but, in consequence of Purseram Bhow's invasion, most 
of the trees perished. For some days his head quarters were at this 
place. The coco-nut palms, that formerly surrounded the betel-nut 
gardens, Still remain, and mark their extent. The Amildar says, 
that he has only one half of the people that would be necessary to 
cultivate his district, and that most of them are destitute of the 
necessary stock. 

64th August.—I was detained all day at Tur'vea-Caray by the vio¬ 
lence of the rain. The strata here consist chiefly of gray granite, 
or gneiss ; for the matters composing it are sometimes nearly stra¬ 
tified, the dark green mica, or talc, being in some strata much 
-more predominant than in other. This gives it a veined appear¬ 
ance ; but it is perfectly solid, and, except this appearance, has 
nothing of a slaty texture. Here may be observed beds parallel to 
the strata of granite, and consisting entirely of this green matter in 
a state of decay. Its very greasy feel makes me suspect that it is 
rather talc than mica. Here also, as well as in many parts of the 
country, the gray granite is intersected in all directions by veins of 
reddish felspar, intermixed with fragments of white quartz. These 
veins are frequently a foot wide; and sometimes, in place of being 
disposed in veins, the felspar runs in beds, or strata, which are pa¬ 
rallel to those of the granite, and are several feet in width. 

25th August .—Iu the morning I went two cossea to Cada-hutty, a 
small village fortified with a mud wall. The country nearly resem¬ 
bles that between Arulu Gupay and Turiva-Caray ; but the soil is 
more inclined to be stony. It is, however, in a rather better state 
of cultivation, and perhaps a fourth part of the arable fields is now 
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>ngly fortified 
containing four huts, which the 



f occupied. These people, alarmed at my appear¬ 
ing that I came to take away their flocks for the 


army, did not approach the village all night; but pre¬ 
sing- their cattle to the danger of tigers. These beasts 
I to be numerous here, and at night frequently prowl 
is; we therefore burned fires round the tents, as was 
our usual practice in suspicious places. My motive for stopping at 
this poor place was, to examine the quarry from whence the fine 
black stone used i n Hyder’s monument was taken. When I assigned 
this reason to the people, it appeared so absurd to them, that their 
fears were greatly increased. 

This quarry is si tuated about half a mile east from the village, 
and rises in a small ridge about half a mile long, a hundred yards 
wide, and from twenty to fifty feet in perpendicular height. This 
ridge runs nearly north and south, in the common direction of the 
strata of the country, and is surrounded on all sides by the com¬ 
mon gray granite, which, as usual, is penetrated in all directions 
by veins of quartz and felspar; but neither of these enter the 
quarry. 

This stone is called Carieullu , or black-stone, by the natives, who 
give the same appellation to the quartz impregnated with iron, and 
to the brown haematites; and in fact they all run very much into, 
one another, and differ chiefly in the various proportions of the same 
component parts; hut have a certain general similitude easily de¬ 
fined, and are found in similar masses and strata. The black-stone’ 
of this place is an amorphous hornblend, containing minute, hut 
distinct rhomboidal lamellar concretions of basaltine, I imagine 
that it is the same stone with that which by the antients was called 
Bamltcsy and which was by them sometimes formed into images, as. 
it is now by the idolaters of India. 

The surface of the ridge is covered with large irregular masses,. 
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the rock itself is exposed to the air, it sepaff* AA 



rid us thicknesses, nearly vertical, and running h 
-Ill the sound stone, there is not the smallest appe 
texture, and it splits with wedges in all directions. The 
of the ridge is the lowest, and has on its surface the large 
It is there only that the natives have wrought it; they ^ 
contented themselves with splitting detached block! 
never.ventured on the solid rofcfc, where much finer pieces mig 
be procured than has ever yet been obtained. I he Bdswa, or bull, 
at Tunta-Caray , is the finest piece that I have seen. 

BaUapum, or Immediately north from the village is a quarry of Ballapum, or 
jpot-stouc. pot-stone, which is used by the natives .for making small vessels; 

and is so soft, that pencils are formed of it to write upon books, 
which are made of cloth blackened, and stiffened with gum. Both 
the books, and the neatness of the writing, are very inferior to 
the similar ones of the people of Ava, who, in fact, are much far¬ 
ther advanced in the arts than the Hindus of this country. This 
pot-stone separates into large amorphous masses, each covered with 
a crust in a decaying state; and some of them are entirely pene¬ 
trated with long slender needles of schorlaceous actynolite. 

In the same place I found the calcareous tufa in a solid mass, 
and procured a specimen distinctly marked with the impression of 
a leaf. 

Immediately parallel, and contiguous to the pot-stone, is a 
stratum of quartz in a state of decay ; which separates into schis¬ 
tose plates, disposed vertically, and running north and south. 

At Haduna Betta , Or Kite-hill, a toss east from Belturu, masses of 
a harder pot-stone, called Sila Cullu, may be procured; and from 
thence probably Shqlun Raya conveyed it to build his temples at 
Jj'ulu Gupay , and Turiva-Caray. 
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26th August .—In the morning I went 
The greater part of the country consists of barren ^ ^ 

with low bushes, and has never been cultivated. More than one August 26. 
half of the arable fields appear to be now waste ; but near. Bdluru 
there is a good deal of fine rice-ground, and more of it is under the tr y- 
Kartika crop than 1 have seen in any other place. The tank of 
Bdluru . is a fine work, and at present contains water to ripen.40 
Cmdacas of seed,. sowing at 200 Seers a Candaca. Another, heavy 
rain will secure them in 30 Candacas of the Vaisdkha crop. Here the 
sprouted-seed cultivation is preferred to all others. One half of 
the cattle died, last year of the epidemic distemper. There was 
plenty of forage. The people have not suffered from famine since 
the invasion of the country by Lord Cornwallis;: but on that occa¬ 
sion their misery was terrible. On the approach of the British 
army, the Sultan laid waste the whole country between this and the 
capital, and forced the inhabitants of the open country to retire to 
the hills, where they, built huts, and procured provisions in the best 
manner that they could; no steps having been taken by their 
prince to obviate the famine likely to ensue. They, were chiefly 
supported by the grain of the small villages that are hid among 
the hills and woods, and which it was not thought necessary to 
destroy. A large proportion, ho '•ever, perished of hunger, or of 
the diseases following too scanty a diet; and in the whole Ndga- 
mangala country, of which this forms a part, one half of the inha¬ 
bitants are now wanting, although they have had eight years to 
recover. This is the calculation of the officers of government. To 
judge from the desolation that I see around me, I should conclude 
the loss to have been greater. 

In this part of the country a good many sheep are bred : in the sheep, 
morning 1 met, with three large folds of them. 

To the eastward of Bellum, is a range of barren rocky hills. One Hills called 
of them rises to a considerable height, and is called Uaduna Oullu 
Bella, or Kite-rock hill, from its abounding with that kind ; of bird. 
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Bdluru is a large town, and both suburbs and citadel are strongly 
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fortified with a mud-wall, and ditch. The walls of the citadel have 
been lately repaired ; but those of the suburb are i» the same 
ruinous state in which, on the approach of Purser am Bhow, they 
were left by Tippoo’s troops. 

In all this part of the country it lias been customary, when a new 
village was founded, for the person appointed to be hereditary 
Gcmda, or chief, to place a large stone in or near the village. This 
stone is called the Cumvu Cullu, or calf-stone, and is considered as 
representing the GrAnia Dev Am , or god of the village. The here¬ 
ditary Gauda always officiates as Pujari, or priest; and at the an¬ 
nual village feast, after having nibbed it with oil, offers a sacri¬ 
fice, with which he feasts his relations and the chief men ot the 

place. ' ■vk-".-'\‘V : 

The Cttnmays, or as they are called by the Mussulmans, the Cum - 
the Cummay niamr> are a kind of Bruhimns different from the others of the 
Br&hmans. but j cou i d not .learn whence the difference arose. They 

eat in common with the others, but do uot intermarry. They con¬ 
sist of four tribes, which never intermarry, and are called Canary 
Arava-Tocala, Urichy , and Boburu Cummays. The three first tribes 
are of Karndta descent; the last are of Jdinga extraction, 1 hey 
are of the same Gotrams, or families, with the other Brahmans, and 
like them are divided into three sects, the & mortal, Sri Vaishnamm, 
and Madual; but some of them are of a sect called hhagavata. 
These, although they follow Sankara A chary a, wear the mark of 
Vishnu ; and their name implies that they are worshippers of that 
p’od. They observe the Bkadasi fasts at the same time with the 
Tayngala Sri Vaishnamm Brahmans, which occasionally differ some 
hours from those observed by the Smarted, These fasts have given 
still farther room for differences amotfg the Brahmans, the Pada~ 
galay Sri Vaishnamm, the VaisrAya Mata Maduals, and Utraya Mata 
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reasonably be expected on such a subject, _ 

proper time with great bitterness. The August #5, 

the fast should last has given rise to other 

ig that they ought to abstain front eating 

24 hours; others, that the fast should be protracted to two days. In 

these fasts,, all those who aim at being thought good men abstain 

totally from both food and drink. Lokika people, or those who 

prefer to their duty the gratification of their appetites, satisfy the 

cravings of their stomachs with fruit. The greater part of the Vai- 

dika Brahmans here, although they employ much of their time in 

, 1 v 

reading the T edas, or eighteen Puranas, do not pretend to under¬ 
stand either. They get a copy of some portion of either of these 
books, and every day employ a certain number of hours in reading 
it aloud; which they perform with a most disagreeable cant, and 
twang through the nose. This, however, they consider as suffi¬ 
ciently meritorious to entitle them to the love of god, and the ve¬ 
neration of men ; and a large proportion of their countrymen 
of the same opin io n. j***f*~~' 

27th August.-j-L went three cosses to Ndgamangalaj The country Au<nist2 y 
through which I came resembles what I saw yesterday; but the 
greater part of the heights, although barren, appear as if they had 
been formerly cultivated. At present very little of the country is 
under cultivation, and it looks very bare. Within sight were many 
ruinous villages. 

Migamangala is a large square mud fort, and contains in its cen- Ndgama*■ 
ter a square citadel, which, like that of Chica Nayakana Ilully, leaves sala ' 
room in the outer town for one street with short lanes on each side. 

In the inner fort are two large temples, and some other religious 
buildings, in good repair; and a Mahal , or palace, a Cutchery, or 
public office, and several large granaries, in ruins. The town and 
all these public buildings were erected by a prince named Jagadtxa 
Raya, who seems to have been of the same family with the Rdias 
You If. K 
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of Mysore ; for the two houses had frequent intermarriages. A 
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cording to tradition, Jagadha Raya, who founded this city, lived 


about 600 years ago. His dominions extended from Jagat . 

Pattern on the east, to the frontiers of the Manzur-abM Polyg 
and of the Uteri Raja on the west. They were bounded bv Hawaii 
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li on the north, and included the Belluru district, 
they were bounded by the territories of the Raja of j 
of the Vir'-Rttya, who possesses the country that we 


ill Coorg, a 

who was then proprietor of Mahd - RSyana-Burga. About three 
centuries ago, the successor of Jagadbm Raya, dying without chil¬ 
dren, was succeeded by his kinsman, the Curtur of Mysore. This 
town was originally called P^hani-pura, or the city of snakes; but 


its name has been changed into Nagamangala, which signifies the 
blessed with serpents, Before the invasion of Pur strain Bhow it 
contained 1500 houses, which are now reduced to 200, that are 
scattered amid the ruins. At the same time the Marattahs destroyed 
150,000 palm trees. In the whole district there are only about 
one half of the necessary culti vators, and they come in slowly, the 
Nizam's country being at too great a distance. Forty houses only 
have been built since the place received Cowl, or protection from 
the English. It possesses three fine reservoirs; but for the last 
four years so little rain has fallen, that very little of the rice-ground 
has been cultivated, and the proprietors have not been able to re¬ 
plant their palm-gardens, 

I observed the people fishing in the small quantity of water that 
is in the reservoirs; and was told, that small fishes are to be found 
in all the tanks of the country, although they frequently dry up, 
and have no communication with streams from whence they might 
get a supply. The eggs, no doubt, remain dry in the mud, and are 
not hatched until they have been moistened by the return of the 
water. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of Nagamangala are what are 
here called Tigularu, or Tayculuru ; that is to say, are descended 
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occasion of their an- August 17 ■ 


o account as to 1 

ir native country. Most of them have lost 
age ; but they never intermarry with the native 
s. Some of them can read, the books in the Tamul language 
g-to their 

In this district the Gaudas, or chief farmers, partly rent the vil- Manner of 
tagc, and partly collect, on the public account, whatever can be had lij0 
from the inhabitants. If a renter receives from them a much 
greater sum than what he agreed to give to the Amildar, part is 
en from him; but a small or reasonable profit is allowed. In 
every village a piece of ground is allotted for the Gauda. If he 
rents the village, he pays nothing for this land, and has it free on 
account of his trouble; but if another person manages the village, 
the Hereditary Grattda pa$s rent like any other farmer. If the crop 
be very deficient, the renter is not obliged to fulfil bis agreement, 
as he can raise little or nothing from the farmers; but if he can 
raise SO or 90 per cent..of his expected collections, he must make 
up the balance. The farmers have a fixed property in the fields, 

. which are let according to a valuation made by Jagadeva Raya; and 
so long as a man pays his rent accoi'ding to that valuation, he 
cannot be turned out of his possession. The Sultan made a new 
valuation, but never realized it; for the outstanding balances 
always at least equalled the additional imposts. The rice ground 
always pays by a division, and the dry-field by a money-rent. 

Ground that.has not been occupied for some time pays no rent for 
the first year that it is brought into cultivation; a fourth part of 
the valued rent is laid on every succeeding year; so that on the 
fourth year it pays a full rent. Almost every where in India some¬ 
what similar prevails; and the custom arises from a conviction that 
rest injures the soil. In some places it is necessary to cut trees; 

, but that is not the case here. Jj 
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Chinncr,' 


it for pencils as they do the other. 

disposed in strata much inclined to the horizon, and runni 
and south. Some of it is reddish, and some has a greenish hie 
Intermixed with it are' several large masses of white quartz. The 
rock at the town is granite. 

28th August .—In the morning I went three cosses to Chinna, 
The country is more barren than any that I have seen for some time, 
and the heights rise into low rocky hills. Some parts of it are co¬ 
vered with low trees, especially with the Elate sylvestris , or wild- 
date. Chinna is a poor ruinous places It was formerly of some 
but- about 30 years ago it was destroyed by the Marattah 
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Company's 

cattle. 


Jaina Ban a* 
jigas. 


army, then attacking Hyder, and it has never since recovered. 

I found near this a herd of draught oxen belonging to the Com¬ 
pany, and in excellent condition. This seems to be owing to the 
care which is bestowed, during tire rainy season, on collecting hay. 
By taking the same trouble, the herds of the natives might be kept 
in a very different state from that in which they now are. 

Here are a set of people, among whom is the ehi ef of the v illage, 
that are called Jaina Banijigns, They seem to be different from 
those called Jainu , as they do not wear the Linga. There are about 
forty families of. them, scattered through the villages north and 
east from Seringapatam. The Gouda relates, that B/ma Anuja AcM- 
rya, having obtained the victory in a great dispute with the priests 
o i' Jaina at Tonuru, caused these, with as many of their followers as 
were obstinate, to be ground in oil-mills. The remainder, who had 
been converted by; this■ powerful mode of argument, received Chah- 
rdntikam from the Br&kptan, and their descendants are these Jaina 
Banijigas. They neither eat nor intermarry with Jainas who retain 
their former worship; but adore- Vishnu, and are disciples of one of 
the hereditary chiefs of the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans , who gives 
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and cultivators. '•' . 

snt one coss tO'Mail-cciay, ov the lofty for- 
'ountry is steep, and nearly uninhabited. There are, 
f places on the ascent that have a good soil, and that 
aeen cultivated. The other lands are covered with 
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Mail-cotay , in the Sanskrit language, is called by the uncouth MaU-miay, 
name of Dakshina BhadariMsramam. It is situated on a high rocky 
hill, and commands a noble view of the valley watered by the Ca- 
•afrri, and of the bills of Mysore to the south ; of those of the Ghats 
the west; and toward the east, Savana-Durga and Siva-Ganga 
the prospect. It is one of the most celebrated places of Hindu 
worship, both as having been honoured with the actual presence of 
an Amtara, or incarnation of Vishnu, who founded one of the tem¬ 
ples ; and also as being one of the principal seats of the Sri Vmsh- 
■navam Brdhmans, and having possessed very large revenues. About \ 
forty years ago, it contained almost a thousand houses inhabited by 
Brahmans, who did not allow many of the S&dras to remain in the 
place. A few shop-keepers and Sat Ananas composed the remainder 
of the inhabitants. Soon after this period xhe Marattahs gained a 
victory over Hyder, and encamped for some time on the south side 
of the bill. The Brahmans here were too cunning to be caught, and 
the place was entirely deserted; but even the temples of their gods 
did not escape Marattah rapacity. For the sake of the iron-work, 
and to get at it easily, they burned the immense wooden Baths , or 
chariots on which the idols are carried in procession ; and the fire 
spread to the religious buildings, some of which were entirely con¬ 
sumed. A sufficient number, however, still remain. The three 
principal are, a temple placed on the very summit of the rock, and 
dedicated to Narasingha , one of the Avai&ras of Vishnu; the great 
temple of Chillapulla R/tya ; and a noble tank. 
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The large temple is a squa 
entirely surrounded by a col 
tecture, at least outwardly. The columns 
about six feet high. Above the entablature, in pis 
is a clumsy mass of brick and plaster, much higher 
Jumns, and excavated withnumerous niches; in which i 
together many thousand images composed of the same m 
and most rudely formed. Unwilling to give offence, I did 
•any of the interior parts of it, although no remonstrance would 
have been made against my entering’the inner courts; but I wished 
to get some information from the Brahmans; and my not presuming 
to approach so holy a place evidently gave satisfaction. The pre¬ 
sent structure was built, or at least put into its present form, by 
Mantet Amiga Acharya ; but, as I have before mentioned, the temple 
itself is alleged to be of wonderful antiquity, and to have been not 
only built by a god, but to be dedicated to Krishna on the very 
spot where that Avatar a performed some of his great works. Al¬ 
though the Image represents Krishna, it is commonly called Chilla- 
pullaR&ya, or tlie dariing prin.ee ; for ChUlapulla is a term of endear¬ 
ment, which mothers give to their infants, somewhat like our word 
darling. The reason of such an uncommon appellation being given 
to a mighty warrior is said to be as follows: oh R&ma Abuja's going 
to Mail-cotay , to perform his devotions at that celebrated shrine, he 
was informed that the place had been attacked by the Turc king of 
Dehli, who had carried away the idol. The Br&hman immediately 
set out for that capital; and on his arrival he found that the king 
had made a present of the image to his daughter; for it is said to be 
very handsome, and she asked for it as a plaything. All day the 
princess played with the image; at night the god assumed his own 
beautiful form, and enjoyed her bed ; for Krishna is addicted to such 
kinds of adventures. This had continued for some time when llama 
Anuja arrived, and called on the image, repeating at the same time 
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the idol immediately placed CHAPTER 

,,. _,-ig clasped it in his arms, he 

hillUpulla, and they were both instantaneously con- August 29 ' 
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r came near the idol than she disappeared, and is sup- 
l to have been taken into its immediate substance; which, in 
lt-ry, is a common way of the gods disposing of their fa¬ 
vourites. A monument was built for the princess; but as she was a 
Turc, it would have been improper to place this building within the 
walls of the holy place; it has therefore been erected at the foot of 
the hill, under the most abrupt part of the rock. 

The tank is a very fine one, and is surrounded by many buildings- Fine tank, 
for the accommodation of religious persons, and for the intended ‘ 
recreation of the idols when they are carried in procession. Were 
these kept in good order, they would have a grand appearance; 
but the buildings are filthy ami ruinous. The natives believe, that 
every year, at the time of the grand festival, the water of the Ganges 
is conveyed by subterraneous passages, and fills this tank ; yet they 
candidly acknowledge, that not the smallest external mark of any 
change takes place. On this occasion it is customary to throw in 
bits of money. My attendant messenger, who is a Brahman, says, 
that he was present when all the water was taken out by orders 
from the Sultan , who expected by this means to find a great trea¬ 
sure. All that was found, however, was a potful of copper money. 

The jewels belonging to the great temple are very valuableand Jewels be- 
' 0 . . , rrsi i longing to the 

even the Sultan was afraid to seize them. They are never exposed temple. 

to the risk of being carried- away b-y any desperate ruffian, but are 

always kept in the treasury at Seringapatam ; and during the time 

of the festival are sent to Mail-cot ay, under a strong military guard. 

This property was respected by the British captors, and the jewels 

are sent to the place as formerly. 
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granted them lands to the amount of 6000 Fagedm; 
from want of cultivators, they produce only 4000, or 1343/. 
rr,k “"" 1 . ,o . are managed by an Amildar, appointed by th 
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nient, and accountable to it for his conduct. The laoi 
amount to S00, pf which 200 are inhabited by Brdk 

* cl jp • I 

and a few shopkeepers. In the great temple four 
mans form the higher class of the servants ; and from thence tl _ 
receive a daily allowance. There is also a class of servants of a, 
Sadr a extraction, and consisting of musicians, dancing-girls, and 
Viushnavam, or Satmanas. The houses here are better than any 
belonging to Hindus that I have seen, above the Ghats; for the 
begging of the Brahmans is a lucrative employment, and several 
Gurus make this their chief place of residence. The houses are 
roofed with tilesy and have an odd look, from being entirely covered 
with thorns. This is done to prevent the monkies from unroofing; 
the houses; for those mischievous animals are here very numerous, 
and to destroy them is reckoned a grievous sin. The very person 
who applauds his Guru for having ground the Jailw in an oil-mill, 
will shudder with horror at the thought of a monkey’s being 
kiiJcd. i? 

Principles of I expected here to be able to get some account of the Mysore 
family, who long had been generous benefactors to the Brhhmam ot 
Mail-cotay; but in this 1 was entirely disappointed. I was told, that 
they gave themselves no concern about worldly aflairs; and that to 
them the history of the low casts was of no consequence. They 




the Hindus. 






rhich among the natives in general is the only thing 4 
* supplies the place of loyalty. Their military men are the only 
ass that seem to have a strong attachment to their princes; a 
they serve faithfully, so long as they are regularly paid, or gratil 
jjy a permission to plunder ; but provided these pay them better, they 
ate equally willing to serve a Mussulman or Christian leader, as a 
Hijifai prince. Terror is therefore the leading principle of every 
Indian government; and among the people, in place of loyalty and 
patriotism, the chief principles are, an alyect devotion to their spi¬ 
ritual masters, and an obstinate adherence to custom, chiefly in 

■ of ceremony and cast. 

August .—I remained at Mail-cotay , endeavouring to get a 
fuller account of the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans, or Aayngar ; but I 
had not so much success as I expected. I could not procure an 
interview with any of the Gurus ; for each of them an excuse was 
de; some were sick, some were fasting, and most of them were 
ent on their duty of begging, as it is called. I, however, met 


Sri Vaishna* 
vam Brak~ 
mans. 


1 "a. 

with a Vaidika Brahman, who was a very accurate man; and it was 
not owing to either want of abilities or inclination in him, that. I 
did not procure the information which I wanted. He was ot the 

I 


o-ala sect, and said that the TVadagalay separated from them in 
me time of Vedanta A chary a, who was born about 30 years after the 
death of Rama Anuja. Tayngala signifies southern language, while 
Frr ’ -alay signifies that of the north. Iu the country where the 
language prevails, the former are most numerous ; and the 
are most numerous in Telingana; but there are Brahmans 
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of both sects in either country; nor does the difference in opinion 
prevent them from intermarrying, if they be of the same nation. 

The books of the Br&kmans do not mention the time when the Heretical 
heretical Sects arose; they only notice the persons by whom the stxb ' 
Von. II. I j 





false doctrines were first promulgate 
eighteen in number ; and their aut 
extracted their doctrine from the six bodies of ti 
nas that are reckoned of a bad nature. These sects 
valent, and the Brahmans very low, till the time of San 
whom even this Sri Vaishnavam acknowledges to havi 
himself, who about 1520 years ago entered a woman of the 
cred cast, and was - born at Sringa-giri, near the western Ghats. 
had great success against the heretical sects, and entirely dest 
twelve of them ; but was contented to permit six of them to exis 
for some time longer. These six sects were, Phhmtdi, Charvaca, 
Buddha, Jaina , Vamana, and Pashu or Ganapatyam. The Pashmdi 
include all the people who wear the Linga ; and the Punckrums, or 
all those that worship Siva, and pretend to be exempted from the 
authority of the Brahmans. These are still very numerous, but 
consider this name as a reproach. The Charvaca worship a bull. 
There are many Jainas about Chin'-rdyu-pat tana, A few Buddhas 
remain in the Codagu country, which we call Coorg, The Vamanas 
are followers of a person of that name, and deny altogether the 
existence of a deity. The Ganapatyam believe in God ; but allege, 
that the Vidas and Saslmnu, with all the books esteemed sacred by 
the Hindus, are mere fables. These two last sects are very thinly 
scattered, and are held in great abhorrence; on which account they 
do not openly profess their doctrine, but call themselves by some 
other name. My informant does not know whether any of the 
other twelve sects now remain and profess their doctrine; but he 
says, that at any l-ate by far the greater part were obliged to adopt 
some of the six doctrines permitted by Sankara Ackdryato remain, 
as being true. How this could happen, or how a Smarted Br&hman 
could admit the truth of the doctrines of an atheist or deist, I do 
not profess to understand. The fact, I suppose, is, that these six 
sects had influence enough with the governing powers to prevent 
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: entered a woman of the sacred cast at SriPennaturu,' 

■b as Rama Anuja Achdrya. At that time the greater 
lived below the eastern Ghats were Pdshundis ; 
and of those who lived above the Ghats , the greater part were 
Jainas: but Rdma Anuja not only converted a great many Brdh- Y. 
mans from the doctrine of Sankara Achdrya, but also persuaded 
many of the heretics to become followers of the Brahmans. Among 
others was Vishnu Vardana Raya, a Jaina prince, and king of tile 

_ l i , _ i _ :J..1 .......* * i rh** /'il \r - v 


whole country, who resided at Vadava-puri; that Is to say, the city 
of the cow-keeper, a place that is now called Tonuru. By the as¬ 
sistance of this king, he converted the Jainas, and ground their 


■ 




obstinate priests in an oil-mill. As a Brahman, he could not put 
these people to death ; but having publicly convicted them of he¬ 
resy, it became the king’s duty to punish their infidelity. This 
great leader of the Brahmans made 700 Matas, or colleges, for Sun¬ 
ny as is; all of which, except four, have gone to ruin. He also 
appointed 74 hereditary chiefs, of every one of which the represen¬ 
tative in the male line continues at present to enjoy his elevated 
dignity. The Sannydsis are considered as of the highest rank ; but 
he hereditary chiefs will not receive from them either Chakran- 
tikam, or Upadtsa ; for this would be too humiliating an acknow¬ 
ledgment of superiority. Each Guru, married or unmarried, has a 
certain number of families, both Brahmans and Sudras, that are 
hereditarily subjected to the authority of his college, or house. The 
Sannydsis are addressed by the title of Swdmalu, or Swdmyalu ; the 
hereditary chiefs by that of Achdrya. Every Brahman in this 
country is called Swdmi, or lord. 

The appearance of Rama Anuja being one of the most important 
eras in the history of southern India, I was anxious to ascertain the 





I found, was considered 
Having sent for the owner of the 
for my informant to copy the elate 
venture to take such a step without tl 
leading men in the place. A council 
my tent, and it was judged allowable to 
which I wanted. To avoid delay, and to 
fered the owner a small sum of money to pay 
the date, and of this he readily accept 
party went to consult the book ; and at seven ill the < 
one of them having returned, I sent for my first infoi 
told me, that, this having been a fast day, none of them, 

I saw them, had eaten any thing; and that, immediate 
leaving the tent, they had all dispersed, and could not U, . as¬ 
sembled without an order from the Parputty, or civil off ‘ ‘“ J 

that singly no man would do any thing. Appli cation hav 
made to the Parputty , he immediately called an assembly, and 
they agreed to copy for me a life or journal of the proceedings 
of Rkma Anuja, leaving out only such Mantrams and passages 
as were fit only for the ear of a Brahman. Four or five hours, 
they said, would be sufficient; and my interpreter w as ordered, 
until the work was finished, to attend his brethren the 
at the temple. 

There is here a Matam, or con vent of Vair&gk, who claimed being 
my countrymen, as I belonged to the Bengal establishment. They 
said, that their cast was descended from the children of persons of 
all kinds, who, not having had any heirs, have made a vow to the 
image of Rama at Ayodya (Oude) to consecrate to his service their 
eldest son, should the god interpose, and grant them a family. 
Many of these consecrated persons have married, and the whole of 
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ly Piydrisin the temples of Vishnu are 
their cast. In that country many of them are learned; but those 
here acknowledged their ignorance. They abstain from animal 
food, and hold in abhorrence the custom, which prevails here, of 
marrying their aunt’s daughter. In every part of India a man's 
marrying his uncle’s daughter is looked upon as incestuous. The 
Vmrdgis of Stidru origin always assume the appearance of beggars; 
but they frequently trade from place to place in horses, arms, 
pearls, shawls, and other valuable articles; and on such occasions, 
to secure their property, they travel in large bodies Aved armed; 
not trusting entirely to their professions of poverty. They never 
trade in shops. They are at constant variance with the people of a 
tribe called here Gossain (properly Ghm/imi) ; and in the engage¬ 
ments that take place between these two sets of vagrants, lives are 
frequently lost. The forms assumed by the Vairdgis in begging are 
various. Some of them constantly remain in some painful or diffi¬ 
cult posture ; and, according to the postures which they assume, 
are called UrdaMlw, or Tieravcalia. Some of them, called Parama- 
hansa, or Digamlara , go quite naked, with their hair matted, and 
thickened with dirt; these beg from door to door, frequently pre¬ 
tending to be idiots, and to live in wastes and woods on leaves and 
wild fruits. The remainder are called Rdmtinandi. There is in this 
country a set of scoundrels who call themselves Vairagis; but who 
are disowned by those who pretend to be really so, and are by them 
called Bzrsta. These fellows extort compassion by burning them¬ 
selves with torches, and cutting themselves with swords. If pos¬ 
sible, they surround a woman who is with child, and threaten to 
torment themselves before her, unless, she gives them money. The 
woman in general complies, being commonly tender-hearted, and 
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great tenacity, being extremely difficult to 
the fibre; they split somewhat more easily in-: 
in that strongly resist all external violence, 
posed in vertical strata running north and south, 
laminae are placed in the same direction. In small piec 
ture is often not easily discernible; but it is always 
cuous in large masses, or when the rock begins to d< 
strata are intercepted by fissures crossing them at right 
but never, so far as 1 observed, containing any extraneou 
such as quartz or felspar. In decay, this rock has a tendem 
form long cylindrical masses, which from their fibrous nature 
somewhat the appearance of petrified logs of timber. Th 
common of these strata are various kinds of gneiss, which m 
cut here into pillars of any size, and afford admirable t 
fine buildings. Some of it is very small grained, and assumes the 
form which by some mineralogists is called regenerated granite. 

In some of the buildings here are columns of this kind, which are . 
of an excellent quality, and cut remarkably well. The people could ||| 
not tell from whence they had been brought. Many other strata v 
consist of a granite!, composed of hornblend-slate, quite black, and 
mixed with white quartz. When broken longitudinally, the quartz 
forms veins; when transversely, it forms spots. It might perhaps 
be called a hornblend porphyry. Here are also strata of schistose 
Mica; one of which is decayed into a kind of earth called Nama, 

.and is a source of some profit to the place. It is supposed to have 

. Mk • * 

been created 
.Krishna 
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h for this purpose, sent even to Kasi> or Benares . Some Vmhna- 
warns work it by digging the whole substance out of the beds in August 30. 
which it lies, and throwing it into large vessels of water. It is 
well stirred about; and, while the mica swims, the fragments of 
quartz remain at the bottom, and are taken out by the hand. The 
mica is then allowed to subside, and forms into amass, which is 
divided into small pieces, and afterwards made into balls by being 
moistened in water. These are sold for use, and are perfectly 
white. i > a ■.s' ; t ,, 

31st August. —In the morning my interpreter informed me, that August st. 

, . , , , , s , .. - /7 Difficultiesof 

last night, until a late hour, he had attended the council or Brak- th tBr&hmans 

mans at the temple. After a long deliberation, it was determined 
that they would give him a verse, or Slokani containing the era that matron. 

I wanted to know, enigmatically expressed, as is usual in these verses. 

They also explained the enigma to him in the vulgar language, and 
gave him a copy of this, which he might show ; but they enjoined 
ldm by no means to expose to profane eyes the Slokam, a request 
that he treated with great contempt. It was also determined, that 
they would neither copy any part of the book, nor permit it to be 
seen, under pretence of its having been carried away by the Ma¬ 
rat tahs. What could induce them to adopt such an excuse, I cannot 
tell. Before a hundred people at my tent, and these the chief in¬ 
habitants of the place, a man venerated for his years, his learning, 
and his piety, declared himself possessed of the book, and received 
money to defray the expense of copying a part of it; and now he 
was not ashamed to declare, that thirty years ago he had been 
robbed of it. To do him justice, he offered to refund the money; 
but my interpreter refused it, having no orders to rescind the bar¬ 
gain. It had, indeed, beeir by his advice that I had made the ad¬ 
vance. He alleged, that in his cast no promises of reward are 
looked upon as good for any thing; but that the immediate view of 
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generally be expected. 

I then went to Tonuru-Cdray, by the Mussulmans .< 

Taka, or the pearl-tank, a name given to it by one of 
officers who visited the place. From Mail-cat ay it is du 
cosses. The intermediate couhtry is very rough, contain 
narrow fertile band on the sides of a water-course, wh 
heavy rain, conveys some water from Mail-cotay into the reservoir 
of Tonuru. This band is at present cultivated only in part, all the 
dry fields being entirely unoccupied. Although these are almost 
a continued bed of loose nodules of white quartz, they have for 
roerly been cultivated; and to make room for the plough, the 
stones have in many places been gathered up into ridges. At pre¬ 
sent, the country is quite bare ; but the remaining stumps show, 
that the whole way between the two places an avenue of trees for¬ 
merly sheltered the road. 

History of At Tonuru I found some intelligent Brahmans , who told me that 
Ruma Anuja. t j ie translation of the verses given me at Mail-cotay was a false one; 

an tl that the real meaning of them is, that Iiama Anuja Acharya was 
born in the year of the Kali-yugam 4118, or the year 1025 of the 
Christian era. These Br/tfitnans repeated another Mokam, which 
makes the birth of Ram Anuja to have happened m^tlre year of 
mivcahanam 932, or A. D. 1010 , a difference only of 15 y ears. 

The account of Mm Anuja, given here, is as follows. M 
Puri, now called Tonuru , was formerly a place of great note, and the , 
residence of a powerful king named Belalla R/iya. Nine princes of the 
same name had preceded him, and his empire extended to a great 
distance. Like his ancestors, he was a worshipper of Jainaf and it is 
said, that in his capital city seven hundred temples were dedicated 
to that god. At this time Raima Anuja , having taught new opinions 
in the country below the Ghats, was persecuted by Shola Raja, or 







ay Brimma Racskasu , a 
rrineess so foolish, that 
’ The king had carried his daughter 
1; and all his priests, who were ^ 
very skilful magicians, had attempted to 
monster; but all these efforts were vain, 
tamed permission to try his power, lie presented the princess with 
some consecrated ocymurn (Tuhi), ,;and sprinkled her with holy 
water; on which she was immediately restored to her understand- 
'■f hag.; The king then declared, that he would follow Rlrna Anuja as 
his Guru, and worship Vishnu ; whereupon the Rrdhnmn gave him the 
name of Vishnu Vardana Raya, and bestowed on him Chakrant ileum 
and Upadcsa. f -V 

The priests of Jaina ., as may be naturally supposed, were enraged 
with the Brahman for having converted their king; and a grand 
dispute took place before the whole court. After eighteen days of 
disputation, the Jainas were fully confuted : some of them took Chak- 
rdntiham, some made their escape, and the remainder were put to the 
terrible death which 1 formerly mentioned.. The king then present¬ 
ed a large sum of money to his new Guru . With this that Brahman 
pulled down all the temples of the Jainas , and with the materials 
built the great reservoir. He also repaired three .temples of Vishnu 
that had long been quite deserted, and in one of them he resided 
three years. He then had a dream, in which Ndrdyana ordered him 
to go to Mail-cotay , and to repair the temple of Rdmapriya. This 
is the -paginal name of the idol now called ChUlapuUa Raya; and I 
have already related the fable concerning the origin of that name; 
which was told here also, with very little variation. On his return 
from Dchli with the image, -M/fyna, Anma repaired the temple, and 
Vol. II. |»H8| 
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they were perhaps small buildings belonging to a persecuted o 
established sect. Their present size is very considerable. The 
hacKconverted one of them into a fort, and made it the residence 

an Asoph, or lord lieutenant; hot it has now been purified, _ 

found that an infidel could not be admitted within the gate. A 
no place in the peninsula have I found that a European coule 
admission into the shrine, or chamber in which the idol is placed. 
In most cases, indeed, the door will be opened; but as there is 
no light in any of these places, except that of a glimmering lamp, 
i have never been able to discern the form of any of the idols that 
are worshipped by the Briihmam: they are said, however, to be of 
the same form with the images without, thousands of which are 
placed about the temples as ornaments, and which any one may see, 
handle, or purchase. These are not at all objects of adoration; 
the divinity not having been placed in them by the powerful Man- 
tfams of a Brahman. " 

The reservoir, or Yadxtoi NuMi, is a very great work. Two moun¬ 
tain torrents here had united their streams, and forced a way 
through a gap between two rocky hills. Rama Anuja stopped up 
this gap by a mound, said to be 78 cubits high, 150 cubits long, 
and at the base 5550 cubits thick. The superfluous water is let off 
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bjacent plain, which is three or four miles in ext 
servoir is full, it contains a sufficient quantit 
the cultivators for two years; but owing to failures c 
the water frequently continues lower than the opening 
let. Although the torrents bring down much sand, it so happens 
that the reservoir is never affected by that circumstance; for the 
two streams enter in such directions, as to force all the sand to¬ 
ward the extreme corners, without diminishing the main depth. 
A few years ago the Sultan destroyed this favourite monument of 
the great Hindu doctor, which had been built, with the spoils of re¬ 
futed heretics, and was hence doubly valued by every true follower 
of the Burdinas. Tippaa cut a narrow trench through the mound; 
and the water, having got vent, rushed forth with such violence as 
to sweep away two thirds of the whole. Although the demolition 
of this work by Tippoo was but a just retaliation for the enormities 
by which it had been erected, nothing could be more absurd or 
impolitic, both as giving offence to his subjects, and as injuring 
the resources of the country. The motive that induced him to act 
so foolishly is doubtful. Some say, that be expected by draining' 
the reservoir to find a great, treasure, and that he thought he should 
be able to effect this without the demolition of the work, which, 
contrary to his wishes, was swept away by the violence of the tor¬ 
rent undermining the foundations. Others attribute the action to a 
sudden ebullition of bigotry, which was his ruling passion. Near 
the place there is a monument dedicated to one of the fanatical 
followers of Mahmud Ghhni , who had penetrated this length, and 
had here suffered martyrdom. Very early a monument had been 
erected over his grave, and the Sultan had buried one of the ladies of 
his family by the side of the stair which leads up to the tomb of the 
reputed saint. When he destroyed the reservoir, he had been on a 
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which the Brahmans had torn 
establishment in the mausol 
the Company’s expense; 
receives annually £00 Pagodas, a 
hies; From the Mysore governn 

Amildar of The town is increasing fast, and will, no doubt, be soon a con- 
Mail-cotay. p] aC e; for orders were given by General Harris for the 

immediate rebuilding of the tank, and the Amildar has already 
made great progress in the work. This Brahman, whom Hyder, in 
one of his invasions of the dominions of Arcot, carried away trom 
Kunji, has been appointed Amildar of the lands which were restored 
to the Brahmans oi Mail-cotay. When informed of their conduct, 
he was greatly enraged, and sent immediately for the leaders of the 
council. He did this, partly to inform them of the necessity there was 
for performing their engagements wi th me; and partly, by the jour¬ 
ney, to punish their folly. He told them, that as the English gen¬ 
tlemen had always protected the Brahmans, there could be no reason- 
for concealing their books, of which no one would attempt to de¬ 
prive them. He then told me, that under the former government 
these poor people had got into such habits of lying, as a kind of 
slcreen from oppression, that they were now utterly incapable of 
speaking the truth. The Brahmans of Tomtru are very communi¬ 
cative, which the Amildar attributed to their poverty. 

The strata here are similar to those at Mail-cotay; but are so 
intersected by fissures, as to be of no-use for building. 

On the rising gnomic! north, from tire reservoir a severe battle 
was fought between the Mavutlahs and Hyder. The latter Was com¬ 
pletely defeated, and all his.army destroyed, except one corps, with 
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ises to the northern hank of the 
way, I examined the quarry of 


1st September .—I went three c< 

Caver iL at Seriwj-apatam. By the 

• • ° 1 . J f||i .... . . 

gray granite at C/tka Matty Be ft a, which is the best in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. It is about six miles north from Seringapatavi. The 

workmen have never cut upon the solid rock, but have contented 

■ „ . ■ ' ’ 

themselves with splitting the lower blocks that cover the surface 
of the hill, and a stone 12 cubits long is reckoned a very large one. 
Longer ones, if wanted, might no doubt be obtained by cutting 
into the solid rock. This granite, in its appearance, has nothing 
either of a fibrous or foliated texture; but in fact its parts are so 
disposed, that the stone splits much easier in one direction than in 
any other. The workmen cannot judge of this by external appear¬ 
ance ; but they try the block by chipping it in various parts, until 
they find out the direction in which the wedge will have its most 
powerful effects. In decay, the plates of which the rock consists 
are abundantly conspicuous. This stone is easier wrought than that 
of Mail-cot ay ;. but, owing to the coarseness of its grain, cannot be 
cut into such fine figures. 

Chica Matty Bet la and the French rocks, as we call them,,are two 
small rocky hills, which rise up in the middle of the country Between 
Tonuru and the Cavery. In no other place, except the Kari-ghat 
hill, is the surface too steep for the plough. All the low ground has 
formerly been cultivated, though in many places the declivity of the 
fields is great. North from the canals a very small portion of the 
arable land is at present in cultivation ; and even under the canals 
there is waste land, although these noble works are now full of 
Avater, and send forth copious streams to all the fields between them 
and the river. Owing to the steepness of the ground, many of the 

rice plots are not above six feet square ; and tire ingenuity and la- 

* 

they have been formed almost equal those of the: 
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Still 




1st—4th September 180Q.-—I remained at Seringapatam r 
,my equipage, and making ready for the journey. The Cavery 
Sept. i-~4. full, and contains a large rapid stream; but its water is by no means 
Jtner Cavery. clear, and is reckoned unwholesome. The town is so low, that at 
this season many of the houses are damp and unhealthy; and the 
air of the eastern end of the island is still more prejudicial to the 
human constitution. 
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|N the 5th of September, I went one coss to Pal-hully. Owing to CHAPTER 
some mistake, my baggage missed the way; and, after having VIII. 
ered the whole day, arrived in the evening with the cattle Sept. 5. 
itigued, that on the day following it was impossible to move. 

6th September.—Pal-hully formerly contained a thousand houses; Sept. 6'. 
but during the siege of Seringapatam, as it was in the immediate rear pa! " /,ul ^‘ 
of the camp of General Harris, it was entirely destroyed. A hundred 
houses have been rebuilt, and the inhabitants are daily returning. 

It is situated on the bank of the lower of the two canals that are Canalsfor ir~ 
forced by dams from the Cavery to water the district called MaM- l ' satIG "’ 
sura Ashta-grdm. This canal now contains a fine stream, like a 
small river. It never becomes entirely dry, and enables the farmer, 
even in the dry season, to have a crop of rice on part of his fields. 

Here were formerly many palm-gardens; but the army, in order State of the 
to procure fire-wood, and materials for the trenches, destroyed the 
whole. They have now been planted again. In this district a good district? 
deal of sugar-cane is raised; and some persons have lately come 
here to make sugar. Formerly-all the juice was made into Jagory. 

The present stock is sufficient to cultivate the greater part of the 
watered-land,, but more than half of the dry field is waste. 

Although the river abounds with fish, A’ery few are caught by Fish, 
the natives; for that kind of food is not a. favourite one with the 

About the villages swine are doav beginning to accumulate, as a Swine. 
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State Of the Much of the surface, especially toward the west, is broken, stony, 

district ot . . . _I.! _ \ - /viilfri vrofi^rl 


m£Z and barren; hut a great proportion has been formerly cultivated. 
Nagar a. This, however, is by no means the ease at present; for I have seen 


Sept. 8 


Sican>j:pvra , 




. yaor. 


or Hussein* 




Wm 


Ijahhmana 
tirta river, 
and its 
canals. 


the country that has suffered more by the operations of 
has never, indeed, recovered since it was ravaged by a 
Marattah , whose forces the terror of the natives has augmented 
to a hundred thousand cavalry. This part of the country con¬ 
tains scarcely any reservoirs or rice-ground, and is very hare, 
having few or no trees. At all the villages in this neighbourhood 
there have been palm-gardens, which were watered by the hand, 
for machinery has never been employed here. All the villages be¬ 
tween Gungural-Chatur and Seringapatam are open; but the former, 

although it has always, been a sorry place, is fortified. 

8th September.-—1 went three Sidtamj cosses to Muluro. At the 
distance of one coss from Gungural-Chatur I came to Sicatiy-pura, 
which by the Mussulmans was called Husseinpoor. It had been 
given in Jaghir to Meer Saduc, the favourite minister of Tippoo 
Sultan; and, although an open town, it has been a neat place with 
wide streets, which crossed each other at right angles. More than 
half of the houses arc now in ruins. On t he approach of one of 
our foraging parties, it was entirely destroyed by Purnea and 
Cummur it# Been Khan, and a few only of the houses have been 

rebuilt. y ;|p 

At a short distance west from Sicany-pura is a fine li ttl e river called 
the Lakslmarta tirta, which comes from the south-west, and lises 
among the hills of the country which we call Coorg. At all times 
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lins a stream of water, and in the rainy season is not ford- 
able. It supplies six canals to water the country. The Anas, or 
dams, that force the water into these canals, are fine works, and 
produce beautiful cascades. Oue of them is broken down, but the 
other five are in good repair; and, in fact, one of them that I saw 
supplied more water than was wanted ; for a quantity sufficient to 
turn a mill was allowed to run back into the river through a sluice. 
Owing* to a want of cultivators, a great deal of rice-ground is waste. 
It is said, that the whole land formerly watered by the canals of 
the Lakshmana amounted to 7000 Candacm sowing; but the Can- 
dacas are small, and contain only from 100 to 140 Seers each. If the 
seed be sown here as thick as at Seringapatam , the 7000 Candacas 
would amount to about 18,000 acres. 

The country on this day’s route is no where steep, and rises into 
gentle acclivities; but near the road the soil is in general poor 
and hard, and from thence very little cultivation is visible. This 
part of the country is at present covered with low trees. The pas¬ 
ture is better than common, owing- probably to a greater quantity 
of rain. On either hand, I am informed by the officers of govern¬ 
ment, the soil is much better, and about one half of the arable land 
is in cultivation. I am persuaded, however, that this is not the 
case, and that almost the whole of the country has been at one time 
ploughed. The custom here is to separate the fields either by 
hedges, or by leaving between them uncultivated spaces from four 
to ten feet wide, which are covered with Mimosas, or other trees; 
which adds greatly to the beauty of the country, and, by preserv¬ 
ing the moisture, probably contributes to the fertility of the land. 

I think that I can every where observe traces either of the hedges, 
or of these woody spaces, except in a few spots covered with the- 
Elate sylvestris, or wild date, and of these the soil is said to be 
saline. Perhaps, however, the devastation may have been com¬ 
mitted before the memory of the present generation, and before 
the formation of the present village accompts, and one half of the 
You 11 N 
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Condition of The Mussulmans who were in hppoos service are daily coming 

the Mussul. to this rt of the country. Those who have any means carry on a 
their attach- small trade in "rain: those who are poor hire themselv 
h£s*Um. ^rmers, either as servants or day-labourers. Being unajH 

with agriculture, they are only hired when others cannot be pro* 
cured. Their wages are, of course, low, and their monthly allow¬ 
ance is thirty Seers of grain (worth three Fanams) and one Fanam in 
cash; all together about 2 s. 8 d. They, however, prefer this to en¬ 
listing in the service of the Company along with the infidels who 
killed the royal martyr. 

uro is an open village which contains about forty houses, and 


an l &Lafah- * s pleasantly situated about two cosses south from the Covert/. On 
menu. this river there are here Anacuts. or dams, watering as much land 

on the 
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!. this river there are here Anacuts, or dams, watering as mui 
as those of the districts called Ashta~grdm do. The dams 
Lakshmana are said to be of greater antiquity than those which 
Chica Dcva Rctya, the Curtur of Mysore, constructed on the Ca- 
•cery; but the memory of the person’s name by whom they were 
erected has perished. 

In this part of the country there are no hereditary Gaudas, or 
chiefs of villages, whose duties are performed by renters. Some 
of these really rent their villages, and agree to pay annually a cer¬ 
tain sum. Others receiv e wages, and account for what they col¬ 
lect. Neither can legally take from the cultivators more than the 




custom <?f the village permits. This custom was established by one 
of the Mysore Rajas. 
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nmeut two jnjywrmMs., wrtu the titk of Hirers, chapter-, 
;rict (Taluc). Their duty was, to hear all com- 
lVK „ft these to the office of the revenue department Sep* 8. 
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so bound to report all waste lands. This was found to 


inspector-! 


■ to oppression, and to defalcations on the ^ 

at, no doubt, was inferior to the visits of the Resident' - vent abuses, 
who in this part of their duty are indefatigable. Such 
visits were however impracticable to princes like Hyder or tire 


revenue; 


Sultan. 




disused these Iiircaras ; and this measure of economy eon- Defect in tb« 

Sultan? s go- 
vernment* 


tributed much to the oppression of the people, and to the dfoninu- SuUl,n 1 8 °' 


tion of the revenue. It is not supposed that, during the latter 
part of his government, more than a fourth part of the nominal 
revenue entered the treasury; the country having been depopu¬ 
lated by various means, and every rascal through whose hands any 
of the public money passed having taken a share ; for to such 
delinquents the Sultan was remarkably lenient, an error of govern¬ 
ment which flatterers call liberality. 

Water for drinking is here very scarce and very bad, yet the Scarcity of 
people have never attempted to dig wells. 

9th September .—I went to Emmagima Colagala. The country is Sept. 9. 
nearly of a similar appearance to that which I saw yesterday, and of p £ c coim i, 
has been equally desolated. In one place there is a small rocky tr y. 
hill; but every other part, near the road, seems capable of culti¬ 
vation. As we approach the western Ghats, the vegetation becomes 
evidently stronger, and the fields have somewhat of a summer 
verdure. A large proportion of them have even the soil entirely 
hidden by grass. lam told, that this season the rains have been 
much less copious than usual, but yet the crops look well. The 
quantity of grain called Car^ragy gradually increases as wc advance 
to the westward : about SeringapaUim, and in the country toward 
the eastern Ghats, no such crop is known. Here the capsicum 
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Cotagala . 


Scarcity of 
water. 

Sept. 10. 
Appearance 
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;ural moisture of the climate 

to be watered. 

About midway is Cuttay Malaltmadi , a large mud for 
chief town (Kasha) of a district (Taluc). About thirty years 
it was fully inhabited, and had a large suburb ( Petta ); while th 
cultivation ail around was complete. At that period a Marattak 
army, commanded by Badji Row, laid every thing waste, and moat 
of the inhabitants perished of hunger. So complete was the de¬ 
struction, that even the excellent government of Hyder did not 
restore to the district more than one half of its former cultivation. 
The town never regained its inhabitants, and was occupied by forty 
or fifty houses of Brahmans , who lived scattered amid the ruins. 
The suburb, however, was completely rebuilt. In the invasion of 
Lord Cornwallis’ every thing was again ruined ; nor could any place 
recover under the subsequent government of Tippoo. At the com¬ 
mencement of the late war, the population amounted to about a 
fourth of the former inhabitants, and few or none have since pe¬ 
rished ; but they lost much of their property, the town having been 
burned and the fort dismantled by the orders of Tippoo , as he re¬ 
tired after the unsuccessful attack which he made on the Bombay 
army at Seduseer (SiddMswara). 

Cotagala, although it gives its name to a district, is att open vil¬ 
lage containing about twenty houses, and situated about a mile 
from another called Emmagu-ma ; whence the names of the two are 
commonly mentioned together. 

The water for drinking is here also very bad and scarce. The 
wells have not been dug to a greater depth than twelve feet. 

10th September. —I went three cosses to Priya-pattana , which in 
our maps is called Periapatam. The country strongly resembles that 
which I have seen on the two preceding days ; but is still less cul¬ 
tivated. Some parts near Cotagala are rather hilly, and there are 
no remains to show that these have ever been cultivated. The 
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o the summits of the hills; CHAPTER 
observed to be the case any where to the east- 
Near Priya-pattana are many small pools, that contain water Sept, 10 , 

to 


e year, although they never overflow so as to give origin 
rivers. They are surrounded by meadows; but, on account of their 
diminutive size, cannot be called lakes; Near the villages on this 
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day’s route there are many palm-gardens in a very neglected state. 

The tanks also are ruinous, although many in number; for even 
here the rain is not sufficient to bring a crop of rice to maturity. 

I am told, that in the Coduga, or Coorg country, the rains are fully Coduga, or 
sufficient for this purpose; accordingly, great quantities of rice productive of 
are raised there, and much of it is exported, partly towards Cha- ncc ’ 
trdkal, and partly towards Seringapatam. Every day, on an average, 
seventy oxen loaded with this grain pass Cotagala. 

Priya-pattana , or the chosen city, formerly belonged to a Poly- Poiygam of 
gar family named Nandi R&j. These princes were related to the 
Vir' Rajas, or Rajas of Coduga, and both families wore the Linga. 

The territories of Nandi Raj included the two districts of Priya- 
pattana and Bettada-pura , producing an annual revenue of 30,000 
Pagodas (9361/. 3s. 8$d.), and extending about twenty-four miles 
east from the frontier of Coduga, and about thirty miles south from 
the Cavery, which bounded them on the north. At that time the 
fort was a small square, defended only by a mud wall. It con¬ 
tained the Mahal, or palace of the Raja ; and three temples, one of 
Siva, one of Jaina, and one of Veidlmara, who is one of the destruc¬ 
tive spirits. This last was the largest. In the centre of the palace 
‘ the Rdja had built a hall, which is now unroofed; but many orna¬ 
ments, of neatly carved teak-mood, still remain. As usual in Hindu 
houses, this Mahal was a square surrounded by a corridore; but 
the central area was covered with a dome, which is not common. 

Under the dome was suspended a swing, for the amusement of the 
and of his women; for the natives of India are very fond of 
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exercise, which is well fitted for vacant —, 
having finished this building, and about 160 


attacked by Chica Dem Maya, — -. 

limself unable to resist so powerful an enemy, hel 




children, and then died sword in hand in the mi< 
tes. With this, it would appear, the prosperity of 
ry ceased ; as it was ever afterwards a subject < 
tween the princes of Mysore and the Vir’ Myas, or Coorg Rajas. 
Cftica Deva, however, enlarged tile place, and surrounded the mud 
fort by one built of stone, and placed at some distance without the 
old Works. In this outer fort lie settled a colony of Brahmans , and 
built a temple dedicated to Vishnu. 

between On Tippoo's accession, in order, I suppose, to distress the inhabi- 
«» p «J tants of Coorg, and thus to make their prince, the Vir' Jbkja, submit 
% to his authority, he interdicted all communication with that coun¬ 
try ; and ordered, that all such of its inhabitants as might be Found 
in his dominions should be instantly put to death. This restraint 
was severely felt by the people of Coorg, who, being entirely sur¬ 
rounded by the dominions of the Sultan, , had no means of selling 
their produce, nor of procuring foreign commodities. The Pir' 
Jtilya sent an embassy to the Sultan, and represented that it had 
always been customary for his merchants to trade with those of 
Mysore and Malaysia, and that he was forced by necessity to require 
that this custom should not be abolished. He received no answer, 
but a contemptuous defiance; and immediately commenced a pre¬ 
datory warfare, at which his subjects are very expert, and which 
they had been accustomed to carry on even to the gates of Mysore, 
before the dread of Myder's vigorous government had repressed 
their insolence. In one of these incursions, seventeen years, ago, 
the Vir Rtiya fell into the hands of Tippao, by whom he was confined 
four years in Priya-pattma, with a yearly allowance of 300 PagoMs 
for a subsistence. The walls of the hovel in which he was confined 
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itry, deprived of its active gallant prince, fell Conqiiestand 
of TippoOy who built in it a fortress called Suffer- by the Sultan. 
1 there a strong garrison. After the Vir' Raya had 
\ confined, he was set at liberty by twelve Gaudas, or 
entered the town in a concealed manner* 


arried their master into hisowh dominions, where he was in- 
“ ~ ! aed by all ranks of people; and Tippoa's possession's, in that 


ry were soon after confined within the walls of Jaffer-dbdd. 
* ’ "roops were quite unfit f«r besieging the place; but he 

1 in cutting oft'all supplies, and was not only able to pre- 
from entering his country, but was also 


'fits 


to plunder the dominions of Mysore ; to which in a great mea- 
re is owing the deplorable state qf the neighbouring districts, 
r a long blockade, the Sultan, with much difficulty, conveyed 
:■ to the garrison permitting them to withdraw; which they 
ted to do, but on the route they were cut to pieces. Pre- 
to this the Raja had made repeated demands of, assistance 
the Bombay government, requesting a few regular troops to 
e him to destroy the enemy’s fortress; and as General Abev- 
?*& array ascended the Ghats about the time when Jaffer-dbdd 
, the j Raja received them with every mark of kind- 
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attention. At the same time, he took an opportunity of 

, 

;ring in the most cruel manner the enemy’s country in their 


On the approach of.General Abercromby’s army to Priya-pattam Destruction 
1 1 ^ ' of Prin<x-vat*- 

the fort contained dOO houses qf Brahmans, and the suburb Or taiia , 

Petta, which is at some distance, contained 1000 houses, mostly 

inhabited by merchants of the sects that wear the Linga. Tippoo 

ordered the houses in both fort and suburb to be destroyed, and 

sprung some mines to render the fort useless to his enemy. The 
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, and for that of the people whom in bis predatory excu 
had swept from Mysore , Daring the ten days that Ge 
>ercromby waited at Priya-pattana, the. gunpowder of his army 
./as kept in the temple of Jaina. On his retreat it was left behind: 
but lippoo, instead of apply ing it to the purposes of war, caused the 
whole to be blown up, and thus had an opportunity of destroying 
an idolatrous temple, which was one of his favourite amusements. 
W the interval between the peace granted to 1 ippoo by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, and the advance of the Bombay army under General Stuart, 
a small proportion of the inhabitants had returned to both the fort 
and suburb; and, in order to overawe the Fir' R/tya t a strong gar¬ 
rison was kept in the former; hut after the affair at Siddhhwara 
every .thing was again destroyed by Tippoo. The Fir' Raya did not 
1 acrsiin tn nliinrW +li#> fmmtryj and while lie .earned away a great 
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number of the inhabitants, he got a large booty in sandal-wood. 
The neighbouring country does not now contain more than one 
fourth of the inhabitants that would' be necessary to cultivate it; 


and the people have not yet recovered sufficient confidence to 
venture large flocks of cattle on their fine pastures. Such a temp¬ 
os, they think, could not be resisted by the people of Coorg; 
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and the territories of a notorious thief, the Cotay hutty Nair (Raja 


of CotiotS), are at no great distance. 

«-a. .. i... i„ tl i? a. :& ** ‘a ... ... ^ . 


Present state The fortifications at Priya-pattana are quite ruinous, the 
‘latiavT Sultan having blown up the best works. In the inner fort there are 






no inhabitants, and tigers have taken entire possession of it's ruins. 
A horse that strayed in a few nights ago was destroyed; and even 
at mid-day it is considered as dangerous for a solitary person to 




enter. It was deemed imprudent for me, who was followed by a 
multitude, to enter into any of the temples, which serve the tigers 
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_ .straint to living in the suburb among the vulgar, 
ecovering faster; but ruins occupy by far the 
~nd the scanty population is only able to form p ^ 
h the rank vegetation that occupies the streets. 

environs of Priya-pattana, although rich and beautiful, are Environs of 
not at this season pleasant to a person living in tents; for the mois- t *** pal 
ture of the climate, the softness of the soil, and the rankness of the 
vegetation, render, eyery flying damp and disagreeable. .1 oward the 
east, the uncultivated grounds are half covered with dry thin bushes, 
especially the Cassia auriculata, and Dodonea viscosu ,■ but heie they 
are thickly clothed with herbage; and near the villages, where the 
ground is manuredby the soil of the inhabitants, and of their cattle, 
the whole is covered with rank weeds, especially the Ocymum molle, 

Wilkl ? the Datura metd, the Amaranthus spinosus , the Mirabilis 
jalappa, and the Tagetes erecta; which last, although originally a 
native of Peru, is now- naturalized every where, from Ileihada-giri 
to Ramhumra. 

The officers of government here had the impudence to inform 
me, that, according to Chica Deva Ray as valuation of the coun¬ 
try which belonged to Nandi Raj , it contained 32,000 villages, 
or Grams. Of these the Priya-pattana district ought to contain 
one half; but 2532 have been utterly deserted, and their sites 
are now covered with woods. The remaining ones are valued 
at 14,000 Pagodas a year; but now produce one half only of that 
sum. The country appears to be by nature excellently fitted for 
supporting a numerous population j but the account given here 
seems to be one of those gross exaggerations common in India, and 
is entirely contradicted by the accounts which I received from the 
revenue office at Seringapatam, 
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been evidently incorrect. 

Near Priya-pattana, the wet lands are entirely irrigated from re- 


Irrigation, 

and watered . , . . 

Lakshmana tirta afford much water to the fanners. There are none 
on the ('avert; so far to the westward. Two crops are never taken 
from the same ground in the course of the year, and the only crops 
raised on watered-land are rice and sugar-cane. The rains in ge¬ 
neral set in early, and are copious; but they do not continue long 
enough to bring- a crop of rice to maturity ; for all the kinds that 
are cultivated in the rainy season require six months to grow. Small 
reservoirs, sufficient to contain six or eight weeks water, are there¬ 
fore necessary; and the common crop, called here the Hainu crop, 
grows in the rainy season. When the rains fail in the early part of 
the year, a Caru crop can be taken, if the reservoirs are good • but, 
except those of Priya-pattana, few such are in the country. 

Cultivation In the annexed table will be seen many of the particulars relative 
to the cultivation of rice. 


of rice. 
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1 shall now enter into a fuller detail. The only cultivation of 
any consequence that is used here is the transplanted, or Nati; yet 
the natives allow, that if they used the Mold, or sprouted-seed cul¬ 
tivation, the quantity of seed required would be much smaller, and 
the produce somewhat greater. In their defence, for not adopting 
a manner of cultivation so superior to that now in use, the farmers 
allege, that it requires more labour, and that there is at present a 
deficiency of stock. 

By tar the greatest quantity of rice cultivated here is the Hainu 
crop of Anaputti; on which accordingly Chlca Deva Raya formed 
his Shist, or valuation. I measured what was said to be a Candaca 
land, as rated in the accompts of the district, and found it to con¬ 
tain 3-j7nro acres; on which my calculations in the foregoing table 
are founded. 

The following is the manner of cultivating the Hainu A r afi, or 
crop of transplanted rice growing in the rainy season. The ground, 
on which the seedlings are to be raised, gets seven or eight p lough - 
ings between the middle of Vaisakhct and the tenth of Jyaishtha, 
which are the second and third months after the vernal equinox, 
the intervals between the ploughings, the field is inundated ; 




Hainu crop 
of trans¬ 
planted rice 
seedlings. 
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*-*a> uub uv t-av^ti time tli sl t operation is performed> the w 
^ After the last ploughing, manure with the lea’— 

-is. mallgy ( Mir abiiis), or Womuttay (Datura We 
X for manure! cannot be had, with the leaves of the Cftaudia 

described, but which nearly resembles the Verba, 

tread the leaves into the mud, sow the seed very t-, — 

it with dung. The seed is in general prepared for sowin 
causing it to sprout; and the reason assigned for so doing 
.it is thereby secured from the birds. This precaution is howe 
sometimes neglected. If the seed has been prepared, or Mola y .1 
field has water during the third, sixth, and ninth days, the wat 
being allowed to remain on the field all day, and being again let 
off at night On the tenth day the field is filled with water an inch 
deep, and is kept so till the eighteenth, when that water is let off. 
Immediately afterwards the field is filled to three inches deep, and 
is kept thus inundated until the seedlings be fit for transplantation. 
If the seed be sown dry, it recei ves water on the first, second, and 
third days. On the fourth it has the manure which is given to the v 
Mala, when that is sown. It receives water again on the seventh, 
which is let off on the ninth. Water is again given on the thir¬ 
teenth, seventeenth, and twenty-first; and the field is then inun¬ 
dated, until the seedlings are fit for transplantation. They must be 
transplanted between the thirtieth and forty-sixth days. 

Management The ploughing* for the fields into which the seedlings are to be 
of the 5 rice- transplanted are performed during the time in which these are 
growing; and are done exactly in the same manner as for the field 
in which the seed has been sown. Stiff ground requires eight 
ploughing*; in a light soil six are sufficient. The manure is given 
before the last ploughing. The seedlings are pulled in the evening, 
and kept in water all night. ISiext morning the field lias the last 
ploughing, and. the mud is smoothed by having a plank drawn over 
it. The seedlings are then planted, and get no water until the 
eighth day. On the eighth, twelfth, sixteenth, and twentieth da vs 
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let oft at night. The 
occasioned by the transplantation is then changed 
ip green; after which, until the crop ripens, the field is con- Sept, 11—13. 
ntly inundated. In a bad soil, the weeds are removed on the 
thirtieth day; in a good soil, on the forty-fifth. 

The Caru crop, or that raised in the dry season, being taken in Cara crop of 
1 ricow 

bad years only, which do not often happen, the farmers are obliged 

to procure seed from places where the Caru rice is regularly cul¬ 
tivated. They are supplied from Saligrdma, near the Cavery ; a Saligrima. 
place which is esteemed holy, as R&ma Anuja threw into a tank 
there his Saligrama and copper pot. The place is also celebrated 
on account of its fine rice-grounds, which are supplied with water 
from the river. The ploughing season for the ground in which the 
seed is to be sown is the second month after the autumnal equinox. 

The manner of cultivating the Caru crop differs only in the. season 
from that which is used for the Bainic. 

The fanners here make their sprouted-seed in the following man- Manner of 
ner. The seed is soaked all night in water, and is then placed in a 
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heap on a p iece of sackcloth, or on some leaves of the plantain-tree seed 
(Musa). There it is mixed with some buffalo’s clung, ancl the leaves 
of the Burkay (or Ocymum molle YVilld. ?), and covered with pack- 
saddles. In the evening it is sprinkled with warm water, and co¬ 
vered again. In the morning and evening of the second day it is 
sprinkled with cold water, and next day it is fit for sowing. 

. I . Although the produce is great, the farmers of Priya-pattam never Sugar-cane.' 

K ' raise sugar-cane unless they receive advances. Jagory sells here at 
1 Rupee, or 3 5 - Fanarns a Maund, or at about 9s. 4 jd. a hundred¬ 
weight. The cane is watered from reservoirs; the natural moisture 
of the climate not being sufficient to raise it, and machinery being 
never employed. The kinds cultivated are Resialli and Mdracabo, 
both of which grow nearly to the same length, which is in general 
about six feet. The RcstaUi ripens in twelve months; while eighteen 
are required to bring forward the Maracabo ; so that) as a crop of 
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ormer occupies two yea 
Maracabo three are consumed. A little Pu 
introduced. gp \ 

^ For tlie Maracabo plough twenty times, eitliei 
Karfikq, the two months immediately following tin 
nox ; or in Kartiku and Mdrgasirsha , which is of course c 

later. The canes are planted in the second or third month 

the winter solstice. In ordc" irtno-o.nln 

transverse furrows are draw 

each other one cubit and a half; at every intersection 
made, nine inches Wide, and of the same depth in eael 
laid horizontally two cuttings of cane, each containing three joint 
finally under them is put a little dung, and above them an inch of 
mould. Then water each hole With a pot, from a channel running 




at the upper end of the field. On the two following days this must 
be repeated. Until the end of the third month, water every other 
day. From the third to the sixth month, the field must, once in 
eight days, be ploughed between the rows of holes ; and at the 
same time, should there be any want of the usual rain, it must be 
Watered. At the first ploughing a little dung must be gi ven, and 
at the end of six months the field must, be copiously manured. At 
this time channels are formed winding through among the canes; 
so that every, row is between two channels. When the rainy season 
is over, these channels must be filled with water, once in eight days 
in hot weather, and once a month when it is caol. At the beginning 
of the eighth month the whole field is hoed, and at the end of two 
months more this is repeated. The cane here is never tied up. A 
Candaca-land is estimated to contain 7000 holes ; hut in this there 
must be some mistake; for allowing If Cubit for each hole, /000 
Would not plant an acre; whereas the Vandaca of land that I mea¬ 
sured contained acres. The produce of a Candaca of land is 

stated to be about 14,000 Seers , each ot 24 Rupees weight; which, 







ould be about 19| hundred-weight CHAPTER 
>er acre: but, it 7QUU holes at the distance from each VI,f * 

' of if cubit produced this quantity, it would be at the rate of Sept. 11 —is, 
; 93 hundred-weight for the acre, which is much more than 
can be allowed. 

The sugar-mill used here is the same with that which the fanners Sugar-milL 
of Chcnupatam employ. In the course of twenty-four hours it gives 
as much juice as produces tlmee boilings, each of about a hundred- 

-is ~1. f , , 


>f Jagory. 

mer, if he has four ploughs, and four constant labourers. Labour per- 
can cultivate a Candaca-lancl alternately with sugar-cane and with 
idee; but at weedings, and such other occasions, he must hire ad¬ 
ditional workmen. He will, however, cultivate thirty-five Seers 
sowing of Hagy. \ // 

The Pyr-aurumba, or dry-crops, at Priya-pattana are, Ragy with Pyr-mrum- 
its concomitants Avaray, Tovary, Navony , Ilaruhc, Tadaguny, and crop*. ^ 
mustard, Huruli, Udu, Cap EUti, Mar ’ Ellu, wheat, Carlay , and 
Shamay. 

The only Ragy cul tivated here is called Cam ; which does not Kinds of Cad 
differ in species, botanically speaking, from the Gyd' Ragy culti- umrlsll/o- 
vated to the eastward ; but the seed of the Gyd’ Ragy, cultivated canm, 
as the Cam kind is, will not thrive. There are three kinds of Car ’ 

Ragy; the Malaga, or straight spiked Ragy, which is always sown 
separately from the others; the Bily Modgala, or white Ragy with 
incurved spikes, and the Cart Modgala, or incurved black Ragy: 
the two latter are sometimes kept separate, and sometimes sown 
intermixed. The cultivation for all the three is quite the same, and 
the value of the different kinds is equal; but the produce of the 
Cart Modgala is rather the greatest. 

A rich black soil is here esteemed the best for Ragy; next to Soils fitted 
that the red soit usually preferred to the eastward; but it is sown 
also on sandy land, and grows there very well, if it have plenty of 
manure. 
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URNEY PBOM MADRAS THROUGH 

*—- : ng the former crop, the field is ploughed, ami 

»+or twice a month, as opportunity 
t the sowing season, which lasts all 
anTproduce the two months following the vernal equinox. In the course of 
oiCar'Ragt/. these fifteen days two ploughiugs are given; and then the field is 
manured with dung, and ploughed again. After the first shower of 
rain that happens, sow the Ragy seed broad-cast, and plough it in; 
at the same time put in rows of the accompanying seeds, at two cubits 
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listauce, by dropping them in the furrow after a plough. On the 
fifteenth, twenty-second, and twenty-ninth days, draw the hoe 


Sill 
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A second 
crop after 

Ragy- 


called Cuntay through the field, in order to destroy superfluous 
plants. On the forty-fifth day remove weeds with a knife. The 
Ragy is ripe in four months. The fields rated in the public ac- 
compts, as being of a size sufficient to sow a Candaca of Ragy, in 
fact require somewhat more. I measured one, and found it to con¬ 
tain 7-rcrVp- acres; and making allowance for the difference between 
the public accompts and the quantity said to be usually sown, we 
may estimate that 7 acres are sown with one Candaca of Ragy seed. 
One acre will therefore sow 2 T W pecks; and, thirty-two seeds 
being reckoned a good crop, will produce in favourable circum¬ 
stances rather more than. 2g~bushels, beside what grows in the 
drills. . . . 

In very rich soils, nothing is put in drills along with Ragy; but 
immediately after that grain has been cut, a second crop of Carfay 
(Cicer arietinum) is sown, which does not injure the ground. Some¬ 
times a second crop of Sharnay (Panicum miliarc E. M.), or of Huts' 
Ellu (Verbesina satbva Roxb: ,MSS.), is taken; but these exhaust 
the soil much. When rain does not come at the proper season, the 
Ragy fields are sown with Huruli , Carlay, Huts' Elly, or Carl- 
Shamay. The two leguminous plants do not injure the soil; but the 
Huts’ Ellu mdSkamay render the succeeding crop of Ragy very 
poor. Ragy straw is here esteemed the best fodder for cattle; and, 
except in times of scarcity, that of rice is never used. 
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:t grows best on a light, or stony soil, and the largest 
’ter a tallow of three years; but when there is a suf- lichosbkia- 
er of fanners, no ground i 3 kept fallow; the fields of a 
not; fit for Ragy, are cultivated alternately with Huruli, 

Mar' Ellu, or Cart Shamay. 'l'be crop of Huruli that is 
when the rain fails < s very poor. 
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i two or three times in the course 0 f ten days, during the 
month immediately preceding the autumnal equinox. Then after 
the first rain sow the seed, and cover it with the plough. It ripens 
in three months. The husks are reckoned good fodder. The quan¬ 
tity of seed is half as much as that ot Ragy, or about l T Vo peck an 
acre; and, twenty seeds being reckoned a good crop, an acre will 
produce rather less than 7 bushels. • 

Cari Shamay is the next most considerable dry-crop. How far Can Shaman. 
this differs from the Sal Shamay , which is the Panicurn miliare E. M., 

I had no opportunity of learning. However, it is probably a mere 
variety. It is commonly sown on the poorer soils alternately with 
Huruli; but is also occasionally sown on Ragy-hclds, when in the 
early part of the season there has been a failure of rain. In the 
last case, the crop of Shamay is great; but the succeeding crop of 
Ragy is very bad. The cultivation commences in the month pre- 
equinox. Plough then three or four times, sow 
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broad-cast, and harrow with the rake drawn by oxen. It ripens in 
three months without farther trouble. The straw is here never 
given to cattle. For the same extent of ground the same quantity 
of Shamay seed is required as of Ragy. The produce in a good 
crop is twenty fold, or rather less than fourteen bushels an acre. 

The next most considerable crops are the leguminous plants 
called Carlay and Udtt, of which about equal quantities are raised. 

Carfay always .requires a black mould ; and is cultivated partly Carlay. or 

. - , . . Cicir arieti- 

as a second crop after Rugy, and partly on fields that have given nmi . 
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Ckitlu Udu , 

Phascohu 
mr/limos, 
Roxb; MSS, 


There are here twt* kinds of the pulse called U 
great} which is reaped in the 1 dry- season; and the Chittu, or Til 
which comes to maturity in the Jains. I had no opportunity of 
learning how far tb® great differs from the little Udu, which is the 
Phaseolus minimos of Dr. Roxburgh’s MSS. It is cultivated on good 
R-agy- soils, and is taken as an alternate crop with that grain. After 
cutting the Ragy the field is ploughed once a month for a year. At 
the last ploughing some people sow the seed broad-cast, and cover 
it with the plough; others drop it into the furrow after the plough. 
In this last case, the young plants are always too thick; and when 
they are a month old, part of them must be destroyed by the hoe 
drawn by oxen. If sown broad-east, the weeds at the end of a 
month must be removed by the hand. The seed required is Jj- of 
that sown of Ragy, or rather less than a peck for the acre. The 
broad-cast sowing gives least trouble, and produces about 3~-^ 
bushels an acre. The drilled Udu produces \ more. It ripens in 
three months. 

The Chittu, or lesser Udu, is cultivated at the same season with 
the Car’ Ragy, and requires four months to ripen. Owing to a more 
luxuriant growth, even Avlien sown broad-cast, it requires the use 
of the hoe drawn by oxen. It is not, however, so productive as the 
great Udu; rather less than three bushels an being a good 
crop. The quantity of seed sown is the same. Cattle eat the straw 
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r du, whew, mixed with the husks, and with those of HUruli, CHAPTER 
Carlay, Avaray, and Tovary, and with the spikes of Ragy, after these 
have been cleared of 0‘1'ain. This find dor is reckoned- snnerinr to Sept.ll*—JJ, 
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have been cleared of grain. This fodder is reckoned superior to Septal-—- 
even the straw of Ragy. 




The next most considerable crop is Car* EUu, or fksartimi. It is CdS&Uii, or 
sown on Ragy-fields that consist of a fed soil, and doe’s not exhaust StMmm ' 
them. The field is ploughed as for Ragy, but is not allowed manure. 

The seed is mixed with sand, sown broad-cast, and harrowed with 
the rake drawn by oxen. It ripens- in four months without farther 
trouble. The seed is equal to -|k of the Eagy that would he sOWh 
on the same held, which is less than half a peck an acre. The pro¬ 
duce is about twenty seeds, or about 2-|- bushels an acre. The straw 
is burned, and the ashes are used for manure. 

The next most considerable crop is Mar* Etta, Which is the same HSWr’ Wto 
plant that in other places is called Huts' Ellu, and which Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh considers as a species of Verbesina. It is sown on poor soils 1 
alternately with Huruli, and is cultivated in the same manner. It 
is sown also on Ragy- fields, when the crop has failed for want of 
rain. The rich only cau have recourse to this, as the next crop of 
Ragy would suffer unless it received an extraordinary quantity of 
manure. On this ground it produces most. On the poor soils it 
produces about twelve fold; but the quantity sown oil an acre 
amounts to less than six Seers. 

A very small quantity of the wheat called Juvi Godi (Triticum 
monococcum) is raised here on fields of a very rich soil, from which 
alternate crops of Carlay and of it are taken. The manure is given 
to the Carlay ; the wheat requires none. From the winter to the 
summer solstice plough once a month. Then in the following mouth 
plough twice, sow broad-cast, and cover the seed with the plough. 

It ripens in four months without farther trouble. The seed required 
for an acre is about 4-^- pecks; the produce is ten seeds, or rather 
less than twelve bushels. 
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t this account or 
5 is not materially erroneous. 

Septii— 13 . The labouring servants of the farmers are here ca 
Ji-tagara , or , . ■» L- t - .. . . ,■ . 

labourers or lured men. 1 hey eat once a day m their master s house : a j 

*grfcuitare in wor ^ er g ets a ^ so ^ Fanams, or about 1 L 6 s. lOtf. a year; and an 
indifferent man gets only 30 Fanams, or about 1 L A woman gets 
yearly 5 Fanams worth, of cloth, and 4 Fanams in money, and eats 
twice a day at her master’s expense. Their diet consists o f Ragy- 
fiour boiled into a kind of porridge. The seasoning consists of a few 
leaves bruised with capsicum and salt, and boiled in a little water. 
It is only the rich that use oil or Ghee (boiled butter) in their diet. 
Milk is in such plenty,that the Jitagara may have as much Tyre, 
or sour curds, as they please. 
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i farmers aiul Owing to the devastations of war, the people near Priya-pattana 
I farms. 
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are at present so poor, that they are cutting off' the unripe ears of 
corn, and parching them to satisfy the cravings of appetite. Be¬ 
fore the invasion of the Bombay army under General Abercromby, 
the poorest fanners had two ploughs; some rich men had fifteen; 
and men who had from eight to ten were reckoned in moderate cir¬ 
cumstances. A man who had two ploughs would keep 40 oxen 
young and old, 50 cows, two or three male buffaloes, four females, 
and 100 sheep or goats. A rich man would 114 ve 200 cows, and 
other cattle m proportion. One plough can cultivate 10 Colagas of 
rice-land, and 5 Colagas of Ragy-fic Id ; altogether a little less than 
four acres. This is too small an allowance; and the farmers seem 
to under-rate the extent of a plough of land, as much as they ex¬ 
aggerate their former affluence. They pretend, that the officers 
of government are forcing them to cultivate more than their stock 
could do properly, by which means their crops are rendered poor. 
The officers deny the charge, and say, that since Tippoo's death 
this has not been practised. In Indian governments, however, it is 
a common usage. 
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ancient custom, the uauaas, or cniers of villages, were CHAPTER 
;ary, and the heirs still retain 

with the renters, who offer the highest sum ; and every year, Sepu^-i* 
rhe month preceding midsummer, a new Jummabunda, or agree¬ 
ment, is made. A farmer cannot be turned out of his possession so 
long as he pays the fixed rent; but it he gives over cultivation, 
the officers of government may transfer his lands to any other 

Y"-: - 

person. 

The rent for dry-field is paid in money, according to an old va- Rcntoadry- 
luation made by Ckica Diva Raya of Mysore; and most of it pays 
40 Fanams a year for every Candaca, or almost 3s, 6d. an acre. I his 
includes both good and bad soils; care having been taken, in lay¬ 
ing out the fields, to include in each nearly an equal proportion of 
the four different kinds of soil. In some high places, where there 
is no good soil/the Candaca lets at twenty Fanams , or at about 20 d. , 
an acre. Some land that is now cultivated for rice, having been 
dry-field at the time when the valuation was made, continues to 

pay the old rent. , 

By far the greater part, however, of the wet-land pays by a j*ent®if 
division of the crop; made as follows: the produce of a Candaca- 


land having been taken. 


Cand, Col, 


The farmer gets for his labour - 

The Mety , or priest to the stake of Cassia Fistula 
The Saktis, or destructive spirits 

The watchman, Talliari, or Barica, as he is here called 
The Shanaboga of the Bobly, or accomptant of the division 0 
The Nirgunty, or conductor of water 

The ironsmith - . - _ - - - 0 


0 

5. 

2 

% 

1 

2 
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1 14 


The remainder is equally divided between the government and 
farmer, the latter taking the .sweepings at the bottom of the heap. 
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irf palm-trees. 
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MADRAS THROUGH 

In every village there are some free-lands tliat pay no rent. In 
this district there are free-lands to the annual value of seventy-eight 
Pagodas, which formerly belonged to the PancMngas, or village 
astrologers; but since Tippoo’s death they have been given to 
Vaidiht. Brtthmam. These formerly had many villages entirely be¬ 
longing to them, which wei-e reassumed by Tippoo, and have not 
yet been given back. Tire same is the case with the lands that 
formerly belonged to the temples. The Talliari of each village, 
who is a kind of watchman and beadle, has, as pay, from twenty 
thirty F&mpis worth of land free from rent. Here this officer 
performs the annual sacrifice to the village god; for most of the 
hereditary Gaudas wear the Linga, and will not put any animal to 
death. The hereditary Gouda and iron smith had each a portion of 
land, for which they paid only half rent. The full tax was im¬ 
posed on these lands by Tippoo , and is still continued. Some Gaudas 
manage their villages on account of the government, and pay in 
the proceeds of their collections. These persons receive wages. ""A 
In this part of the country there ate no professed gardeners ; but 
every farmer, for his own use, raises a few greens and vegetables 
in a small spot behind his house. 

The plantations of palm-trees were formerly extensive, and there 
is much soil fit for them; but they have been much reduced by 
the disasters of war. They belong chiefly to Brahmans. Having 
assembled some of the proprietors, they gave me the following ac¬ 
count. The Areca, or Betel-nut palm, requires an Eray, or black 
mould, on a substratum of lime-stone; and of such a nature that 
water may be had at no greater depth than three cubits. This soil 
does not agree with the coco-nut palm; but rows of these are al¬ 
ways put round the plantations of Areca, in order to shelter them. 

To make a new plantation of Areca, take a piece of proper ground, 
and surround it with a hedge of the Euphorbium Tirucalli, and some 
rows of young coco nut palms. Then; at the distance of twelve 
cubits, dig rows of pits, two cubits deep, and one and a-half in 
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5 pits are six cubits distant from the nearest in the CHAPTER 

1 VHi 

In the second month after the vernal equinox, set in 
these pits young plantain trees (Musa), and give them water once; Sepul ~ 13 ’ 
after which, unless the weather be uncommonly dry, they require 
no more. Two months afterwards hoe the whole garden, and form 
a channel in the middle between every two rows of plantain-trees. 

The channels are intended to carry off superfluous water, and are a 
cubit wide, and two feet deep. In the month immediately follow¬ 
ing the winter solstice, hoe the whole garden a second time. In 
the following month, between every two rows of plantain-trees, 
make two rows of holes at six cubits distance, and one cubit wide 
and deep. Fill each hole half up with fine mould; and, in this, 
place two ripe nuts of the Areca, six inches asunder. Once in two 
days, for three months, water each hole with a pot. The shoots 
come up in Vais&kha; after which they get water once only in five 
days. The holes must be kept clear of the mud that is brought in 
by the rain; and for three years must, on this account, be daily 
inspected. In the month following the autumnal equinox, give a 
little dung. Ever afterwards, the whole garden must be hoed three 
times a year. After they are three years old, the Areca palms, 
must be watered every other day in hot weather; when it is cool, 
once in every four or five days; and not at all in the rainy season. 

The waterings are performed by pouring a potful of water to the 
root of each plant. In the beginning of the seventh year the 
weakest plant is removed from each hole ; and at each digging, for 
three years more, every tree must receive manure. After this, for 
three years, the young palms have neither dung nor water. In the 
fourteenth year they begin to bear, and in the fifteenth come to 
perfection, and continue in vigour until their forty-fifth year, when , 
they are cut down. 

When the Areca plantation is fifteen years old, in the month im- sdd-kaf, or 
mediately following the vernal equinox a lj£>le is dug near every * >i P er - 
tree, one cubit, deep and one and a half in width. After having 
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CHAPTER exposed the earth to the air for a month, rt 
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and allow it to remain for another month. 

5otpt.il — 13 . of the earth, smooth the surface of the pit, and bury in i 

of five cuttings of the Betel-leaf-vine, which are placed with their 
upper extremities sloping toward the palm. Once every two days, 
for a month, water the cuttings, and shade them with leaves. Then 
remove the leaves, and with the point of a sharp-stick loosen the 
earth in the holes. In the first year the waterings must be repeated 
every other day, and the whole must once a month be hoed; while 
at the same time dung is given to every plant. In the second year, 
the vines are tied up to the palms; once in two months the garden 
js hoed and manured; and it is in the hot. season only that the plants 
are watered. At the end of the second year the vines begin to 
produce saleable leaves* In the third year, and every other year 
afterwards, so much of the vines, next the root, as has no leaves, 
must be buried. Once in six months the garden must be hoed.and 
manured ; and in the hot season the vines must be watered every 
other day. 

Manner <>f The orviiers of these plantations are annoyed by elephants, mon- 
keeping up j.j es ant [ squirrels - and, besides, both palms and vine are subject 
tions. to diseases; one of which, the Aniby , in the course of two or three 

years kills the whole. Except when these causes of destruction 
occur, the vine continues always to flourish; but, as I have before 
mentioned; the palm begins to decay at forty-five years of age, and 
is then removed, care being taken not to injure the vine. Near this 
is made afresh hole, in which some,persons place two nuts for seed, 
and others plant a young seedling. In order to support the vine, 
during the fifteen years which are required to bring forward the 
new palm, a large branch of the Haruana, or Erythrina, is stuck in 
the ground, and watered for two or three days; when it strikes 
root, and supplies the place of an Areca. The plantain trees are 
always kept up. The crop*season of the Betel-nut lasts Kar « 

tika > and Mdrgasirsha. 
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It is said, that a Candaea of land, rice-measure, will plant 1000 CHAPTER 
Areca trees; but it is evident, that, at six cubits distance, above 
2000 trees ought to be placed in the Candaea of 3 tV^o acres. Con- Sept.n— 13 . 


siderable allowances must, however, be made for the Hedge, and 
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Produce. 
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for these we take forty feet, the remainder of the Candaea would 
plant 1200 Arecas. Of these, in an old garden, part are useless; as 


for the ground occupied by the surrounding coco-nut palms. If 
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the young trees put in to supply the place of decayed ones do not 
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hear fruit. Perhaps the 1000 trees may therefore be considered as 
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a just account of the actual number of productive Arecas on a 

Candaea of land. The produce of these, stated by the proprietors, 
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amounts to forty ox-loads of wet-nut, yielding thirty Maunds of 




the Betel as prepared for the market. The quality of the nut is 

equal to that of the Walagram ; and it is bought up chiefly by the A 

ixierchants of Mysore and Seringapatam. As these make no advances, 

it is evident that the proprietors are in easy circumstances. 


On examining the people of the town on this subject, they said, 
that seven good trees, or ten ordi nary ones, produce a load of fruit 
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containing 6000 nuts. A good tree therefore gives 857, and an or- 
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dinary one 600 nuts. Sixty thousand nuts, when prepared for sale, 
make a load of between seven and eight Maunds. One thousand 


Mil ordinary trees at this rate should procure 75 Maunds, or more than 
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double of what was stated by the proprietors. I am indeed inclined 


to believe, that their statement was merely accommodated to the 
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share; which the government actually receives on a division, in 


which it must be always defrauded. The 75 Maunds from a Can- 
daca -land agrees nearly with the produce that Trimula Nayaka stated 
at Madhu-giri, and on his veracity I depend. The towns-pcople 
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also say, that the mode of cultivation, as stated to me by the pro¬ 
prietors, is only what ought to be done ; but that the present culti¬ 
vators never give themselves so much trouble, and very seldom 
hoe their plantations throughout; which is indeed confirmed by 
their slovenly condition. Purnea has here a garden containing 
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c Few (Dus a ysar ? which will be fit teen t'u* 
for the (kindaca- land. After the garden grows 
rets what is called one half of the boiled Betel - 
nds of that commodity, for the Ca?idaca-hmd. 
ms; which makes the rent paid to the govern- 
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, ^ The following is the account of the climate which was given me 

by the most intelligent natives of the place. The year is, as usual, 
divided into six seasons: I. VasnritaRitu comprehends the two 
months following the vernal equinox. During this the air is in 
general very hot, with clear sun-shine, and strong winds from the 
eastward. No dew. Once in ten or twelve days squalls come 
from the*east;, accompanied by thunder, and heavy showers of rain 
or hail, and last three or four hours. II. Grishma Mitu .contains the 
two months including the summer solstice. The air is very hot, 
and there is no dew. The winds are westerly; during the first 
month weak, but after the solstice strong. It is said, that formerly, 
during this period, the weather used to be constantly clouded,^ 
with a regular, unintermitting, drizzling rain; but for the last half 
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some thunder. III. Vanha Rltu includes the two months preceding 


the autumnal equinox. The air is cool. The winds are light, and 
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come from the westward. Formerly the rains used to be incessant 



thunder. IV. Satai llitu contains the two months following the 




autumnal equinox. In this the air is colder, and in general clear; 
but onee in three or four days there are heavy showers from the 
north-east, accompanied by thunder, but not with much wind. In 
the intervals the winds are gentle, and come from the westward. 
Moderate dews now begin. V. Hbnanta Ritu includes the two 
months immediately before and after the winter solstice. The air 
is then very cold to the feelings of the natives. They have never 
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seen snow nor ice, even on the summits of the hills; but to these 


they, very seldom ascend. Bettada-pura I conjecture to be about 
1800 or 2000 feet perpendicular above the level of the country, 
which is probably 4000 feet above the sea. It is a. detached peak, 
viul is reckoned higher than either $uldh£mara } or Saihia Paravata, 
rom whence the Cavery springs. These -two are the most cpnspi- 
uous mountains of the Coorg country, and are surrounded by lower 
hills. At this season there are heavy dews and fogs; so that until 
ten o’clock the sun is seldom visible. There is very little wind; 
but the little that there is comes from the west. This is reckoned 
the most unhealthy season; and during its continuance intermittent 
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Commerce 
ftfid manu¬ 
factures. 


natives of this place is reckoned very unhealthy. 



Weights, The Cucka Seer and Maiind of the Sultany standard are here in 
use. The Candacu of grain contains HOReers, and is nearly 4^- 
bushels. Accompts are kept in Canter' Raya Pagodas, Fanams, and 
Dudus. Bombay cash is current; but Cowries are not used. The 
Madras and Sultany Rupees exchange for 3| Fanams, although the 
latter is most valuable by about -f-per cent. The Bombay Rupee 
passes only for three Fanams. 

Priya-pattana enjoys a considerable share of the trade between 
the Mysore dominions, and those of Coorg j but the place is now 
very poor, the Vir' Raya having carried off all the rich merchants. 
For their accommodation he has built a new town called, after his 
own name, Vir' Raya Petta; and, as he gives them good encourage¬ 
ment and protection, they are not'likely to return. There is no 
trade at Modicarey and Nacnadu, the two places where the Raja 
usually resides. From Mysore are sent the dry grains, cloths, ghee, 
oil, jagory, CACo-nuts, tobacco, garlic, capsicum, betel-lcaj, iron, 
steel, blankets, and tamarinds. The returns are rice, salt, and all 
the Kinds of goods which are imported at. TeMicherry . The sales are 
chiefly made at a weekly market in Vir Raya Petta. The quantity 
of rice that passes the custom-house of Priya-pattana annually from 
Coorg, is between live and six thousand ox-loads, each containing 
from seven to eight Maunds, or about 18S lb. The only cloth made 
here, is a very small quantity of coarse cotton stuff' of a thick fa¬ 
bric. It is manufactured by a cast of weavers called the Torcaru* 






t'ANABA, AND MALABAR 

re is at present no Gyda Caoila, oi fmies|-reiiter r ' L "*■ r Tvl ' r, ‘ 

•e used to be one, who, having made friendship ....~ . 

tribes called Cad' Eravaru , and Jainu Curubaru , procured from Scpt.it—is. 
them honey and wax, Popli chica, a dye, Dupada wood, Gunti 
Beni, a loot used in dyeing*, Cad'.Arsina , or wild turmeric, and 
Cadu Baly Aly, or the leaves of the wild plantain, tree, which are 
used by the natives as dishes. For timber* or grass, no rent was 
demanded. ■; CwiCCi C 

Sand&l-wood• grows in the skirts of the forest. The people of Sandai- 
Coorg were in the habit of stealing* a great part of it; but since the J tim album.' 
country received the Company’s protection they have desisted 
from this insolence. It is often planted in gardens and hedges; 
and, from the richness of the soil, grows there to a large size; but 
in such places the timber has little smell, and is of no value. It is 
a Baray, or stony soil only, that ro duces fine sandal. It may be 
felled at any season; and once in twelve years, whatever has grown 
to a proper size is generally cut. On these occasions, this district 
produces about 10,000 Maunds, or above 2000 hundred-weight. 

The whole was lately sold to the agents of the Bombay government, 
and a relation of Purneas was employed to deliver it. Much to the 
credit of the Bman, this person was put in confinement, having 
been detected in selling to private traders some of what he cut, 
and also in having sold great quantities that were found buried. 

During the Sultan’s government a great deal of it arrived at matu¬ 
rity, which he would not sell. In general, this was privately cut, 
and concealed under ground, till an opportunity offered of smug¬ 
gling it into the Vir R/iya's dominions. The Amildars have now 
received orders to cut all the sandal-wood in their respective dis¬ 
tricts, and to deliver it to the Bombay agents. They know nothing 
of the conditions of sale. At present, no sandal-oil is made at 
Priya-pattana. 

The woods are infested by wild elephants, which do much injury Elephants, 
to the crops. They are particularly destructive to the sugar-cane. 
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man rock here is hornblende. In the buildings of the plane iu C . c 
are two excellent stones: one is what the Germans call regenerated 
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gramte; the other is si granite, 

spar disposed in flakes, or alternate plates; but in such an irreg 
manner, that it dobs not appear to me that they could be so arrar 
by any deposition from waster, 
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galore, nor could I repair my loss at Stringapaim. The most com- 
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er .—Ift the morning I went three cosses to 


ice of a division, called a No 

npghbouring pattana. It has a mud fort ; but the suburb is open, and contains 
count!}. jhoat fifty houses, The country is naturally very fine ; little of it 
is cultivated however, and it is infested with tigers and elephants 
that arc very destructive. 
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from the southern frontier of Priya-pattma, and at a similar dis- 


er 0 f tance from the present boundary of Coorg, The Vir Rapa is said 
to have made a ditch and hedge along the whole extent of the old 
eastern boundary of his dominions, which runs within three cosses 




of Hanagoda. One half of this distance, next to his hedge, was 


reckoned a common, or neutral territory; but the R/tja lately 
claimed it as his own ; and, the Bombay government having ifcter- 






fered, Tippoo was compelled to acknowledge the justice of the claim. 
The whole country between Hanagodu and the frontier of Coorg 
has for sixty years been waste. 
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river, and ir* 


S§# ||§££ within a quarter of a nrile to the east- M*m* 
lanagodu, and at present contains mud 
is it has a considerable stream; and at this place is 

most of its dams. Advantage lias been taken of a natural ledge 

rocks which cross the channel, and stones have been thrown xu to l | ieiiCe> 
fill up deficiencies. The whole now forms a fine dam, over which 
es a cascade about a hundred yards long, and fourteen ieet 
—. 0 .i; which, in a verdant and finely wooded country, looks re? 
markably well. This dam sends off its canal to the eastward, and 
—iters the otquihI that requires for seed 100,000«SetTJf of nee. If 
is be sown as thick as at Priya-pattana , the ground irrigated will 
amount to 3678 acres, On the ground above the canal, as the de- 
rli vit.v in many places is very gentle, much might be done with the 
‘ "milu: but the use of that valuable instrument is 
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here not known. It is probable, that on this river several addi¬ 
tional dams might he formed. Here it is said, that of the seven, 
which have been built, three are now out of repair. 

The Gungrlcara IVoculigas are in this neighbourhood the most Gmgncar^ 
common race of cultivators, and are a Sadr a tribe of Karndta de- who follow 
scent. Some of them wear the Linga, others do not. It is from 
these last that I take the following account. The two sects neither 
eat together uor intermarry. They act as labourers of the earth, 
and as porters. The head of every family is here called Gauda, and 
fir* as<vfimhi 
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referred to the officers of government. The business of the cast, 
as usual, is punishing the frailty of the women, and the intemper- 
a 


ance of the men. If the adulterer be a Gungrlcara, or of a higher 
cast, both be and the husband are fined by the officers of govern¬ 


ment, from three to twelve Famms, or from two to eight shillings, 
according to their circumstances. The husband may avoid this fine 
by turning away his wife, in which case she becomes a concubine of 
the kind called Cutiga; but this is a length to which the husband 
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a wife. In this cast there are two kinds of Cutigas: the first are 
women as have committed adultery and their descendants, 
with whom no person of a pure extraction will intermarry; the 


others are widows, who, having assembled their relations, obtain 

. : . . 


their consent to become lawful Cutigas to some respectable man 
The children of these are legi timate, although the widows them¬ 
selves are considered as inferior to virgin wives. A man never 
marries a woman who is.of the same family in the mate line with 
himself. The men are allowed a plurality of women, and the girls 
continue to be marriageable even after the age of puberty. None 
of them can lawfully drink spirituous liquors. Some of them cat 


meat, but others abstain from this indulgence. These two do not 
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accompts, and even read legends written in the vulgar tongue. 
Some worship Siva, without wearing the Lingo,; and some worship 
Hit this produces no division in cast They do not 
offer bloody sacrifices to the Said is ; hut pray to the images of 
the Earn'd, or bull of Isxvara , of Marbna, and of the Carkul, or vil¬ 
lage god. They do not believe in the spirits called Virika; but 
indeed that worship does not seem to extend to ,the south of the 
Cavery, They do not take the vow of DdsSri- They bury the dead, 
and believe that in a future state good men will sit at the feet, of 
ven a bad man may obtain this happiness, if at his funeral 


intermarry, and this division is hereditary. Some of them can keep 
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an hereditary chief of the Sri Vaishnavam Brdhmam, and lives 
at Mail-may. He gives them ChakrantUmn, holy-water, and 
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onsecrated rice, and from each person accepts of a Fanam a year, 
s Dharma. The JPanch/mga, or village astrologer, acts as Purbhita 
at marriages, at the building of a new house, and sometimes at the 
annual ceremony performed in commemoration of their deceased 
parents. On these occasions, he reads Marti raw, which the Gun- 
grlcara do not understand, and of course value greatly. He is paid 
for his trouble. 

lith September. set out very early with an intention of going 
to llegodu Devana Cotmj, where, as I had been, informed, I should 
have an excellent opportunity of examining the forests that invest 
the western frontiers of the Mysore dominions. I was two hours 
employed in getting my baggage ferried over the Lakshmana; for 
there was only one leather boat, about six feet in diameter. Dur¬ 
ing this time, I was informed that the forests were six cosses from 
Hegedu Devana Cot ay; and that the nearest inhabited place to them 
was a miserable village half way from the town, which afforded 
no supplies of any kind. I was also informed, that, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of where I then was, some people were employed in 
cutting timber for the garrison at Seringapatam, and that here I 
might see exactly the same kind of forest .that I could at Hegodu 
Devana Cotay, Inconsequence of this information, I went half a 
coss up the right bank of the river, to a ruined village named He- 
juru, where the workmen had taken up their abode in an old temple. 
At this place there are evident remains of a considerable fort, which 
about seventy years ago was destroyed by the dr Raya. Twenty 
or thirty houses had been again assembled, when, on G eneral Aber- 
crotnby Vcoming up to Priya-pattana , the J'ir’ Raya destroyed it 
again, and carried away all the inhabitants. One rich fanner has 
since returned. Part of the soil in this neighbourhood is the black¬ 
est that I have ever seen* some peat excepted. It is not very stitl, 
and is said to be remarkably productive of wheat and Car by (Ciccr 
urietmum); but at present it is waste. 
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animal does not search after them; but were he to see them, even 
at a distance, he would run at them, and put them to death. It is 
stragglers only from the herds, that iu the day-time frequent the 
outer parts of the forest. The herds that at night destroy the crops, 
retire with the dawn of day into the recesses of the forest.; and 
thither the natives do not venture, as they could not hide them¬ 
selves from a number. It is said, that at the above-mentioned tank 
there was formerly a village ; but that both it and sevcial others 
on the skirt of the forest have been lately withdrawn, owing to 
an increased number of elephants, and to the smaller means of re¬ 
sistance which the decrease of population allows. 

The soil of these forests is in general very good, and much of it 
is very black. In places where tile water has lodged, and then dried 
up, such as in the print of an elephant’s foot, this black soil assumes 
the appearance of indurated tar. The country is by no means steep, 
and is every where capable of cultivation; but of this no traces are 
to beyeen in any part of the forest. Near Uejuru the trees are very 
sntall; for so soon as any one becomes of a useful size it is cut. As 
the distance and danger increase, the trees gradually are allowed to 
attain a larger growth ; and at the tank they are of considerable 
dimensions. Farther on, they are said to be very stately. The fo¬ 
rest is free from underwood or creepers; but the whole ground is 
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covered with long grass, often as high as a man s head, 
makes walking rather disagreeable and dangerous, as one is 
liable to stumble over rotten trunks, to rouse a tiger, or to tread 18 

on a snake. These latter are said to be found of great dimensions, Large *r 
and have been seen as thick as the body of a middle-sized man. pw,tt * 

The length of-this kind is not in proportion to the thickness, and 
does not exceed seven cubits. Although I passed a great part of 
these three days in the forest, I. saw neither elephant, tiger, nor ser¬ 
pent, and escaped without any other injury thau a fall over a rotten 
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These forests are very extensive, and reach to the foot of the 
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western Ghats; butin this space there are many valuable and ter- these forests. 


tile tracts, belonging to the R/jas of Coorg and Wynaad. 1 he trees 
on the Ghats are said to be the largest; yet in the dominions of 


Mysore there is much good timber. The kinds differ much less 
from those in the Magadi range of hills, than, considering the great 
difference of moisture and soil, might have been expected; for the 
tains are here copious, and the soil is rich; neither of which ad¬ 
vantages are possessed by the central hills of the Mysore Rajas 
dominions. In the woods of Hejuru, however, there are very lew 
of the prickly trees ; whereas a large proportion of those at Magadi 
are mimosas. The following are the trees which I observed in the 

forest at Hejura. 

1. Doda Tayca, Tectom robusta. 

In great plenty. 

% and 3. Cadaba. Nauclea parvfolia, and Nauclea cor difolia Roxb. 
These two species, although very distinct, are by the woodmen of 
this place included under the same name. Both grow to a large 
size, and their timber is reckoned equal to that of the l eak, or more 
properly Tayc. 

4. Honnay, or JVhonnay, Pterocarpus santolinm. 

Is found in great plenty, and is a beautiful and useful tree. 


' mans it is called % 

6 . Dalbergia pam 

Being useless, it has obtained no native name 

7. CdgalL Mimosa Catechu Roxb. FL Gor. No. 174. 

Grows in the skirts of the forest only, and never rer - - 

8. Banni. Mimosa. . . 

This is very like the Cagali. Its timber is of no use. The tree is 
esteemed holy, as the shaft of Rdma's spear is said to have been 
made of its wood. C/;- 

B,l m Mi^a.dorat^. 

At Magadi this tree was called Betta Sujalu. It is a large valuable 
timber-tree, -'ft - f : v- : . s . ; & '0 

10 . Mum. Chuntoa Mutfm Buck MSS. 

The natives here have several appellations which they give to this 
speciesj such as Cm, or black; Blip, or white; and Tor, bv which 
name I knew it at Magadi. 

11. A Inlay, Myroballa/ms Arula Buch. MSS. 

Grows to a very large size; hut the fruit, or myrobalans, are the 
only valuable part; and, owing- to the remote situation of the place 
these are not collected. 

12. Hulivay. Chuncoa Huliva Buch. MSS. 

There is only one kind of this tree, although it has a great variety 
of names given to it by the natives. It is a large tree, and its tim- 
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13. Tari Myrohallanus Taria Buch. MSS. 

Very large. . 1.; 

14. Nai Buy la. Mimosa kucophlea Roxb. 

1.5. and Id. Muruculu,. Chirongia sapida Roxb. MSS. and Chirongia 
glabra Buch. MSS. 

Ihese two trees, although they are lofty, do not grow to a great 
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thickness. The woodmen talk of Hen and G/iindu Murucutus , or CHAPiEit 
female and male; but they do it without precision, and do not 
apply one term to the one species, and another to the other. 

17. Gumshia. Gumsia chloroxylon Buch. MSS. 

It does not grow to a large size; but the timber is said to be very 
strong^ and has a singular green colour. Ropes are made of its 
bark. 

18. Dinduga. Andersonia Panchmoun Roxb. MSS. 

Grows to a very large size. Its timber is valuable. 

1.9. Shagudda. Shaguda Cussum Buch. MSS. 

A large tree. Its timber, being very rarely found sound at heart, 
is not much esteemed. 

20. Ghent. Amcardium J ass. 

21. Nelli. Phy lan thus Emhlica. 

It is the fruit only of these two trees that is of any use. 

22. Goja. Clutia stipularis ? 

A large tree, of which the timber is reckoned good. 

23. Schrehera albens Willd. 

Has here no name. It is, in fact, an Ekadendrum. 

24. Tupru. Diospyrus Buch. MSS. 

Here it is always a large tree, and its timber is esteemed good. 

<25. Jugalagunti. Diospyrus. 

The same prejudice prevails here, as at Magadi, against this tree. 

S6. Cult. 

A large tree producing good timber. 

27. Cad’ Jpay. Bassia. 

The leaves are different in size and shape from those of the Bassia 
longifolia, which is planted near villages. The art ot extracting a. 
spirituous lkjuor from the flowers is here unknown. 

28. Nerulu. Culyptranthes Jambulana Willd. 

29 . Gaula. Pdou Hort. Mai. 

The fruit is said to be as large as that of the Artocarpus integrifolm, 
and to be a favourite food with the elephant. 
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Sept.i'5—j8. 31. Nmulady. Vitar.at 

A large timber tree. 

32. Jala. Shorea Jala Bitch. 

A large timber tree. 

S3. Nirany. 

An useless tree. 

v , ' 34. Gurivi. Lvora arborea R oxb. MSS. 

Used for torches. . 

35. Wudi. Sokrebem Szveitenmdes Roxb. 

,, Alargetree. 

35. Chadrumhi Bauhinia. 

A small tree of no value. 

37- Bamboos. 

Large, but not solid. C *</:« 

o8. Chanmgy. Lagerstnmia parvijfora Roxb. 

3.0. Goda. V ' 

The Amutty of MagadL Large and in plenty. . Here its timber is 
reckoned to be bad. ■■■■■. ‘f, ■■*,■■■> ■ -, f r - ;: ^ 

40. Shilla. 

A large excellent timber-tree, of which I could get no specimen. 
It is quite different from the Shalay of Magadi 

The Cad' Curubaru are a rudetribe of Karndta , who are exceed¬ 
ingly poor and wretched. In the fields near villages they build 
miserable low huts, have a few rags only for covering, and the hair 
of both sexes stands out tnatted like a mop, and swarms with ver- 
min. Their persons and features are weak and unseemly, and their 
complexion is very dark. Some of them hire themselves as labour¬ 
ing servants to the farmers, and, like those of other casts, receive 
monthly wages. Others, in crop season, watch the fields at night, 
to keep oft the elephants and wild hogs. These receive monthly 
one Fanam and ten Seers, or 1 —qV peck of Ragy, In the intervals 


Cad 9 Curu¬ 
baru* 


between crops, they work as day labourers, or go into the woods, CHAPTER 
and collect the roots of wild Yams (Dioscorcas); part of which they Vl11 * 
cat, and part exchange with the farmers for grain. Their manner Sept.i6—1«. 
of driving away the elephant is by running against him with a burn¬ 
ing torch made of Bamboos. The animal sometimes turns, and waits 
till the Curubaru comes close up; but these poor people, taught by 
experience, push boldly on, and dash their torches against the ele¬ 
phant’s head, who never fails to take immediate flight. Should their 
courage fail, and should they attempt to run away, the elephant, 
would immediately pursue, and put them to death. The Curubaru 
have no means of killing so large an animal, and, on meeting with 
one in the day-time, are as much alarmed as any other of the inha¬ 
bitants. During the Sultan's reign they caught a few in pit-falls. 

The wild hogs are driven out of the fields by slings; but they are 
too fierce and strong for the Curubaru to kill. These poor people 
frequently suffer from tigers, against which their wretched huts 
are a poor defence; and, when this wild beast is urged by hunger, 
he is regardless of their burning* torches. These Curubaru have 
dogs, with which they catch deer, antelopes, and hares; and they 
have the art of taking in snares peacocks, and other esculent birds. 

They have no hereditary chiefs, but assemble occasionally to settle 
the business of their cast. They confine their marriages to their 
own tribe. The Gauda, or chief man of the village, presides at this 
ceremony, which consists of a feast. During this the bridegroom 
espouses his mistress, by tying a string of heads round, her neck. 

The men are allowed to take several wives; and both girls after 
the age of puberty, and widows, are permitted to marry. In case 
of adultery, the husband flogs his wife severely, and, if he be able, 
beats her paramour. If he be not able, he applies to the Gauda , 
who does it for him. The adulteress has then her choice of follow¬ 
ing either of the men as her husband. They can eat every thing 
except beef; and have no objection to the animal having died a 
natural death. They will eat victuals dressed by any of the farmers, 
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read. Some of them burn, and others bury the dead. They believe 
that good men, afterdeath, will become benevolent Divas ,'and bad men 
destructive Dcvas. A good man, according, to them, is he who labouis 
properly at his business, and who is kind to his family. The whole are 
of such known honesty, that on all occasions they are entrusted with 
pro v isions by the farmers; who are persuaded, that the C urubaru would 
' rather starve, than takeone grain of what was given to them in charge. 
They have no Guru, nor does the Panchdriga, or any other kind of 
priest, attend any of their ceremonies. The spirits of the dead are 
believed to appear in dreams to their old people, and to direct them, 
to make offerings of fruits to a female deity named Bettada Chi- 
cnma; that is, the little mother of the hill. Unless these offerings 
are made, this goddess occasions sickness; but she is never sup¬ 
posed to do her votaries any good. She is not, however, appeased 
by bloody sacrifices. There is a temple dedicated to her near 
Nunjinagodu ; but there is no Occasion for the offering being made 
at that place-. 

There is also in this neighbourhood another rude tribe of Cum- 
baru , called Betta, or Malaya, both words signifying mountain; the 
one in the Karndta, and the other in the Taniull language. Their 
dialect is a mixture of these two languages, with a few words that 
are considered as peculiar, probably from their having become 
obsolete among their more refined neighbours. They are not so 
wretched nor ill looking as the Cad' Curubaru, but are of diminutive 
stature. They live in poor huts near the villages, and the chief em¬ 
ployment of the men is the cutting of timber, and making of baskets. 
With a sharp stick they also dig up spots of ground in the skirts of 
the forest, and sow them with. Rugy- A family in this manner will 
sow nine Seers of that grain. The men watch at night the fields of 
the farmers; but are not so dexterous at this as the Cad’ Curubaru 
are. They neither take game, nor collect wild Yams. The women 
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. With the assistance of a Council of three or four persons, he 
avvn.es disputes, and punishes all transgressions against the rules of 
east. He can levy small lines, and can expel from the cast any 
woman that cohabits with a strange man. In this tribe, the concu¬ 
bines, or Cutigas, are women that prefer another man to their hus- 
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children are not considered as illegitimate. It a man takes awaiy 
another person's wife, to keep her as a Cictiga, he must pay one or 
two Fanams as a fine to the Ijyamana. Girls are not considered as 
after the age of puberty, a custom that by the 
r orders is considered as a beastly depravity. The men may 
wives, but never marry a woman of the same family 
themselves in the male line. The Betta Curubaru never in¬ 
toxicate themselves ; but arc permitted to cat every kind of animal 
food except beef, and they have no objection to carrion. They 
never take the vow of Daseri, and none of them can read. Some of 
them burn, and others bury the dead. They understand nothing of 
a future state. The god of the cast is Ejuruppa, who seems to be 
the same with Hanumanta, the servant of Rdvia; but they never 
pray to this last mentioned deity, although they sometimes address 
Siva. To the god of their cast they offer fruit, and aiittle money: 
they never sacrifice to the Saktis. Their Guru , they say, is ot the 
cast Wotimeru, and from their description would appear to be of 
those people called Satdnanas, He gives them holy water, and con¬ 
secrated victuals, and receives their charity. At their marriages, 
lie reads somewhat in a language which they do not understand. 

19th September. —I went four cosses to ffegodu Devan a Cotay ; 
that is, the Fortress of the mighty Dev a. The two first cosses of the 
way led through a forest, as thick as that which is to the south-west 
of Hejuru, and is covered with longer grass. The road was a very 
narrow path. The trees are small, and stunted, probably from the 
Vol. II. S 
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on, the whole country has evidently been once under eulli 
but the greater part has been long waste, and is now covered 
trees. Here a sudden change takes place. In the rich land to tl: 
westward, there are very few prickly trees or bushes ; but here, and 
all towards the east, the most common are Mimosas and Rhmnnl 
On the way I passed two villages which had some cultivation round 
them. The crops were mostly of the leguminous kind, and 
seemed' to be very thriving. ■; ' 

History of The tradition concerning Hegodu Dhmrn Colay is as follows. 

Hegodu De- About four hundred years ago Hegodu Diva., a brother of the Ha¬ 
yatu of Jnagimdi, having had a dispute with the king, came and 

settled here, the whole country being then one forest. He fii 

built a fort at a place called Hegadu-pura, about half a coss we 
from hence. One day, as he was coursing, the hare turned on his 
dogs, and pursued them to this spot, which the prince therefore 
knew to be male ground, and a proper place for the foundation of 
a city. At this place lie accordingly took up his residence, and 
fortified it with seven ditches. He brought inhabitants to cultivate 
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all the neighbouring Poly gars. His son, Singuppa Wodear, was con¬ 
quered by Beita Chama, R%a Wodeat, of Mysore; and the present 
fort was built about 130 years ago by Chica Diva, one of that rebel¬ 
lious subject’s descendants. He made a Cundaia, or valuation of the 
country ; but I do not find that any person is possessed of a copy 
of the whole. The Hkqmboga or accomptant of each village has a 
copy of its valuation, which, from want of a check, is very liable to 
be corrupted. The dominions of Hegodu Diva extended frcim the 
•city four cosses to the east, six cosses to the south, four cosies to 
the west, and three cosses to the north. Formerly the whole country 
-was cultivated; but now three cosses toward the west, and two 
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no where see much cultivation. These devastations have been chiefly 
committed during the troubles with the Coorg lUjas, especially 


ses toward the south are entirely desolate; and in the other 
two directions much land is waste. Near the place, indeed, I can 
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committed during 
those which happened in Tippoo’s reign. The town itself first suf¬ 
fered considerably in the Maraitah invasion during Ryder's govern* 
ment. Previous to that, it contained a thousand houses; but they 
are now reduced to eighty. 


u The wretched inhabitants of this country have also had frequent 
trouble from the Bynadu Raja, who is besides possessed of a country 
called Cotay-huttay in Malay/dam. This last territory is below the 
Ghats, and is a part of what we call Malabar; which deriyes its name 


State of By¬ 
nadu, or Wy- 
naad. 


from its hilly nature. Bynadu signifies the open country; and, al¬ 
though situated on the summits of the Ghats, and in many places 
over-run with forests, yet it is infinitely more accessible than the 
other territories of this chief. Cierulu Verma, the present Raja, is a 
younger branch of the family; but retains his country in absolute 
sovereignty, denying the authority of the Company, of the head 
of his family, and of all other persons. In the reign of Tippoo, this 
active chief assembled some of his Hairs, and regained possession 
of the territories which the former reigning prince had, on IJyder's 
invasion, deserted. The Raja, who had so basely submitted to the 
Mussulman conqueror, succeeded afterwards to the territory of a 
.-relation, and now enjoys his share of the allowance which is made 
to the Rajas of Malabar by the Company, to whose authority he 
quietly submits. The Bynadu Raja has at present sent the Conga 
:J\ 7 air, one of his officers, into the Mysore dominions, to cut sandal¬ 
wood, and, to plunder the villages. In this vicinity there are now 
a hundred cavalry, and one hundred and fifty regular infantry, be¬ 
sides Candashant, belonging to the Mysore Rqja •• but these dare not 
igee t\\e Conga Nuir, nor venture to repress his insolence. His 
paster lays claim to ail the country west from Nunjinagodu. Had I 
d&ferred visiting the forests till. I eame.herc, I should have been 
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ipletely disappointed; although the best information 
procure at Seringapatam pointed this out as the place me 
for the purpose. 

Hegodu Dfcoana Cotap is one of the most considerabh 
for the produce of sandal-wood ; and I found there a Pc 
agent of the Commercial Resident at Mangalore , who was emf 
to collect a purchase of this article that had been made by the 
government of Bombay from the Demon of Mysore. Two the 
Candies, each weighing 520 lb. were to have been delivered at 
stipulated period ; but this has not been fulfilled. Orders, indeed, 
ive long ago been issued to the Amildars for accomplishing it; 
but a prompt execution of any such commands is by no means usual 
in an Indian government. The account which this agent gave is as 
follows r the Amildars , having no legal profit for this extraordinary 
trouble, endeavour to squeeze something out of the workmen. 
They charge the wages given to these poor people at of a Fanam 
a day, which is the usual rate of the country ; and, in place of this, 
give them only halt a Seer of Ragy. The labourers, being thus 
forced to work at a low allowance, throw in his way every obstacle 
in their power. It is the lowest and most ignorant of the peasantry, 
in place of tradesmen, that have been selected. A sufficient number 
having been seized, they are ordered each to bring-a billet of san¬ 
dal to the Cutchery, or office of the Amildar. Every man imme¬ 
diately seizes on the tree nearest him; cuts it down, whether it be 
ripe or not; neglects the p^rt nearest the root, as being more trou¬ 
blesome to get at, and drags the tree to the appointed place, after 
having taken off the bark to render it lighter. Before the office 
the logs lie exposed to sun, wind, and rain, until other peasants, 
as ignorant as the former, can be pressed to cut off the white wood 
with their miserable hatchets. These cut the billets of all lengths, 
according as every man thinks it will be most convenient for him 
to clean them: by this means, being less fit for stowage, they are 
not so saleable. The whole is then hurried away to the place where 




his purchase; and when it comes there, the 
ZuZr is'a sto „ is he<Ho find, that one half of what he had oalcu- 
lated upon is rejected, as being small, foul, or rent. The people 
are very docile; and the agent, so far as he has been able, has had 
the trees brought to him, just as they were cut, and freed from 
their branches and bark; and he has superintended the cutting 
them into billets of a convenient size, and the cleaning them pro¬ 
perly from white wood. Owing to a want of time, he has been 
obliged to have them dried in the sun; and I observe, that in con* 
sequence of this a great many of the billets are rent in all direc¬ 
tions. He suspects that the Amildars throw delays in his way, in 
order to force him to weigh the sandal while it is green. He thinks 
that, in order to instruct the villagers in the manner of cleaning 
the wood, it would be of advantage to send a carpenter, with pro¬ 
per tools, to each district. 

The agent says, that the sandal-wood of Priya-pattana and Maha- 
Rayana-Vurgu, although smaller, is of a much better quality than 
that of Naggara, which is inferior to that even of the districts south 
from Priya-pattam. None, or at least a very inconsiderable quan¬ 
tity, grows in Coorg, and Byaadu ; but in Tippoo s reign the lelli - 
cherry market was chiefly supplied by the Rajas ot these two 
countries, to whom it was smuggled by the inhabitants of Mysore; 
for the most violent orders had been issued prohibiting the sale. 
The people of Coorg understand the preparation of the sandal-wood 
much better than those of Mysore. The proper manner, according 
to the agent, is as follows: the trees ought to be felled in the wane 
of the moon; the bark should be taken off immediately, and the 
trees cut into billets two feet long. Ihese should be then buried 
in a piece of dry ground for two months, during which time the 
white ants will eat up all the outer wood, without touching the 
heart, which is the sandal. The billets ought then to be taken up 
and smoothed, and according to their size sorted into three kinds. 
The deeper the colour, the higher is the perfume ; and hence the 
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essential oil is distilled. The largest billets are sent to China; and 
the middle-sized billets are used in India. The sandal, when thus 
prepared and sorted, for at least three or four months before it is 
sold, ought to be shut up from the sun and wind in close ware¬ 
houses; but the longer i t is kept, with such precautions, the better; 
its weight diminishing more than its smell. Prepared in this way, 
it rarely either splits or warps, both of which accidents render it 
unfit for many of the purposes to which it is applied. If it be not 
buried in the ground, the entire trees ought to be brought into a 
shed at the warehouse, and there cut into proper billets, cleared of 
white wood, smoothed, and immediately shut up till thoroughly 
dry. The Vir' Raja's people, although they cure the sandal properly, 
have no notion of sorting it. The Raja is the principal dealer in 
this article, anti insists on the merchants taking it good and bad, as 
it comes to hand, at the same price. He, no doubt, thus gets quit 
of the whole refuse; but, I believe, most merchants of experience 
would prefer selling their wares property sorted. * 

The officers of government say, that the sandal tree seldom or 
never grows in the lofty forests. It delights in the skirts of the 
open country, where small intervals are left between the fields, or 
on the banks of mountain torrents. It prefers a light stony soil, 
and such only as grows there is of any value. In the soil which 
this tree requires there is, however, something peculiar; as it rises 
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ttered by the birds tint eat Sift. i<j. 
roots of the trees, that have for- 
about twenty years to come to per¬ 
fection. No pains, that I could discover, are taken to preserve the 
young plants from cattle; so that they always rise in a very strag¬ 
gling manner. If formely any systematic management was observed, 
late been entirely neglected. To prevent any person from 
’ ' * 1 ‘ permission from government, laws have long 


stealing tne tree, it is omy uuu ■ 7 

venture on this kind of theft. The present plan adopted by the 
t tn tn hr the worst that could have been chosen* 


Damn seems to me to be the worst that could have been chosen. 
The woods are as much destroyed as if they had been sold to a 
renter; and, I am assured, will produce no more for at least twelve 
* vjl/IViIp rm nni ivs lltWC 1)0611 telliCD. 



•years; while no pains have been taken to make the most of what 
has been cut. To the conduct of this minister, however, no blame 
is account, to be attached. He had sold the wood to the 
y; and the misconduct, of the officer, whom lie had en- 
o cut it down, rendered it necessary for him to adopt the 
rwhicli he would be most likely enabled to fulfil Iris engnge- 
t attending to any other circumstance of less nnpor- 


Two means occur to me, as likely to ensure a considerable and 
regular income from sandal-wood. One means would be, to grant 


long leases to an individual, who would of course take every care 
of the trees, and employ every means proper to render what was 
cut fit for the market. The rent would be fixed at so dutch a year; 
and restrictive clauses, to prevent, tire renter from ruining die woods 
toward the end of his lease, would be necessary. The d ifficulty m 
.exacting the performance of these .res.trictiye,clauses would malve 
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CHAPTER me prefer the other plan; which would be, to put the i 
under the management of an agent, on a footing simila 
Scpt. jp. agents of Bengal. He would preserve the trees, whe 
destroying all the other plants that might choalc t 


when young\ by 

I IMP PPI _.—^altpfeenu. and by 
watching against thefts, or the encroachments of farmers. He Avmild 
yearly cut the trees that were ripe, and no others. He would take 
care that the billets were properly prepared and cured; and he 
would bring the whole to public sale at proper times and places. 
His pay ought to be a commission on the neat proceeds. For some 
years, it is probable, the quantity procured would not overstock the 
market; but with care the quantity raised would, no doubt, so 
lower the price, as to diminish the profit very much. In that event, 
the sandal of the least profitable districts might be entirely de¬ 
stroyed; and in the most convenient and profitable situation, a 
sufficient quantity would be raised. As it is a mere article of luxury, 
or rather of ostentation, there can be no doubt of the propriety df 
making it entirely subservient to the purpose of raising a revenue; 
and the whole sandal of India is now in the hands of the Honour¬ 
able Company, and of the R&ja of Mysore; between whom the 
necessary arrangements might be readily completed. 

20 th September.—-! wen t three cosses to Ilumpa-picra. The country 
has formerly been almost entirely cultivated ; but at present about 
three fourths of it are waste. The sandal-wood is very common 
here, growing in intervals between the corn fields, and by the sides 
Want of vc- of torrents. The Par putty, or revenue officer, of tlwnpa-pura had 
the impudence to tell me, that although the farmers were rather 
poor, owing to the depredations of the camp followers during the 
late war, yet there was abundance of stock ; and that every field ca¬ 
pable of it was actually cultivated. The same officer said, that cattle 
were never permitted to go near the young sandal-wood trees. Now 
the man must have known, that from the tent in which we were 
sitting, I hud ocular demonstration of both affirmations being false; 
and what could induce him to make them I could not discover. 
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at is now lost from the Cavery, might be pre- 
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in got into a dry soil, with short herbage in- Soil. 

of the Cassia aunculata: but the fields have 
o the eastward, and Car ’ Ragy is the common 
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rounds that I have seen south from the Cavery, as Fences, 
e in many places north from that river, have evidently 
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tage of shelter in preserving a moisture in their fields, have allowed 
the Tmimlli to grow twenty feet high. When from its height it has 
become too open at the roots, they plant in the openings the Euphor - 
Hum antiquorum, which grows well under the shade of the other; 
and both united make a good and a very beautiful fence. The 
hedges of the country in general, even where they are kept up as 
or m 




fences, afe m a very slovenly condition, and are ruined by beiri|[ 

Mumpa-pura is a miserable open village. A little east from it is Monument 
erected a stone, containing some small figures in bas-relief, which 
are much defaced.' Concerning this the tradition is as follows: 
Canterua, JUya of Mysore , having invaded Coorg with a large army, 
was entirely defeated, and pursued this length by the Fir' Raya. 

tort 


in i 


nobles, each of whom had the privilege of using a palanquin. The 
conqueror having bestowed great DMrma, that is to say, having 
thrown away much money on religious- mendicants, erected this 
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A. JOURNEY FRQM MADRAS THROUGH 

stone as a monument of his victory, and to mark the new boundary 
of his dominions. It was but for a short time, however, that tie re¬ 
tained these acquisitions. 

Yesterday afternoon I was very unwell; and another day’s sfay 
in the woods would probably have given me a serious indisposition. 

21st September .—I remained, at Humpa-pura, to obtain an account 
of the iron mines in that neighbourhood. 

The strata at Humpa-pura are vertical, and run nearly north and 
south. Many of them consist of pot-stone of a bad quality. Ihese 
are of various breadths. ■ 

South from Humpa-pura is a cluster of high hills, named Chicd 
Dcva Betta, or the hill of the little spirit. It is sacred to Clncama, 
the deity of the Cad' Curubaru , lately mentioned. Over the ele¬ 
phant she has peculiar authority ; ami, before a hunt oi that animal 
is undertaken, she is propitiated by a sacrifice. 

On. the north side Chipa Deva Betta are three low hills, which 
produce irpn ore. Mot a Betta is situated about three miles E. S. E. 
from Hampa-ptpra ‘ immediately below the junction of the river. 
Nuga with the Kapini, and to the right of both. Culia Betta is the 
most considerable mine, and is situated between the two rivers, 
being distant from Mota Betta one coss and a half. West from 
thence about half a coss, is ITitena Betta , which is on the left of' 
the Kapini. I could only examine Mota Betta, without occasioning 
a delay of several days in ray journey; which I did not think ad- 
viseable, as I was told that the ore in all the three places is nearly 
the same; and this is confirmed by the hills lying nearly in the 
direction of the strata at Mota Betta, 

Mota Betta is a hill of no considerable height, about a mile in. 
length, and extending from north to south. It is wrought at the 
south end only; but no trial has been made to ascertain how far the 
mine extends. The strata that are in view run from about, north¬ 
west to south-east, or rather more toward the; east and west ; but I 
judge merely from the sun. They point directly, toward the high 
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kness, and consist of granular quartz more or le 
rith iron ore, which is of the same nature with the 
and of the country.. Inmost of the strata the quartz predominates; 
and by the natives these are considered as useless. In others, al¬ 
though having nearly the same external appearance, the iron is 
more abundant, and these are the ore. From these last, ochres of 
various colours exude, by which they are readily distinguished 
from the barren strata. In the rainy season, the workmen content 
themselves with collecting the fragments of ore which the water 
brings down from the lril). These are like the black sand, but 
larger and more angular. From the earth with which they are 
mixed they are separated by being washed in long wooden troughs, 
made of hollow trees. In the dry season, the workmen are forced 
to have recourse to the strata; but never penetrate deeper than 
- the surface. Before they begin to work upon any spot, they cover 
it with a coat of earth for a year; which seems to ac derate the 
decay, and to render the ore brittle. After it has been dug up 
with pick-axes, the ore is broken into small pieces, and the iron .is! 
separated from the stony matter by washing. 

The smelting is said to be carried on in a manner similar to that Expense and 
used in other parts of the country. The iron, as it comes from the fJorkin^thu 
smelting-furnace, is sold to the farmers : and the common forgfes bon ore. 
of the blacksmiths are sufficient to work it up into the implements 
of agriculture. The rent paid to government is in iron, and this 
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owners pay, to the people who forgt 
in all 30 Fanams, worth 40 pieces of crude iron.' 

a is 340 pieces, or 255 Fanams. This and all other advances aic 
made by the Pyragara, or superintendaut, who pays all the 
men by wages. If we allow the furnace to work 320 days in 


year, lie pays as follows: 

To rent - 

To ten makers of charcoal, at -f Fanam daily 
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To four miners, at ditto 

- J * :'*v-.v. i. i' 
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To four .washers of the ore, at ditto 
To two principal bcllmv^-men, at f Fanam daily 
To two inferior ditto, at a Fanam daily 


255 

£>40 

240 

240 

2131 

160 


m 
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Tot al Fanams 1748:1 

Fanams* 


3840 
1748 f- 


2101 
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These melt four times a day, and at each time get three 

I Fanams worth of iron, -in, all - - " - 

t. "yp -,v, \ ■> ' ,"F. ' v >! ;'.A ■, ' , ?* 

Deduct expenses r - c \F~ - - 

The profit will be ~ k - 

From this, however, must be deducted the expense of bellows 
and other implements, with sacrifices, presents to mendicants, aud 
other similar charges. Each melting is cut into four bars; and from 
eisrlit to twelve, or on an average ten, of these make a Maund of 

O \ 7 ^ ^ * 

forged iron. Its prime cost is therefore 7 J y Fanams, with I Fanam 
to the workmen who forge it; in all, 3f Fanams for a Maund of 50 
Suiting Seers, or about 2H. a. hundred-weight. 

In the fork between the Nuga and Kapini rivers, is a stratum of 
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cm to those of the mine. It consists of very CH ^nEB 
ted-hornblende, or perhaps basal tine, dotted with 

1 Sept -31. 

:mpleof Bhamma Divaru, at the same place, Gneiss. 

„„„ gneiss, like some of the best at Mail-cotay. The 
not inform roe from whence they had been brought. 

Dernnt is the god of the Curubas, and is a malevolent 
. „ F i r it. His temple is built exactly like the smaller temples d«ity of the 
_ _.ie gods of the Brahmans, and without spires, or high ornaments. Cwa6a ’“- 
Its roof, like those of the temples of Imara (also a destructive 
spirit), is ornamented with images of the bull. Ihe Pujari, oi 
priest, is a Hal Curubaru, who can neither read nor write. 

The Kapini river, at Humpa-pura, is about sixty yards wide, and Kapini river, 
at all seasons contains running water. Its channel is sandy, and 
considerably below the level of the country; which circumstances 
have prevented the natives from making dams. It takes its rise 
from a hill named Banasura, in the Bynadu. At this season the terries, 
river is no where fordable. I crossed it on Bamboo floats, which 
with ease transport horses and palanquins, and which are a much 
better conveyance than the baskets, covered with leather, that are 
the usual ferry-boats in all parts of the peninsula. 

The Nuga river is smaller and more rapid and rocky than the Nuga riveF, 
Kapini. It also rises in the Bynadu. Formerly there were two clams 
on it; but the fields which they watered have for twenty years 
been deserted. By the disturbances in the country the number of 
the people had then been so much diminished, that they were no 
longer able to resist the encroachments of the elephants. This year 

th a Amildar of Hegodu Dhana Cotay has sent a party of armed men 
to protect the place, and some farmers have returned to their for¬ 
mer abodes. The country, watered by these rivers coming from the 
western Ghats, is naturally by far the finest in Mysore, and would 
equal in beauty any in the world, were it decently cultivated; but 
ruin and misery every where stare the traveller in the face. 
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and it was owing to liim that I was able to procure any account of 
the iron manufacture. During my stay at Huvipa-pura 1 could pro¬ 
cure none that' was in the least satisfactory; but, ashamed of his 
countrymen, he persuaded two of the workmen to follow me to the 
next stage, and to give me the account that I have inserted. 

22d September. —In the morning I went three cosses to Merit - 
Bully. The road leads parallel to the valley which the Kapini waters, 
and runs along its north side at a considerable height above the 
river, and also at some distance from its banks. The valley is natu¬ 
rally beautiful. So far as I could judge from looking down upon it, 
the whole has been once cultivated, and inclosed with quick-set 
hedges; and it contains am abundance of trees, though few of them 
are large. The hills dial bound it on the north and south are co^ 
vered with bushes, so as to give them an uniform verdure; and, 
for the matter of prospect, look as well as it clothed with the most 
lpfty forests. Near the road there was very little cultivation ; and 
some of the soil is too poor to be fit for the plough; but I am told, 
that in the bottom of the valley there is a good deal of cultiv ation; 
for the small remainder of the inhabitants choose, of course, to 
employ their labour on the best soil. 

By the way I turned out of the road; and in order to examine a 
quarry of the stone called bile, or Prutinui C/ullu y I went 111 among 
the hills on my left to a small village, named Ariina Carey. The 
first name in the Sanskrit language means stone; the latter appella¬ 
tion means image-stone; as it is used for making idols. The quarry 
i> inia hollow, which is surrounded by low hills that are sacred to 
Chkama. Many stones have formerly been dug, and have left a 


ivth f and are much inclined, to the plape of the horizon, 
strata consist of a bad kind, pf the Praiimb Cully, whicfe 
- into irregular passes* aqd is disposed alternately with those 
tose mica, intermixed with parallel layers of pot-stone. Ail 
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these. strata are in a state of decay. I have little doubt, hut that the 
ry itself is. disposed in a slratupi parallel to the others; but 
t,. and less decayed. Lying round the quarry 


set long, three broadband one and a half thick ; but by dig-? 
w **>er, larger masses might probably be procured. It is an 
pot-stone, or rather a pot-stone intimately united with 
hornblende, and is capable of a fine polish. It approaches very near 
to the hornblende of Hyder's monument, but is softer. 

Arsina Garay, or the prince’s reservoir, is a small village sur- AninaCaray , 
rounded ,by hills, which are covered by low trees and bushes. nure by which 


images. The largest that I saw was about 


held* 


in time immemorial it has belonged to. the Sucar of the Khdlsa; u ,‘ s 
.t is, to the master of the mint. The farmers supply, at. a regu- 
“d *'rice, whatever charcoal he may want; and jf there be any 
*. of rent due, they pay it in money. They are subject to the 
:tic>n pf tfie Amildar of Mafmura Ndgggra, and hence this 
of the mint-masters is not called a Jaghire. 

Maru-Hally, commonly corrupted into Mara ally, signifies the Mdrv-ffm j{, 
second villagefor when the dominions of the reigning family Irf'punm, 
were confined to their original fee (Polyam), this was, next .to My¬ 
sore, the most considerable place in their possession. It is, however, 
entirely exempted from the jurisdiction of the Amildar, having been 
granted by Hyder as a Jaghire to Purnea, who still holds it by the 
same tenure, and manages it hy an officer called a Parputty, It is 
an..open.village, containing thirty houses of fanners, and ten of. 
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of priesthood. They are a 
tribe of pure Karndta descent. They act as officers of government, 
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as messengers, traders, farmers, and farmers servants. Di 
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being settled by the Gauda, or chief of the village, and 
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throne (Singhasana), appoints an inferior Guru to a certain number 
of families. This person is a married Jangama , and attends at births 
and marriages, and takes cognizance of all transgressions. For less 
important ceremonies, such as bestowing the L'mga and Upadtsa, 
any Jangama suffices. On all these occasions the Jangama reads 
Mantrams in the vulgar language. At their marriages, and when 
he receives their j Ghana, which is charity given in order to procure 
an absolution from sin, the Panchdnga, or village astrologer, reads 
Mantrams in Sanskrit. The Jangamas cannot read the Mantrams 
which are necessary for this purpose. Hie Br&hmans, indeed, pre¬ 
tend that they are the only persons who have the power of taking 
away the sins of men; and they say, that, however willing, they 
cannot do it gratuitously; for the quantity of sin removed is exactly 
in proportion to the Dhana , or sum of money given. The jperform- 
ance of this ceremony is therefore one of the most essential duties 
of a Puriduta, The Jangama Gurus attend the Siv' Achdryas at the 
annual ceremony performed in honour of their deceased parents; 
and, besides getting provisions at their visits, and certain dues for 
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11 ceremonies, tliey get annually a Fanam or two from C”A1PTER 
ho is under their authority. None of this tribe ac- 
ahmans as their Gurus; and all of them wear the 
er Sit'd as the proper deity of their cast. They 
1 flowers to the Saktis, but never appease their wrath 
t sacrifices. They suppose, that after death bad men aie 
in a hell called Nuraca; and that good men go to the feet 
of Isxvara oh mount Coilasa , and there become like gods. They call 
a man good, who prays constantly, who confers on religious mendi¬ 
cants great Dharma, or alms, who gives much Dhana, and who 
makes tanks or reservoirs, inns,-and gardens. This tribe bury the 
dead, and abstain entirely from animal food, and all intoxicating 
substances. The men practise polygamy. A nian and woman of 
the same family in the male line cannot intermarry. In order, 
therefore, to prevent incest, they always marry in certain families 
that are known to be distinct from their own. The girls aie mar¬ 
riageable both before and after the age of puberty. A widow can¬ 
not marry, but she may become a concubine of the kind called C u~ 
tiga; her children, however, in this case are considered as belong¬ 
ing to a bastard race, although they are still much better than out¬ 
casts. An adulteress is not always divorced; the Guru commonly 
makes up the dispute; and the cuckold, having paid a fine, takes 
his wife quietly back again. Sometimes, however, the man will 
continue obstinate; in which case the adulterer pays the fine to 
tile Guru , and keeps the woman that he has seduced as a Cutiga. 

A woman that cohabits with a person of any other tribe, even with 
& Brahman or Jangama , inevitably becomes an outcast. 

Near Maru-IMly also there is a quarry of Sila, or image-stone. Quarry of 
The mass of rock is larger than that of Arsina-Caray, and has lately 
been wrought for the buildings that are now erecting at Mysore. 

■Although it has been laid bare to a considerable exteut, nothing 
stratified can be observed. The stone seems to be of a middle na¬ 
ture between that of My tier's monument and the Sila of Arsina-Caray, 
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and to contain less hornblende than the tor 
latter. Large blocks may be procured, and 
is the finest stone. 

23 d September .—In the morning I set out 
three cosses; and I intended, by the way, 
whence pot-stone is dug. After haying gone b 
that the guide had deserted me; and, in orde 
I was forced to go back agai n to Mam-Hully. 
not a mile from that place; and was informed, th 
who works it lives there, although I had in vain 
of government to procure me a workman of that kind t 
some specimens of the image-stone. It must be observed, th 
find more difficulty in acquiring a knowledge of the quarries an 
forests, than of any other subject of my inquiries. On the revenc 
of the country the natives are more communicative than I desire; 
and even in their accounts of the produce of their fields, the culti¬ 
vators of the land adhere more to the truth than all ranks do, in 
answering queries relative to quarries and forests. It is evidently 
suspected, that my object in asking such questions is to find out 
materials for public works ; and the natives are terrified at the 
thought of being again harassed with the Corvbcs to which in the 
reign of the Sultan they were cruelly subjected. 

The pot-stone of Maru-Hiilly is used for making pots, dishes, and 
pencils. It differs from the image-stone only m containing more 
earth of magnesia; for it has hornblende as one of its component 
parts. It is readily scratched by the nail; but retains an excessive 
toughness; so that before it will break into fragments under the 
hammer, it is reduced to powder. Like those of the kindred stones 
that have been already described, its masses are irregularly angular. 
The surrounding strata are vertical, and run north and south. 

The road, by which I travelled to-day, leads partly through among 
the small hills that bound the vale of-th© Kapini on the north, and 
partly through the valley itself. Among the hills, almost all the 
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o produce any thing, except a wretched 
uch good land is waste, much very poor 
cultivation is extremely slovenly. The 
course here is rapid. On its north side 


av, several large temples in a ruinous condition, tsear one oi them 

s a villao-e, which, from the comparative goodness of its houses, 
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f be at once known to be chiefly inhabited by Brahmans. 
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At some distance from this I crossed the Kaplni by a bridge, Bridge, 
which is here looked upon as a prodigy of grandeur; in Europe it 
would be considered as a disgrace to the architect of the meanest 
town. The arches are about five feet span; the piers are of nearly 
. thickness, and do not present an angle to the stream, 
of the arches have scarcely any curvature, but are com- • 
two planes meeting at an acute angle. The parapet is 
rude, and the whole is composed of an irregular mixture of brick 
and stone. The pavement consists of rough and irregular flags, 
which form a very bad road. The bridge is, however, both long* 
and wide, and is a great convenience for foot passengers, or mei- 

chants conveying their goods on oxen. 

25th September. —Yesterday I bad a febrile paroxysm, and at night Sept. 25. 
found myself unwell. In order therefore to take medicine, I le- 
mained here another day. 

Nunjinagodu signifies swallowing poison; for it is a place sacred 
to Imam, who, on account of one of his exploits, is frequently temple anti 
called by this name. Originally there was a small temple ten cubits h,&lmans ' 
square, and of the greatest antiquity. .About six or seven hundred 
years ago, the country was entirely covered with forests. 1 lie Raja 
then in power brought inhabitants, and enlarged the temple to 200 
cubits square. From that time frequent donations were made to 
the Brahmans; some LUjas giving them in charity a thousand 
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predecessors had been followers of the Sri i 
He made Nunjinagodu his favourite place of abode, and enlarged 
the temple to its present size, which is a square of 400 cubits. In 
the time of this prince the Brahmans of Nunjinagodu occupied 300 
houses ,* and they possessed lands which gave in annual reve-i 
nue of 14,000 Pagodas, or about 4700/. The houses of the Skdras 
amounted tq 700. The town was fortified by Nandi Raya, who dis¬ 
persed the S/tdras into the neighbouring villages, and permitted 
none to remain near the holy place, but the Brahmans , and the ser¬ 
vants who belonged to the temple, lippoo Sultan gradually deprived 
the Brahmans of the whole of their lauds, and gave them a monthly 
pension of 100 Pagodas. On the re-establishment of the Raja's 
government, they were put on the same footing with the Br&h - 
mans of Mail-cot ay ; and they receive the income of a whole 
district, which has last year produced 4000 Pagodas , or about 
1343/. This district is managed by an Amildar , who is account¬ 
able to government for his conduct. In the reign of lippoo, 
the temple suffered much; but at the expense of Buckarow, the 
Naib Demon, it is now undergoing a repair. The fort is ruinous. 
The town at present contains 120 houses of Brhkmms, and 200 of 
Sudras. It is situated in the fork formed by the junction of the 
Kaundini with the Kapini or Kapila river. The Kaundini has its 
source from under the feet of an image of Vishnu, on a MU named 
lUmada Gopala, in the district of Gundal, of the Raja's domi¬ 
nions. 

The temples on the north side of the river Kapini are of very 
great antiquity. They are ruinous, but the images are still attended 
by Brdhmans, . : ci: -‘WlNh' 1 s 
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g desirous .ot -getting near *---- ~v -j Sept 26. 

eased I altered my intention of proceeding to Satteagala ry unhealtti- 
•^’jrcotar, Hardem-hully, Hama, wlFManduru, and returned ,.»»< w 
to Winore which is four cosses distant from Nunjmagodu. At My- 
iort \ met with some friends, who informed me that Seringapatam 
was tlien dreadfully unhealthy; and Mysore being in a line diy 
XatioT, I determined to remain there till my fever could be 

Sl< The country through which I passed has formerly been mostly 

cultivated; but at present a very large proportion of the fie - « 
waste. Were it in a good condition, it would be very beautiful. 

Several of the tanks are out of repair j near Mysore are two remark- 

Except at Mysore and Scringapatam, I have m every pait oi the >" 

country experienced a difficulty in procuring forage. ! have reason a**, 
to think that this proceeds from the universal and long continued 
usage, .of every person who belongs to the government taking 
without payment whatever forage he wants. At Sermgapatam, a.v 
even here, the women of our Madras servants have been ot great 
use. The officers of government are afratd to meddle with • , 
and they are very diligent, and bring in large supplies of grass. 

srth,28th, and 29* Syfcntfcr.—While coalmen here, 1 sent for jjp-^ 
the stone-cutters; who, with the utmost obstinacy, would give me 
no information whatever on the subject of the quarries. In the 
buildings here, the three most common stones are, a gray granite 
with large spots of black mica; a reddish granite; and a me 
grained yellowish gneiss, like that of Mail-cotay They are all pro- 
bablv from the hill that overlooks the town, and many of the blocks 
are of large dimensions. While I was at Sermgapatam I had seen . 

specimens of them all. v 

30th September. —Having escaped two periods without any return *£*9^ 
of the fever, 1 went tw Sultmy cosses to Waraatdu. 1 he country of *, mm- 
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greatly from tile depredations of the Lumbadies, or traders in grain, 
that last year followed the besieging army; and also from the epi¬ 
demic distemper which, after the fall of Scringapafam, raged, among* 
the cattle. During tire invasion of Lord Cornwallis most of the 
palm-gardens were destroyed. 

y/ aracadu is a hob/y , or division of Mahdsura Mhiit-gtam district. 
It derives its name from IVara, wishes, and (Jadu, to grant; from a 
temple in it, dedicated to JVarada Mdya, orthe gran ter of 
wishes. This temple was built about 12'0 years ago by Doda Dha 
lldyc. This person was a natural son of Krishna Raya, the Curtur of 
Mysore, and held the oflice of Dtf/meai, or prime minister, between 
forty and fifty years. This village was his favourite retreat; and, 
besides the temple, he built a fine tank from which the inhabitants 
are supplied'with drink. The village is not fortified, and is said to 
contain 15 0 houses; but I think that estimation grossly exaggerates 
their number-** ' 

1st October‘\~l went two cosses to Taiuru, jpart of the road 
passes among low hills covered with bushes, and abounding* with 
antelopes. The soil of these hills is in general poor, and full of* small 
stones; hut they are not occupied by naked rocks, like those on the 
north side of the Cavery. In. some places the soil seems to be to¬ 
lerable; and sufficient marks remain to show, that some of it, which 
is now overgrown with bushes, has formerly been cultivated. 
Among the hills are some level grounds that are now cultivated; 
and in the most extensive of these is a fortified village in a very 
ruinous condition. Towards the Kapini the soil becomes better. 
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L/Mtc/ f/ », Madayena-Mlly, three cosses below Seringa- 
into the Kapini at Usocotta, a coss above Jmuru ; and 
2 space between it and the two rivers into rice fields, which 
i* r tinder cultivation. The Kapini is here a fine broad rivet, 
jket ferry-boats occasioned a considerable delay in trans- 
u my baggage. The cattle were obliged to swim. 
jaiuru is a well-built mud fort, situated on the right bank of the 
Kapini, about two cosses from its junction with the Cavery. It con¬ 
tains 141 houses, with 11 in a suburb. Its Sanskrit name is Materu - 
pura, or mother-town; and its vulgar name, in the language of 
Karnaia , has the same meaning. No tradition remains -concerning 
its foundation, nor the princes who ruled it before the family of 
Mysore. It is the residence of an Amildar , whose district is sepa¬ 
rated from the MaMsura Ashta-grAm by the Kapini river. It has 
no commerce; nor any manufactures, except the coarse cloth which 
the Whalliaru weave. In the two last wars, it met with no disturb¬ 
ance, nor, did the inhabitants suffer from famine during the invasion 
of Lord Cornwallis. Last year more,than usual of their cattle dieo 
of the distemper; but once in four or five years it generally P ie ” 
vails, more or less. 

In some villages of this district, the Gaudas, or chiefs of villages, 
are hereditary; in others, the renter is called by that name. The 
hereditary Gaudas seem to be preferred both by the farmers, and 
by the officers of government. Being personally acquainted with 
all the inhabitants, their orders are more cheerfully obeyed; and 
having been long resident in the place, they have better credit to 
enable them occasionally to borrow money for making up their 
rent at the fixed terms of payment. Ihe tent, of tae m3 io d 
paid by three Kists, or instalments, which all become due before 
the RagyAx arvest. In case of failure in the payment of these instal¬ 
ments, the crops are seized, and sold by the 1 arpuAy t 01 acconq vant 
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In this country there is a 
who are generally JFhaUiaru, and alw 
subsist by acting as sorcerers and diviners, 
their knowledge from the stars, and are 
iag, but not as inspired by the deity; ol 
ment, and sing to invoke the gods, until their voi 
They then appear as if drunk, and are considered asinspii 
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cerning the causes and events of the disea____ 

kinds are consulted. The causes which they assign are, the wrath 
of different gods; and at the same time they tell, whether or not 
the god will be pacified, and allow the object of his wrath to reco¬ 
ver, anil also how this may be obtained. In this part of the country 
the spirits of bad men are called Virikas, and are believed frequently 
to torment the living. The diviners are supposed to be able, not 
only to tell what Vlriha is afflicting a family, but also to expel the 
evil spirit. When a V'lrlka seizes on the persons of his own family, 
he is driven out with great difficulty, and requires a sacrifice, and 
many prayers; but a strange Vtrlka is not so troublesome; a diviner 
will take a Fanam and a half, and immediately dismiss him. Except 
the Brahmans , Mussulmans, and those who pretend to the rank of 
Kshatri , every Cast labours under this superstition. 

The Toreas are a kind of the cast called Besta that in the southern 
parts of Mysore, are very numerous, and are an original tribe of 
Karnata. They neither eat nor intermarry with the Bestas called 
Cabba, nor with those descended from families that originally spoke 
the Tdinga and Tamul languages. They cultivate the fields, and 
gardens of Bet el-leaf, Areca, and kitchen herbs; and act as ferry¬ 
men, armed messengers, palanquin-bearers, burners of lime, fisher- 
tnen, and porters. .They are a- low -kind., of Mctras, and have no 
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; the rules of cast. The renter must a 
rees to pay annually a certain Sum, If the members 
ve themselves properly, he must pay this sum out 
:et; but this is seldom the case: the Toreas are apt 
e Irregular; and the fines which he levies, after paying the 
leave in general a considerable profit, although they cannot 
1 - considered as heavy. They are as follow: for fighting, half a 
m, or 4<£; for scolding, half a Fanam; for committing adultery 
man’s wife, two Fanams and a quarter j and for having 
s chooses to commit adultery, one Fanam and a half. If 
' prefer giving up his wife to her seducer, he avoids the 
hich is then paid by the guilty man : but, as the women are 
by their husbands, the men are very unwilling to part with 
especially if they be good workers. The men buy as many 
they can; for the women are very industrious, and assist 
upport their husbands. A virgin costs thirty Fanams, and 
roni ten to fifteen. Both of these sums are gi ven to the 
*ents or relations. A Torea vt\\o has connection with a 
*ank is flogged, but not fined. If a man of higher 
ife of a Torea, and the husband should choose to 
■, lie may pay a shilling to the renter and keep her. 
widows, or adulteresses, that live with a second man are called 
Cutigas; but their children are perfectly legitimate. The Toreas 
are permitted to eat animal food, but ought not to drink spirituous 

liquors. None of them Can read. They bury the dead, and believe 

■ 

in a future state of reward and punishment; but they assign no 
place for heaven or hell, nor do they pretend to know how the 
spirits of good men are employed. The spirits of bad men continue 
*vib Some of the Toreas take the vow of Dashi. The deity 
• to the cast is Marima, a goddess that inflicts the small-pox 
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on those who offend her. The Pujdris in her temples are 
and the office is hereditary ; but this order of priests are pot aho 
intermarrying with the l&ity* Some of tlic- Torcizs wpi• 'V-ishuu 
also, and have for theft Gurus the hereditary chiefs of th z SriVaish- 
naxavi Brahmans. Others again worship, Siva, and, although the} 
do not wear the Linga, consider the Jangamas as the persons to 
whom they ought to give Pharma; but, by giving Dkana to'the 
Smarial Brahmans, the rich procure absolution; the poor must of 
course trust to the mercy of God. At marriages, and at the build¬ 
ing of a new house, the Panchunga, or village astrologer, reads 
Mantrams. 

There is a tribe of oil-makers, who in their mill use only one ox, 
and who are called Ilegamgaru. They call themselves Jati/pfmiadas; 
and, as they are not followers of the Brcihmatis, do not acknowledge 
themselves ro be Sudras. They will neither eat nor intermarry with 
the oil-makers who use two oxen. They eat with the other tribes 
that wear the Linga, but do not intermarry with any of them. They 
are a tribe of Karnata extraction ; and, besides their proper busi¬ 
ness of making oil, they cultivate the fields and gardens, and deal 
in grain and cloth. They have hereditary chiefs called Chittigaras , 
who with the ad vice of a council of ten settle all disputes, and pu¬ 
nish transgressions against the rules of cast. They ate not allowed 
to eat animal food, nor to drink spirituous liquors. The men take 
several wives. The women, even after the age of puberty, continue 
to he marriageable; but widows are not permitted to marry, nor 
are any concubines of the kind called Cutigas allowed. Whenever, 
therefore, a woman commits adultery, she entirely loses cast. The 
Jotyphanada are divided into four or five families, and a man cannot 
marry a woman of his own family. These oil-makers can keep 
aecompts, hut they never read books. 1 hey bury the dead, and 
believe in a future state. Heaven is at the feet of Iswara; but it is 
not known how the spirits of good men will there employ them¬ 
selves ; nor can these people give any description of Auraca, the 
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residence of the spirits. of wicked men. They do not believe in CHAPTER 
Virikas , nor do they consult the diviners abovementioned. They 
all wear the Linga, arid of course $iw is the principal object of their 0ct * K 
worship; yet none of them occasionally pray to l ishnu* T-he men 
are ashamed openly to worship Murirna; but in sickness, their 
women and children privately carry offerings of money and fruit 
to the priest of that idol. Their Guru is Cani-Baswa-Uppa, the Ni- 
damavudySwamalu, who sends his disciples to receive their contri¬ 
butions, to eat their victuals, and to give them holy water. Ihese 
priests also attempt to take Dhana; and thereby excite the indig¬ 
nation of the Br&hmans, who consider themselves as the only persons' 
sufficiently in favour with God to be able to procure an absolution 
from sin. The oil-makers seem to be sometimes of the same way of 
thinking, and give Dhana to the village astrologer, or to some Vai- 
dika Brkhman ; and in proportion to the sum which they bestow, 
they expect a remission of sin. These Brdhmans, however, will not 
acknowledge that they perform the proper ceremonies for the 
heretics. They take the money, and mutter a few words in Sanskrit, 
which content the donor. The oil-makers receive the Linga from 
the Jangama of their village. 

fid October .—I went five Sultany cosses to Mdlingy. From Taiurn Oct. 2 . 
to Na raaing ha-pur a is three cosses. Near both places the country 0 /th e coun¬ 
is very beautiful, and well cultivated. Every field is enclosed with try. 
quick-set hedges, the whole being high ground without rice-land. 

In the middle between these two places, the soil is poor; but for¬ 
merly it has been all cultivated, and would produce good crops of 
Huruli and Sfrnnay. The present stock is only adequate to culti¬ 
vate the richer grounds near the villages, and the greater part of 
the country is waste. • v|: 

Narasingha-pura contains about two hundred.houses; and, many Nm-asingha- 
of its inhabitants being Brahmans, it is better built than usual; it ¥UH 
has two considerable temples, and stands on the bank of the Cavcry, 
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road passes through one of the finest plains that I have ever sec 
It consists of a rich black mould fit for the cultivation ot cotton, 
wheat, Carla it, and Wcnmmi; but at present it is almost entirely 
waste. The people say, that they have never recovered from the 
devastation which was committed in the old Murattah invasions, 
especially in one that happened about forty years ago. In the last 
war also they suffered considerably from the allied armies. East 
from the Mvgmu rivulet the country is rather higher, and the soil 
is somewhat sandy, but still very good. Some part of the black 
mould contains calcarious nodules, and by the natives is then called 

Caruiu. ■ 'Aii'fcv,’v-.jKff:a;';,ffJ 

3 principal crop in this fine country is cotton, which here is 
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(tlpst Cultivation of . 

black never raised in, soil that contains calcarious nodules. The black 
soil that is free from lime is divided into three qualities. The first 
gives annually two crops, one of Jala (Hokus sorghum), and one of 
cotton; the two inferior qualities produce cotton only. As, how-* 
ever, next to cotton, Jola is the most considerable crop, and is 
never sown but on black soil of the first quality, it must he evident, 
that the two poorer soils form but a small, part of the whole. 

An old mea- In this part of the country a land measure was formerly in use.; 
e uremmu. aM j j n t [ )e revenue accompts the fields are ah stated to contain a 

certain extent. According to this measurement, ^ cubits, make an 
Aliiycolu, or measuring-rod; and 60 rods square are a Nurmunmt, 
Nurguny, or Nwcumba- Wherever a foolish prince, under pretence 
qf his arm being long, has not established a, royal cubit longer 
than the natural,, eighteen incites may be received as, a general 
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will be 
one Nurcumba, 
as to establish 0ct * 

in an imaginary 

.ey, called Gy tty Far aha, which contains twelve Canter' Rhya 
ms. The weight used by the farmers, in selling cotton, is as 

5 Dudus— l Po/tfiw—11>. 0,1264 decimal parts. 

60 Polams— 1 Cuitu =* 7,5835. 

50 Polams— 1 Tucu = 6,3195. 

Colaga of grain here contains only 4| Seers, and the Candaca 
rly 3-yVs^ bushels. 1: 

So much having been premised, I proceed to state the account 
given by the farmers of the cultivation in this neighbourhood. 

The best black soil produces annually two crops, the first of Jola, jota, or IloU 
the second of cotton. In the month following the vernal equinox, CUS50r S‘^ m ‘ 
after having manured the field with dung, plough twice. After the 
first good rain that happens in the two following months, sow' the 
Jola seed three Colagas on a Nurcumba, orO, 111 decimal parts of a 
bushel on an acre. The seed is sometimes sown broad-cast, and 
ploughed in; or sometimes dropped in the furrow after the plough. 

On the 12th, 20th, and 28tli days, superfluous plants must be de¬ 
stroyed by the hoe drawn by oxen; bat if the rains are slight these 
hoeings must be somewhat later. In the intervals the weeds must 
be pulled out by the hand. In three months the Jola is ripe, and in 
a good crop produces 1800 Seers from a Nurcumba, or nearly twelve 
bushels from an acre. 

In the month which immediately precedes, or in that which fol- Cotton, 
lows, the autumnal equinox, whenever the Jala has been cut: flown, 
plough the field, and hoe it twice with the Cuntay. The field is 
then dunged, and after t rain is again ploughed. The cot¬ 

ton seed is then put in drills, distant from each other one cubit. 
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over it. The hoe called Cuntay is c- 

; drills once every eight days until the cotton is ripe, wl 
in the course of the two months immediately following- 
equinox. At the end of the first month the earth is thrown up 1 
the plough, in ridges, toward the drills of cotton, ihe inotne 
the cotton has been gathered, the field is again ploughed for Jo la* 
A Nurcumba of land requires between seven and eight Seeritof seed, 
and in a good crop produces 150 Cuttus of cotton, worth, when 
cheap, 10 Far ah as, or 120 Fanams; and, when dear, 15 Varahas, or 
180 Fanams. At this rate, a good crop will be about 271 lb. an acre; 
which, of course, selling low, will be worth 1 L 15 s. A poor 

crop is 60 Cuttus from a Nurcumba ; which, selliug dear, is worth 
72 Fanams, being at the rate of 108n lb. from an acre, worth 

» 

1<)tV - 8 ^- . .. _, 
On the two inferior soils, that do not produce a crop of Jala, 

the cotton yields from 48 to 72 fanams & Nurcumba, or from Is. l-jd. 
to 10s. S§d. an acre. In the two months following the vernal equi¬ 
nox this soil is hoed with the Col Ktiilali. It is then dunged and 
ploughed, and afterwards hoed with the Cuntay. At the seed season* 
the cotton is sown, and afterwards managed exactly as in the first 
quality of soil. The quali ty of the cotton raised on the two poorer 
kinds of soil is preferable to that which is raised on the best. The 
whole is sold at weekly markets in Ganigamru, Singanaluru, Cola > 
pura, Talacadu, liatjmigay, Molura, Agara, Nantsingka-pura , Taiuru, 
Coleagala, and other places on this side of the Cavery. It is all 

■ wrought up into coarse cloths, for country use, by the casts called 

Whalliaru, Devangas, and Tricohtro Dasas , who reside in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. None is sent to Bangalore, Salient, or the other manu¬ 
facturing. towns; but were the whole country cultivated, a great 
supply of cotton might be procured. 
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I ext to Jola, Navony is the most considerable crop. It thrives CHAPTER 
best on the richest black soil ; but it is raised also on that which 

tins lime, and on other inferior land. In the two months which 0ct - 2 * 

iVuriww, or 


follow the vernal equinox the field is dunged, and is then ploughed Panicum ha* 
from two to four times. In the two following months, the seed is tlcvm ' 
sown broad-cast, and covered with the plough; On the 15th day 
the lvoe drawn by oxen is used. On the 30th the weeds are re¬ 
moved with the Calny Cudugulu (Plate II. Figure 2.). In. four 
months it ripens. A Nurcumba of land sows six Seers, and in a good 
crop produces 900 , and in a bad one 540 Seem An acre, therefore, 
sows only 0,05 bushels ; in a good crop it produces 7 T Vo"o bushels, 
and in a bad one 1-foVo bushels. The Navony does not exhaust the 
soil- f;: 'iv ^■(;’: : S 

The next most considerable crop here \$ Carlay, which so ex- Carlay, or 
hausts the soil of even the richest fields, that it is seldom taken a/ hh~ 
from the same ground oftener than once in seven years. It is gene¬ 
rally sown after Jola in place of cotton, and must be followed by 
wheat, /Full' Ella, or Ragy. The two former may be followed by 
cotton, the Ragy cannot. In the third year, when Ragy has been 
used, the field is sown with Navony or Jola, succeeded as usual by 
cotton. Immediately after the Jokt has been cut, which is about 
the autumnal equinox, the field is ploughed once, then dunged, and 
then ploughed three times, all in the course of a month. In the 
beginning of the second month after the autumnal equinox, the 
Carlay is sown in drills like the cotton ; but the drills are only half 
a cubit distant. Between the drills, on the 15tli day, the hoe drawn 
by oxeu is used. On the 30th, the weeds are removed by the Calay 
Cudugulu. If the soil be rather hard, about the 33d day the hoe 
drawn by oxen must be. again used. In four months the Carlay 
ripens. Its produce, from the same extent of ground, is the same 
with that of Navony ; but a Nurcumba requires 45- Seen of seed, or 
an acre l-^j&peck. Carlay is sometimes sown after a fallow; in 
which case the ground is prepared in a similar manner as for cotton 
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CHAPTER in the two poorer soils. The produce in this case from a. Nurc 
v ri1 * . in a good crop is 1080 Seers, or of an acre almost nine bushels. 

Wall' miu is the next most considerable crOp, and is sown after 
Carlay or Ragy, and before cotton. In the two months following the 
vernal equinox, the field is dunged, and, according to the hardness 
of the soil, is ploughed from once to three times. In the two months 
which precede midsummer, the seed is sown broad-cast. On the 
15th clay the superfluous plants are destroyed by the hoe drawn by 
oxen ; and on the 30th the weeds are removed by the Calay Citdu- 
gulu. The Sesamum ripens in three months and a half. A Nurcumbd 
requires six Seers of seed, and produces 3£*0 Seers. An acre, there¬ 
fore, gets 1 T V^ quart of seed, and produces rather less than three 
bushels. : f; : ' Nv, ' v ':V f 

The quantities of wheat and Womum raised here are nearly equal. 
The wheat is of the kind called Mmlay Godi , or the Triticwn spelta; 
and there are two seasons for its cultivation, the, Haim and Carii. 

It is sown on the best soil only, and always after a crop of Carlay. 
The Cant season, when the rains set in early, is always preferred; 
not only as the wheat is then more productive, but as in the same 
year it may be followed by a crop of cotton, which is not the case 
with the Haim wheats In the two months following the vent a® 
equinox, the field for Cam wheat; is dunged, ploughed two or three 
times, and then hoed with the Cirntay, which is drawn by oxen. 

Th e seed is then sown, in drills one cubit distant, by dropping it in 
the furrow after a plough. On the 15th, 28th, and 35th days the 
hoe is again used ; and two or three days-'afterwards the weeds are 
removed by the Calay Cudugukt. This wheat ripens in three months 
and a half, and is immediately followed by a crop of cotton. A Nur- 
cimba requires seven Colagas of seed, and in a good crop produces 
An acre, therefore, sows a little more than one peck, and' 
els and a half. The wheat is liable to be 
spoiled by a disease called Urmia Mari; owing to which, in the 
course of one day, it becomes yellow, and dies. 
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The Womwn, or Anttkwn Sown, of Dr. Roxburgh (MSS,), is sown Wonmm. 
indifferently on all soils, nor does it injure any succeeding* crop ; 
on the contrary, it is thought rather to improve the soil. The field 
is prepared as for the Hainu crop of wheat. In the beginning of the 
second month after the autumnal equinox, the seed is sown broad¬ 
cast, and covered by a ploughing. On the 15th day it is hoed with 
the Cunt ay; and on the 30th the weeds are removed by the Calay 
Cuduguh. In four months it ripens. A Niircmiba requires for seed 
22f- Seeps ; and 10 Cdndacas, or £100 Seers, are reckoned a good crop. 

The seed for an acre is therefore almost If gallon, and the produce 
almost 7-f bushels. 1 ;v " ; iy'vi 

On this side of the river, Cabhay Bumi, or the red soil proper for R a g'j> orCy 
Ragy, is in very small quantities; so that this grain is sometimes caws!* C °’° 
sown on the Eray Bumi, or black soil; in which case the crop is 
poor. A Nurcumba requires 22-5- Beers of seed, which is at the rate 
of If gallon an acre. A Nurcumba of black soil in a good crop pro¬ 
duces 1080 Seers, while the same extent of red soil yields } 800 Seers. 

The former is at the rate of almost ten bushels, the latter at almost 
fifteen bushels, an acre. Here the Hainu Rtigy only is sown. 

On red or the poorer soils Huruli is also sown. The seed is 3If Nurvli, Do* 
Seers a Nurcumbg, - or -a trifle more than a peck for the acre. The 
produce in a good crop from a Nurcumba is 900 Seers, or from an & rim - 
acre seven bushels and a half 

It must be observed, that the fanners here allow a much smaller Produce u*- 
produce from the same extent of ground, than has as yet been done dci * r,uui 
by those of any other place. It is true, that even on their dry~f 
Von* II. Y 
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; and another, whi< 

ind is situated in the Company’s territory. Tady 
?y is a small open village; but before the Marattah invasion 
a fort, and was a considerable place. The last war has occa- 
several ruins. Concerning its governors before it became 
*o th e, Rajas at Mysore, no tradition i s current. It forms a 
te Talacadu district, the chibf town of wMcl i is situated on 
h bank of the river, and contains about two hundred houses, 
celebrated temple dedicated to Imara. Between it and the 
present channel of the river were formerly situated a large fort. 


* 

and a great number of temples, which for many years 1 rave been 
overwhelmed by sand-hills. The bank at Malingy is steep, and the 
principal stream of the river comes near it; yet these sand-hills 
appear to be higher; and, to the traveller, coming all the way from 

Narasmgha-pura, they make a very conspicuous figure. They are 

. ■ ’ , „ 

said to be yearly increasing In height; and no part of the former 
city is now to be seen, except the tops of some of the temples, a 


cavaliers. This is a curious phenomenon; but circumstances wouh 


not permit me to investigate the particulars on the spot. The na¬ 
tives attribute it to the prayers of a woman, who was drowned while 
she was crossing the river to visit the place, and who, while dying, 
wished that it might be overwhelmed by sand. One temple only has 
escaped; the legend concerning which is extremely absurd. A men¬ 
dicant came one day to Talacadu, intent on making an offering to 
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Imara. The temples dedicated to that idol were, CHAPTER 
k VIII. 

er, so numerous, that he was much at a loss how to procure 

:ring for each, so as to avoid giving offence to any idol that 0ct * ‘- J ' 

,ht be omitted. With his whole means, which were very slender, 
holy man purchased a bag of pease, and offered one at each 
temple; but all his pease were expended, and one idol still remained, 
to which no offering had been made. Of course it was highly of¬ 
fended at the preference given to the others by a person of his 
holiness; and, to avoid their insolent boasting, it transported itself 
across the river, where it now stands at Mal'mgy, while its former 
companions are buried in sand. Near it is a Sila S&sana, or in¬ 
scription engraved on stone; but unfortunately it is not legible, 
as it might probably have thrown some light on the history of 

The Cavay here is at present a fine large and deep river, flowing Cavcry river, 
with a gentle stream about a quarter of a mile in width. In the 
hot season it is fordable; but after heavy rains it rises above its 
present level ten or twelve feet perpendicular, and then its channel 
is completely filled. Once in nine or ten years it rises higher, and 
occasionally sweeps away a hut; but its floods are never very de¬ 
structive. 

The only ferry-boats on this large river are what are called Do- Its ferries. 
me, y, or baskets of a circular form, eight or ten feet in diameter, and 
covered with leather. They transport with tolerable safety men 
and goods; but cattle must swim, which is both a fatiguing and a 
dangerous enterprize. Bamboo floats provided with a hawser, so as 
to form flying bridges, would make an excellent and cheap con¬ 
veyance. From the north side of the Cavery a fine canal is taken 
by means of a dam, and waters much land near Talacadu, 

3d October .—I went to Satteagala, distant from Mal'mgy four Sxd- Oct. 3. 
tany cosses; but, owing to the deepness of the roads, I was obliged SoUeaJata. 
to take a circuitous route, a circumstance that never happened to 
me in any other place above the Ghats . A small village, named 
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•St place in the Company’s territory, is one coss and a ha lf 
r aUngy , and is a pretty large open village. 

From Mular I went one coss to Coleagala, an open town which 
contains above 600 houses. It Is the residence of a Tahsildar, 
or chief of a Taluc, or district ; for the officers in the Company’s 
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State of the 
country. 


territory differ from those in Mysore. It has two iarge temples, 
and is a considerable mart for the traders between Seriugapatam 
and the country below the Ghats, and near the Cavery. Coleagala 
signifies the plundered town; which appellation was bestowed 
on it after it had been pillaged while under the dominion of Ganger 
Raja, to whom it formerly belonged 




. . , . • 

From Coleagala to Saiteagala the distance is two cosses and a half. 


The country through which I passed to-day is in general very fine, 
and much better cultivated than that between Narasingha-pum and 
Mal'mgy. In fact, near Mular and Coleagala the cultivation is 
equal to any that I have seen in India, and consists chiefly of rice- 
fields watered by means of several large reservoirs. In the Colea¬ 
gala district there were between forty and fifty reservoirs, which 
about eighty years ago were put in good order by the Balaam of 
Mysore , Dodd Beta Raya IVodear. From that time until the country 
came into the Company’s possession, after the fall of Seringapatam, 
they have been neglected. Six of them have now been completely 
repaired ; and orders have been issued for perfecting the remainder, 
as soon as the dryness of the season will permit. I passed through 
the grounds of only one of these decayed reservoirs, and found 
them entirely waste. I saw also many dry-fields waste, especially 
near Satteagala , where the soil is poor; but in most places it is ca¬ 
pable of producing HurulL In this part of the country there are 
very few fences. According to tradition, the god Rama, when on 
his way to Lanka, formed the great reservoir at Satteagala , and 
a fine dam named Danaghiry , that waters much land below the 
town. ■■ 
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to Rajas who were of the same CHAPTER 
J VIII. 

On the death of Put ’ arsu, the last 

ithout issue, he was succeeded quietly by his relation 

^antcrua, the Curtur of Mysore. The fort is of considerable size, 

in good repair; but at present contains very few houses: 

; whole number, both in the fort and suburbs, amounts only to 

>ut 250, In a Marattak invasion before the time of Hyder, it was 

entirely ruined, and most of the children and cattle were swept 

way. Before the invasion of*Lord Cornwallis, about 1000 houses 

ad been again assembled. At that time a party of Marattak plun- 

erers ravaged all this neighbourhood; and they were followed by 

dreadful famine, in which 400 of the families in Satteagala perished 

of hunger. In the last war, the town was first plundered by the 

Lumbadfcs, or dealers in grain, belonging to the British army, arid 

then burned by orders from the Sultan , The inhabitants are now 

hardly able to defend themselves from the beasts of prey, with 

which, from its depopulated condition, the country abounds. * 

The black soil fit for die cultivation of cotton extends over the Extent of the 

lands of the following towns and villages : Nunjinagodu, Moguru, yack s^i. 

Narasingha-pura, Ellanduru, Sosila, Malingy, Muluru, Cunturu , Ala- 

hully, Homo, and Mangala, and is mostly in the Raja's dominions. 

In the Coleagala district the soil is mostly red, and is fit for the 

cultivation of rice and Ragy ; of which nearly equal quantities are 

raised. ; , •, 

In this part of the country the village god is Basroa, or the bull Basiea, the 

of Siva, whose Pujdri, or priest, is quite distinct from the Gauda, 

or chief of the village. By Major Macleod, the collector, the 

Gaudas are not allowed to rent their villages ; but they receive a 

fixed salary, and collect the revenue from the farmers. Here this 

office was never hereditary; but that of the Shanabogas, or accomp- 

tants, always was. 

In the Coleagala district are some sandal-wood trees, which are Saa<3al« 
now cutting by the collector, who employs a Mussulman agent. 


village god. 
Gaudas, 


wood. 




Forests. The greater part of the mountains in this district produce only 

stunted trees, or bushes. Mod-hully and MaU-dhtmara are the 


rimy or a good size may be procured. 

Oct * 4th October.—\ went to visit the island of Sivana Samudra, or the 

S ea of Sica, and its noble cataract, From Satt^ala, the upper end 
' r a "'“‘ of the island is one Sultany coss; and its whole length is said to be 
three cosses, or probably nine miles; but in width it is no where 
above a mile. The island, at its upper end, is not much raised 
above the lev 
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huuv^ the level of the river; but, as its lower end does not sink, 
white the river falls very rapidly, toward its eastern end it appears 
to be very high. Owing to the rapidity of the river, and to deep 
cavities between the rocks and stones of its channels, even in the 
hot season, there is only one ford that leads to the island, and that 
is a very bad one in the southern branch. The island is therefore 
by nature very strong. 

The northern branch of the river is the most considerable, and 
soon divides into two channels, which form a smaller island, named 
Nellagcmatitu. The channel of this branch next the northern con¬ 
tinent is the smallest, and is nearly level until it comes opposite to 
Gang ana Chuki , a place on the large island about tluee miles from 
its upper end. There it precipitates its water over a perpendicular 
rock, I suppose nearly two hundred feet high. The stream is very 
considerable; but is divided by a small island into two great 
branches, and by large rocks into four or five portions, which be¬ 
fore they reach the bottom are quite broken into foam. Ihe water 
which runs 
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hie northern branch of the river. It runs with vast rapidity 

: rocks, until it comes to Gangana Chuki , 

a-v MP9L « !B fe. |g|g£ 

:re it rushes down into 

_/es also the other portion. There it is hidden from human view 

in a cloud of vapour, which is formed by its violence, and which is 
at times visible even from Satteagala. From this circumstance I 
could not ascertain how far this fall is entirely perpendicular. If it 
be quite so, the whole height will be about a hundred feet; but at 
times I thought I could see obscurely through the cloud a projec- 
tion of the rock, which divided the fall into two stages. I have 
never seen any cataract that for grandeur could be compared with 
this; but I shall not attempt to describe its broken woody banks, 
its cloud of vapour, its rainbow, its thundering noise, nor the im¬ 
mense slippery rocks from whence the dizzy traveller views the 
awful whirlings of its tumultuous abyss. All these, except in mag¬ 
nitude and sublimity, exactly resemble those of the other water¬ 
falls that I have seen. The pencil ,ot an artist might be well em¬ 
ployed in imitating its magnificent scenery, and would convey a 
better idea of its grandeur than my power of description can ven¬ 
ture to attempt. 

The island of S’voma Samudra is in general rocky, with vertical 
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strata running north and south. The principal stone is a gneiss, of 


which the great buildings of Ganga Raja are constructed, and which 
may be cut into bloc ks of large dimensions. Near the upper end of 
the island, bridges have been constructed across both branches of 
the river. They were formed, like that at Seringapatam, of long 
stones placed upright as pillars to support others laid horizontally, 
so as to form the road. Both bridges have long ago been broken, 
but many of the pillars still remain erect. Two dams and canals 
from the southern branch of the river supply the island with -water, 
and, if in good repair, ought to supply with water as much ground 
as would sow 3510 Seers of rice. In order to magnify the wonders 
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ind, tliis quantity of seed in the ace 

dacas, a nominal Candaca of 3.9 Seers having b 
duced. Owing to the disrepair of the dams, two tit 
is at present waste. On the island there is a good i 
for the cultivation of dry grains; and it would be a fine situation 
for a village, were it not possessed by a Muni; on which account, 
and owing to the terrible disasters attributed to this demon’s wrath, 
no Hindu will settle in the place. The people of Satteagala, at the 
time of cultivation, carry over their cattle, and sleep with them in 
one of the old temples, which is a defence against the tigers that 
are said to be very numerous. When they have committed the 
seed to the ground, they return home, and wait there until the 
t ime of harvest ; when they again go to the island, and bring away 
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their crops. . 

, or The Munis of Karndta, who are demons of the first magnitude. 



demons, mu3t |> e car efully distinguished from a kind 
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„ame name, who have been saints of the greatest holiness, and whose 
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niemones persons or an ron«s venerate. xurunmiui* ******* /VU, J 
worship the Mows*; although it is alleged, that in private many of 
them make offerings, in the same manner as they do to the Saklis, 
or destroying female spirits. Among the followers of the Brahmans 
below the Ghats, the worship of the Munis, who are mate destruc¬ 
tive spirits, is very prevalent. 

lussulman The only persons who defy this devil, and the tigers, are two 


*»*“*«• Mussulman hermits, that dwell at Gangana Chuki. The hermitage is 
a hut open all round, placed opposite to the tomb o fPirea Wuikiy, an 
_ —j W enmp Y »p»t. smn.nth areas. and a 


antient saint, and surrounded by some neat smooth areas, and * 
number of flowering and aromatic trees introduced from the neigh¬ 
bouring forests. One of these hermits was absent on business ; the 
other had no defence from the tigers, but his confidence in the 
* holiness of the place, and in his own sanctity, oi which he seemed 
to have a very favourable opinion. He told me with great ||| 
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converse .with an miidcJ. lie 

-o -.=- - but the. ™» who 1S absent « »a.d 

e conciliating maimers. In the reign of the toittau, 

-s received very frequent visits and many presents from 
(ssulmari officers, and their families. They are now almost 
d, and subsist on a Candaca sowing of free-gift-land that 


,cu, iuiu suu&isi. vijl a. ksuitwnf? ™ **■ i.^ v» +* -gift-land that 
;d on the island, and of which they have not been 
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aving remained all night near the . abode-of thd ®^' r ^, t of 
in the morning I crossed over to view the cataract of the BirmCkuki. 
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southern branch of the Cavery, which is also about three, miles from 

V The river there is very wide, and in 


the upper end of the island. The river there is very wide, and m 
its channel contains a number of rocks and small islands, vthe largest 
of which is called iBirrfi .Chute, The precipice at the southern>cata- 


u ia ^mlcu juii i fi, Chute, I he precipice at the southern-cata- 
4WV(V ...ay benhout a hundred feet high, and forms part of tlie arch 
_r_ i.—<- ^ tiowh which the river is thrown in ten oistwelv« 


streams. In the center is a deep recess in form of a'horse-shoe, 
down which the principal stream falls ; and, having beep collected 
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row channel, rushes forward with prodigious violence, 
in falls down about thirty feet into a capacious basin at the 


then at its 


.g these water-fall#, as the-river is 
'he One on the southern branch con¬ 
tains many be; mties; and as a stair has been made, so as to give 
easy access to the side of the basin, and to afford a fine view of the 
whole, I think it is by far the most agreeable object of contempla¬ 
tion. The access to Gangaria Chute is very bad; and a descent to 


the river there is both fatiguing and dangerous. Its cataract is, no * 


,bt> more sublime than the other ; but in viewing it the mind 
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reigned there in great magnificence, and 
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son oi Ganga, met with many miraculous adven- Nandi Ruju. 
tfires, and at length, was defiled by eating, unknowingly, with a 
certain servant of the IVhallm cast, who had the power of rendering 
f invisible, and who, while in this state, partook of his mas¬ 
ter’s food. On this occasion, the prince consulted the Br/thwms, 
who advised him to put himself to death. He accordingly deli¬ 
vered the kingdom to lfis son, and, having persuaded his Mile to 
accompany him, they blindfolded a horse, and, having mounted 
him, precipitated themselves into the cataract at Gangana Chula, 

Gangs. Mja the second enlarged the city greatly, and lived with a J* 

much splendour. He had two daughters, whom he gave in marriage 
to the two chief Polygars in the neighbourhood. The one was mar¬ 
ried to the Mja of Kilmaly, a place now in ruins, and about four 
cosses from Satteagala. The other daughter was married to Sue' 

Mia, M&ja Of Nagara-Garay, one cofcs east from Madura, these 
marriages were very unhappy ; for the pride of the ladies gave 
their husbands constant disgust. They were continually upbraided 
for not living in equal splendour with their father-in-law; and at 
length, having consulted together, they determined to humble thei r 
wives, by showing that their power was superior to that of Ganga 
Mja. Having assembled all their forces, they besieged Smna 
Samudra; but for a time had very little success. The siege had 
continued twelve years, without their having been able to pene¬ 
trate iuto the island, when the two RAjm found means to corrupt 

the Dalawai or minister of Ganga Mja. This traitor removed the 
^ w » • i.l. _i j-i- _ __ surprise 
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his women and children, and then, rushing into the midst of his 
enemies, fought, until he procured an honourable death. The sons- 
in-law, on seeing this, were struck with horror, and immediately 
threw themselves into the cataract at Gangana Chuki: and their ex- 
ample was followed by their wires, whose arrogance had been the 
cause of such disasters. Jagadeva R/iya of Chenapattana, and Sri 
Manga Jl&ja of Talaeadu, the two most powerful of the neighbour¬ 
ing Poly gars, then came, and removed all the people and wealth 
of the place; and ever since the Mum has remained in quiet pos ¬ 
session of his island. 

There can be no doubt, that the time of the foundation of the 
city in SivanaSamudra is later than its historian stated. Six hundred 
years from the present time would make Ganga Rdja the first ante¬ 
rior to his ancestor Harihara , the first king of Vijaya-nagara . I 
afterwards learned, that JagadC'd’s grandson was alive, and go¬ 
verned a large territory, in the year of Salivdhdmm 1546'. We may 
allow a hundred years for the reigns of the three princes of Sivana 
Samudra and of the three Poly gars of Chenapattana , which will make 
the foundation of the city to have happened in the year of Sali¬ 
va hanam 1446', or 188 years after the foundation of Vijaya-nagara, 
and 277 years before the present time. 

At the time of the fall of Ganga Raja the second, it is said that 


the Mysore Rdjas were very petty Polygars , and possessed in all 
thirty-two villages. Other Polygars governed Tatum, tVomaluru, 
guru, Mangala , Ellanduru, Hardena-hully, &;c. Sgc. all places in, 
1 oqr maps call Mysore proper. The first rise of the family is 
een their destroying the Puija of Sri-Manga-Pat tana , 
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j m Seringapatam 
a&edA*kta-grtm f md' 
reigns of the country; for after 1 
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century, several princes of the royal family retired to different 
strong holds, and for some time retained a certain power, until it 
was gradually overwhelmed by their rebellious subjects the Poly- 
gars, or by Mussulman and Marattah invaders. . . ' . \ 

It is said, that during the hot season some diaphanous shining Crystal, 
stones are found in the channel of the Cavery above Gangana Chuhi. 

I could procure no specimen ; but from the description of the na¬ 
tives I suppose that they are rock crystal. 

6th October .—I went three computed cosses, called Suit any, to OcM>. ^ 
Singandimt. The distance could not he above nine or ten miles; 
so that the cosses called here j Suit any are not longer than the usual 
computed cosses or Hardarics of the country above the Ghats, 

On the road I came first to Pallia, a considerable open village, 
one coss and a half south from Sattcagala, and one coss from Colea- 
gala. The interjacent country is beautiful, and lies immediately 
west from the range of mountains that crown the summit of the 
eastern Ghats , and which are from about 1500 to 2000 (cet, in per¬ 
pendicular height, above the level of the upper country. Although 
there is here much waste land, the country is better cultivated 
than most parts of the Afysore dominions, and wants only iences, 
and a large supply of inhabitants, to be complete. I here are many 
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in any part of this tract, espec 
the report of the natives, is very 
every where, at some distant*, there are 
hills are not so rocky as in the range extendi 
Mrga, but they produce hardly any timber. A 
ever, from the bushes and grass with which the; 

possess considerable verdure. On these mount; 
pasture their cattle, and raise a considerable number, altto 
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Ihe pasture is suuitiu m ' . 

stock. There is here ho «r yii* Ctofe, or foies*>«>“>• 

SingM&latu has a small ruined fort, which has been i. > 
since it *» plundered by the MataHahs before the government ot 
fc#K Previous to the invasion by Lord Cornwall!*, the suburb 

eoitained a hundred houses; hut haring been plunder*, by the 

BrinjMes, or Lumb&dks, that brought gram to Ins army, th* tmi* 
of the inhabitants perished from hunger. It now contains t rr r 
m houses, and has a temple dedicated to Bama, or the bull 
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the people in tVm part of the country consider the ox as a 1 
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wn™hm of ihe people m uuf* p«»v 1,1 . ..v - - , 

IU *od who oires them their bread ; and in every village there are 

g e «twfbults, to whom weekly or monthly worship h performed; 

. . i ...iin a;^ Q w ;« buried with great ceremony. 



one or two bulls, to wnom uccw; »* .. j 

and when one of these bulls dies, he is buried with great ceremony. 
These objects of worship ate by no means SUM/im,brt Setve to 
propagate, the species. When a woman of the sacred cast Iras not 
a child so soon as she could wish, she purchases a young bu » 
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animals, although they are 
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not allow him 

‘ Jig the same val{ey in'which is jgj;f ^ 

situated, I went two cosses to Mamim . The soil is rather poor, co ^y 5 #na 
and in some places stony; but, owing to a want pf cultivatpTSj a p^ationf*" 
great deal of good laud is waste. Hmwru is an open straggling 
village, which contains between seventy and eighty house®. For 
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habitants were dispersed, or died of hunger. •;■ cosa and a half 
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east from ffianuru is Uagi-pura, which in the government of the 
former Mjas was a fort that contained six hundred houses.. Its 
• works were allowed by Ht/der to fall into decay, and it now contains 
only four or five houses. The Shwaboga y or accomptant of this 
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village, estimates, that in . tli c Cokagak district there i§ only 
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__fcnous district there ate two rainy seasons. The CHAPTER 

__the mouth following the vernal equinox, and is called 

Mun^aru. During this, the Wall' Rllu, or .Sesamum, is sown. TKe Oct7. - 
second lasts the two .months before, and the two immediately fol¬ 
lowing, the autumnal equinox. These rains bring to maturity the 
.crops of Ragy, Shamay, Jola, Camfm , Udu, Hessaru, Huruli, anti 
CarlayS Since the country Has been under the management of 
Major Macleod, tile solar year of it he Tamils has been introduced. 

fix this hilly tract'are a number of people, of a rude tribe called G/tu-carf* 
Soligas, or Soligar'u, who use a kind of cultivation called the Co tit- 
Cadit , which a good deal resembles that which m the eastern parts 
of Bengalis called Jumea In the hat season the men; cut. the bushes 
that grow on any spot s of land on the side -or top bi a mountain, 
where between the stones there is a tolerable soil. They burn the 
bushes when these have become dry, and leave to the women the 
remainder of the labour. When the rains commence, these with , a 
small hae dig Up the ground tm. the depth of three inches. They 
then dear it of weeds, aifd next day sow it broad-cast with- Rdgjjt$- 
here mid there dropping'in a seed ol Ai)aruy, /ovary, mustard, 
maize, or pumpkin. The seed is covered by another hoeing. A 
woman in one day can hoe ten cubits square, and on the next can 
sow it. The sowing sensory lasts about twb months; so that, the 
quantity sown in a year by every woman may be estimated at 
somewhat l,ess than the sixth part of amaercA^he diatom however 
is, for all the people of orin village to work one day at one family’s 
ground, atfd the next tfay-at another’s in rbgitlar succession. I he 
villages in general contain four or five families. The women per¬ 
form also the whole liar vest. 
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Tire.se people have also plantain gardens. To form one of these, 1 Plantain 
they cut.down the bushes, and form pits with a sha.rp stick. it* 
each of these they set a plantain-sticker, and ever afterwards keep 
down the grass and bushes, so as to prevent them from choking the 
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; Soligas speak a bad, or old dialect of the Karnuta language; 
ut have features a good deal resembling those of the rude tribes 
of Chittagong , to whom in many respects they are inferior in know¬ 
ledge. They have scarcely any clothing, and sleep round a fire, 
lying on a few plantain leaves, and covering themselves with others. 
Thc y chiefly on the summits *o f the mountains, where the tigers 

do not frequent; but where their naked bodies are exposed to a 
disagreeable cold. Their huts are most wretched, and consist of 
Bamboos with both ends stuck in the ground, so as to form an arch 
wmch is covered with plantain leaves. I have already explained 
the nature of their agriculture. The men supply the farmers with 
timber and Bamboos ; and they gather various esculent leaves, and 
wild Taw (Dioscorcas). They also collect honey, which they im¬ 
mediately eat. I hey possess no domestic animals, and have not the 
art offkjpmg game. Ihey would willingly eat meat, but cannot 
get it. They are ignorant of the art of distilling, or fermenting 
any gram or liquor, and refuse to drink any thing that will intoxi¬ 
cate. ihey have hereditary chiefs, who manage the business of 
me 'iibe with the officers of government; these settle all disputes 
among their clients, and give good advice to those who are not 
disposed to observe the rules of cast; but they never fine, whip, 
nor excommunicate any offender. Every man takes as many wives 
as he can persuade to live with him after they have arrived at the 
age of puberty. Widows are permitted to marry again. When a 
girl consents to marry, the man runs away with her to some 
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their father’s house 
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support of their aged parents. The dead are buried; and ail 
lIV rags, .ornaments, and implements of the deceased are placed in 
as grave. On this occasion the family, if they are able, give a 
'east. Once a year each family celebrates a feast in commemora- 
tinn of their deceased parents. If this be omitted, the parent be- 
a DSva, or devil of low degree, and torments the undutiful 
ttil they perform the proper ceremonies. I he >Soligas 
T .mu , under the name of Kang a Swcimi; and on festivals 
. some plantains to the priests at his temples. They are 
i poor to have either Guru, or Purbkita, 

8th October .-—I went four computed posses to Caud-hully. The Oct. a. 
road is hilly, and on the whole descends considerably. There is 
ireely any cultivation; and the soil of a great part of the valley ty- 
„ very poor: still there appears to be much now waste that pos¬ 
sesses a good soil, and not a little that has formerly been culti- 
ited. Even the fields immediately contiguous to Caud-hully are 
irely waste. I passed many small torrents that convey the 
_, n water into the Tati-halay. The two most considerable are the 
ray, half a coss from Caud-hully; and the Caud-hully, close 
village of that name. From the former a canal gave a pre¬ 
carious supply of water to some rice grounds. Both might be 
easily employed to fill reservoirs. The water of the Caud-hully 
is excellent, and may be procured, even in the driest seasons, by 

K g a little depth in the sand of its channel. : ■ KuU- 

:he last war General Floyd came here to meet a convoy Depredation* 
coming up from Kdvem-pura under Colonel Read, who was aceom- ^^'gj' 
paiiied by a large body of Brinjdries, or dealers in grain, and a AW*» 
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again lay in goods that arc in demand at Saltern. The’goods that 
are sent from the upper country are turmeric, Betel nut, black 
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pepper, Cut, or terra japonica, lidnya-see^ opium, Jagory, sugar, 

'* and Copra, or dried co'co-nut-kerneh Those • that are brought up 
the Ghats are cotton-cloths, tobhcco, boiled butter, rice, salt, Pal* ' • 
- mira-Jagoiy, and castor-oiL The custom-master, under preteiiee 
of having sent the books to Iris superior M-Co&dgtila, willqgiye. mo ¬ 
no account of the quantity: indeed, as he farms the customs, his - 
showing them could not reasonably be expected. It is said, that 
in Tippoo's government the trade was much greater than it is at, 

Carriage The goods are all transported as back-loads- on oxen or asses. 

A load for an ox weighs -eight- Mafcnds, or a litt le more than 1941b. 

. The hire for four computed Sultany com&> is one Famrn, at nearly 
7\d. In the <JhdU t owing to the badness of the roads, the cosees 
<ue very short. Good cattle travel four cesses a day, and middling 
ones three cosses. A good ox costs eighty Fanams, or about:\ 
Ql. 9s: lid, and must be ted with grain. The asses are only em¬ 
ployed by persons of the lowest cast, who trade in grain and salt j 
yet, if any padrts were taken with the breed, they would in tins arid 
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tivelve cosscs' distant; but the roads art 
especially that to Ahmbady , which is therefore never fre- 
iercha.ilts. 

, r _ of Caud-huUy and Hmuru either pretend to be, or ^habitants, 
the most stupid of any that I have ever jseen, and the 
e nvost wretchedly poor. 

_ i went three computed SuUttiity cosies to Mat'- Oct. p, 

Marat-hnUy. The natives here begin to compute distances by 

and call what we have come to-day six Urnalmdies, or u ™ a ' 
„ jOurnies. The hour, as is usual all over India, is the sixtieth hour s jour- 
of a day, or 24 minutes. This inode of computing distances is W* 
in the country of the Tamuls; and an hour's 


is by the Europeans of Madras called a Malabnv-mile. I 


ise it is the same with what Major Rennet! calls a coss of the 


.. tie; ‘for coss is a word of Hindustan proper, and is not em* 

’ ’ ’ t the dialects of the south: but coss is a word now uni¬ 


versally received among the English in India; for which reason I 
use it as a translation for the Hardary of Karndia. 

The road from Caud-hully to Mat'-hully is so surrounded by Road ||wn 
mountains, that the traveller has no view of the country below the ^! eU ^ 
Ghats. Except in a few places that might be easily avoided, the 
road is not very steep ; but it is very stony, as is the case with the 
country through which it passes. 

In several parts the country has formerly been cultivated, and Country, 
much of the valley is capable of being rendered arable ; but at pre¬ 
sent all near the road is quite waste. The natives say, that there 
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OURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

til villages in tlie valley, both south and no 
.that part of it through which.we came; but in the late war great 


numbers of the houses in- then? were ruined. Mat'-hiilly is totally 

t . , .1 DK'-.f:,... ,Ah. 1, I,,«V S i* dft- 


deserted, except by the Pujari of its temple, which, he says, isde- 
ftrabrrfswa-' 'cheated to Brahmeszodra, a brother of Shm With this god my 
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no doubt, bring back inhabitants. 

Two rivulets, that contain perennial streams, join at Mat*-hilly ; 

. * _... _ _11— _- 4 - t-Urt Irnni 




and, running down the valley, meet the Palnr , which comes from 
the south. The united streams turn to the east, and join the Cavery 
below the 0 liats. The .western rivulet is the largest; it is named 
Bagali, and rises from the west side of Mahadk&twara hill. This 
hill is the only place in the Cokagala district that produces sandal¬ 
wood, and has on it. a very celebrated temple, from'- whence ifc 
•derives .its name,-and which is distant from MaC-hully four cosses. 
It is surrounded by villages and cultivation. The smaller and 
eastern rivulet, from a fort that stood near it, is named Cot ay. 
Depredations The farmers from 'the neighbouring villages, that came to sell 
- provisions, were miserably poor. Most of their stock having been 

jariet. carried off in the lute war, the greater number of the survivors have 

been obliged to go down to the country, below the Ghats to work 
as servants. Many died of hunger, and still more from the diseases 
brought on by want. The chief .plunderers were the rabble belong¬ 
ing to the Nizam , and the Brinjarie$ f who are most ferocious ruf- . 
flans, that not only plunder, but wantonly murder, every defenceless 
person that comes in their way. My interpreter, who was in the party 
coming up with Colonel Read, confirms the truth of what the natives 
say. No exertions of our officers could prevent the Brinjaries from 
plundering, not only the enemy, but the villages belonging to the 
Company that were in the neighbourhood of their route. Colonel 
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Read’s humanity and justice are too well known in the eastern 
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r tlieir safety was not employed. 

Ith October. — I went three computed cbsses to Nidij Cavil, Much Oct. 
a the Tamul language signifies the guard of the middle; this place 
being in the middle of the Ghats, and situated at the boundary of 
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% from the Chkra Disarm, which includes what we call the 
2e of Cobnbetore, and the district of Saliem. 

Soon after leaving Mat'-hully, I reached the Palar, which comes river, 
from the south-west, and passes through a valley that is cultivated 
from its source downwards to Nelluru, which is four cosses from 
where we joined the river. From Nelluru to the bottom of the 
Ghats this valley is very narrow, and could scarcely admit of any 
cultivation. There are, however, some level spots that might be 
cultivated, and this would add greatly to the comfort of passengers. 

I am persuaded, that Palmira trees would thrive near the banks of 
the Palar the whole way; and their produce would find a ready 
sale. The channel of the Palar , so far as I have seen it to-day, has 
a very moderate declivity, and at present contains a good deal of 
water; but in many places it is fordable. For several days toge¬ 
ther, after heavy rains, it is frequently impassable, to the great 
distress of travellers. In the dry season there is no stream in its 
channel; but, by digging in the sand, good water may always be 
procured. The dry weather, however, is here of uncommon short 
duration; for the rains from the eastward commence as soon as 
those from the west have abated. I have now been out the whole 
of the rainy season above the Ghats, and to-day I met the violence 
of the monsoon coming from the eastern side of the peninsula. 

The road passes by the side of the Palar, and frequently crosses Road down 
its channel. In the dry season, indeed, this is generally used by 1 lL iaa ' 
travellers. A good road, and one of easy declivity, might without 
much trouble be constructed. At present, nothing can be worse,' 

The hills on both sides are steep, and covered with trees; but few of 
them are of a size fit for timber. 
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M MADRAS THROUGH 

CHAPTER The strata of the Ghats run north and south, and are vertical. 

The y are 80 muc h intersected by fissures, ass to be of little use for 
Oct. 10 . building. In one place I found large concretions of lirne-'stone, 
eastern° ^ resembling those found at Mal&szvara Betta, which have the Appear- 

Ghats. anee Q f the petrified nests of white auts: but here the masses were 
infinitely too large to have derived their origin from such a source. 
The ore of iron, in form of black sand, is very plentiful; but in this 
neighbourhood none is smelted. ' 
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i, 1S00. —Nidy Cavil, at which I have now arrived, CHAPTER 



rent divisions in Hindu geography. | It was formerly Oct. n. 
t, and was occupied by a few Sepoys•; but the fort is 
tins, and the guard has been withdrawn. A commodious Accommoda- 
ing for the convenience of passengers had, long ago been tra * 

tttimodaly, a person who seems to have had great in- 
e in Chiva. This has lately been repaired, and placed under 
the care of a Brahman, who receives from government four Rupees 
a month, and has seven cows allowed him to serve gratuitously all 
travellers with milk. This is perfectly according to Indian custom; 
hut by no means answers the purpose of procuring milk for the 
passengers. The Brahman , having no object to attain by attention 
to the cattle, is contented with drawing from them as much as will 
: himself; and of this he will spare a little to any rich traveller, 

S whom, of course, he expects a present of tire times its value. 

>pkeeper has also been established here, with a monthly salary 
e„o Rupees. He ought to keep a supply of provisions for all tra¬ 
vellers who choose to purchase them; but he complains, that lie 
lias very few customers, every one bringing with him a supply of 

.. , , w , 

I he Brahman and shopkeeper say, that every day, on an average, Trade, 
about twenty oxen loaded with goods pass this way. During the 
government of Ilyder, ten times that number usually passed, A com¬ 
pany of the traders called Lumbadies, that employed 13,000 cat 
Von. II. 
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they brought from the 

■ Road down To-day i went three Computed 

ihcouats. bottom of the Ghats. The road is by no means steep; but the 
day’s journey was laborious, as we were 




article of eonunt 
which continued 
ain, large quantities of which 
:>r the supply of Scringapatam, 
sses to Chicct Cavil, at the 




obliged to cross the Polar 


day’s journey 

four times, and it was exceedingly swollen by the heavy rains. The 
road, I believe, might readily be conducted, the whole way, on one 
side of the river; but, as the stream for a great part of the year is 
inconsiderable, travellers have been in the habit of crossing it on 


and thus the path has been formed in a 


ry inconvenient for those who are compelled to pass it 
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of the river are steep, but afford abun* 
V and in a few places leave level spots, 
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v ~ the-Canary,. as that river comes southTtofln Akm~ 

bady. Prom the rising ground, those who delight in rude scenes 


mixture of 

those who speak the languages of Karmta and of Tdingam, These 
last have probably been introduced by the Poly oars of Alambady, 

, j 


named Araluppa Ndidus, and who .were of the 'Uni cast, who among 

the Tdingax are the bearers of palanquins. They were troublesome 

... 


ruffian v s, who possessed the rough country on both sides of the 
Cheery, as it descends the G/Wi; until the last of them suffered 
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ices to enable them to cultivate their own 

themselves out to work on the fields of those who ■ hav. _ 

They are, however, a favourite maxim of Indian policy; partly 


having a popular appearance of liberality, and partly as opening 
great field for corrupt jpartialities. J 
Samkl-wotxi. The hill producing sandal-wood is three cosses distant from 
Chica-Cavil. It ,is here called Punashy conda, which is its proper 
name; that by which it is commonly called above the Ghat* is 
derived from Maha-devfaxvara, a temple built on it. The Mussulman 
who is employed to cut the sandal is said by the querulous Gauda 
to use the neighbouring people very ill, and to give them no pay; 
It appears to me, however, that the Gauda is not a man likely to 
suffer any injustice without complaining, and he does not say that 
he has ever in vain applied for redress. 

* ■ ' : * 

Simla of the In the Ghats above this place the most common strata are gneiss, 
miwntriaft. au( i a quartz strongly impregnated with iron. Both are vertical. 
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n north and south* They are much intersected by veins and CHapilr 
; so chat ho large blocks could be procured. The most re- v^v-w 
»le mineral phenomenon here is the lime-stone, or Jit fa cal~ 0ct a ’ 

In its nature it entirely resembles the Congcar of Hindustan 
Some of it is whitish, and some of an earthy brown. It is 
iu very large masses, many feet in length, and often six or 
:ight in thickness* It appears to me to have been once in a state 
fluidity resembling thin mortar, and to have flowed irregularly 
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over many large spaces of these Ghats; after which it has hardened 


l/ ••■w *■ 

into its present form. Where it flowed through earthy or vegetable 
matters, it tilled up the interstices between their parts; and after¬ 
wards, having been freed from them by their gradual decay, and 
the action of the rains, masses of it are now exposed to the air per¬ 
forated in all directions, like .that which I found at Malairmra 


In other places, this liquid has flowed among the decaying 
masses, of rock and gravel.y It lias'filled up all the veins and renta 
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and united thqm again into a solid mass. With the 
.. . is formed a substance entirely resembling the mortar 
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ie of quick-lime' and that matter, but of a very great hardness. 


.of the mountains; having been formed alter they began to 

decay, and even after the formation of mould and vegetables. 

T —it five computed Malabar hours’ journey, Oct. 12. 
r Iteimell would call five bosses of the Car- JE, 
'ri-pura. The country in general is level, ‘O'- 
i of rocks even with the surface. About 
it ..is said to have been wholly cultivated, 
he rocks would permit; and the soil is a red clay and 
sand, very productive of dry grains. Ever siuee, from the. unsettled 
state Of the country, the cultivation has been gradually on the de- 
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„_ and now the country is entirely waste and uninhabited, 

.. __ 


1 the immediate neighbourhood of Kdoeri-pura, where a 
little wretched cultivation is visible. The fences here are commonly 
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K&vert-pura. 


eastern ridges being lower than those to the westward, but yet sc 

ftci,ently high to conceal the others from the view. T L r ' . 

here is at present a wide and strong, but smooth stream 
no where fordable; but in the dry season it has fords eve 
The fort of Kaveri-pura is said to have been built by Gultimodaly, 
who was Poly gar of much of the neighbouring country; and who 
also, in order to protect his territories from the Poly gars of the 
hills, built Nidy-Cavil, and C/iica-CaviL The suburb is at some 
distance from the fort, and contains about a hundred houses, with 
the ruins oi a much greater number. It is said, however, that the 
place was never larger, nor more populous, than at present; and 
that the ruins are houses, which were built by a Hussbin Salic b, who 
wished to have enlarged the to^n, but never could induce inhabi¬ 
tants to occupy his buildings. The place did not suffer from the 
Lumbadks under Colonel Read, as he could spare a guard to repress- 
i heir barbarity; but they are said to have plundered many villages 
on the opposite side of the river, which then belonged to the Com¬ 
pany, and was under his government. The greater part of the popu¬ 
lace inhabiting Kuver'i-puru speak the Tamul language. Most of the 
Brahmans speak the language of Karndta, or the Canarese as we call 
it. They seem to be still more brutally ignorant than the people 
ot Mysore south from the Cavery; and I soon found the only two 
officers of the place, the chief, and the accomptant, to be inveterate 
If WMml liars. . ■ 

i ; ugadon. 1 he fort is separated from the suburb by a rivulet named Szoayam- 
’card-pculum, which formerly filled a large tank, named Swayani’card 
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mm, or about 5 miles, south-west from CHAPTER 
It supplied with water as much ground as sowed 
16,000 Seers of rice, or probably about 520 acres; but unfortu- 12. 

£ ^ty years ago, and baa never since 
id an estimate to be made of the 


nately it 


expense necessary for the purpose; hut finding it to amount to 
18,000 Pagodas, or about 6000L, he desisted. 


!, Co- Trade. 


This is a 

mar a pallium, Pallapuili, Neriuja-petta , Ama-petta, Erodu, Tudxiputti, 
Si/odii, Aravacurchy, Nangapulli, Womaluru, Salim , Rashepuram, 
Namaculla, Sadamangalam , and Dindigul oa the one band; and on 
the other Gutula, Naggara, Seringapaiam, Guhi, Coliagala, Cotid- 


hully, and 
erected; 




A custom-house has accordingly been 
te duties are farmed, I could not expect the offi- 
fair account of the exports. In the course of the 


Of cloth 
Of tobacco 

, Of Ghee, or boiled butter, 

Of’ castor oil 
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, there has passed nearly, 

Loaded kiss? a. 
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Of poppy seed 
Of Gom, or hemp 
Of Palmira Jagory 
Of potstonc vessels 
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Appearance To some distance from K&veri-pura the ph 
of the coun- extreme Iy rocky and poor. Afterwards there ^ 

tains, reaching from the Ghats to the (^wsoij. 
a continued ridge, but are separated into de*^ v 
through which the traveller passes 
country that is watered by the B/ 
rugged, and contain a better sou, t 
puru; but in both, owing to a scarcity 
arable land unoccupied. The people sa\ 

Tippoo, and of his officers, drove mart; 
their homes, ^ ^ retire to tl 
government '7 \,olonel E 
cattle perished, owing I 
Irrigation by *® %he isorth Sid 

th ^ e mbu '«h™ A 
Ida . voir named 





.- -1tiration of rice has again commenced. 

Near this rivulet is a small town named Shamli, with a fort en- Guttimodaly , 
ly in ruins. It was built by Guttimodaly, who lived at a pi-ce 5SJJ2; - 
ed Wmaluru, distant 16 Malabar hours’ journey toward the 
and which is probably the Wmbindlore of Major RermelL 
t a hundred years ago this prince’s territory was conquered 
- *' r - s family, after an obstinate resistance. Shamti fort 

« « i « » • « 

epaired. 

r the cultivation of Palmira gardens is pretty ex- Palmim 
is the Eorassmjhbtlliformis of Liunams, the TiU 
or Tiir of Bengal, and the Panna Maram of the Tamtils. In many 

s almost spontaneously, but here it i* reared 
t thrives best in a strong black clay, nekton the 








soil commonly used for R&gy, and it will also grow on the poor 
sandy soil called here Manul; but its produce is then very small. 
“ “ new plantation js to be made, the ground i n, .M (13th July 

t twice. The fruit for seed is gathered 
t in a heap until the end; 
3, and the seeds, having been 


secured from cattle by a fence, and require 
age they are about six feet high ; and, as 


1 the trees have been planted in a ..... ... j -s--. :Hl 
to produce Calk, or Pulmka~wme; but in a poor soil ; v -. %(. .'T- 
l maturity, thp 
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half’ of what 1 
to 

rager than can be ascertained by tradition. 

~ -r 

>lant young trees in place of the old ones that have been destroyec 
accident, or by old age; but young ones spring up in the empty 
iaces from the fruit that drops from maturity. I observe, how¬ 
ever, that in most of the plantations the trees are at great distances; 


HEES 


pal 


rs; thatp 1 
No care is 


and it is said, that many of the young ones are cut down for their 
cabbage, or central young shoot; while the bears and wild hogs 
• most of the fruit that falls. 
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This palm produces juice five mouths in the year, from about the 
Hth of J anuary until the 11th of June. The stem must be cleared 
from all the roots of the branches, which is attended with a good 
deal of trouble; and the workman mounts by means of a strap 
passed round his back, and a rope round his two feet An active 
man Can manage forty trees, but an awkward fellow will only ma¬ 
nage fifteen. They are all of the cast called Shanan, or in the plural 
Shanar. Before the bursting of the membrane which covers the 
flowering branch, and which botanists call the spatha, the workman 
ses it between two sticks for three successive mornings. On 
of the four following mornings he cuts from its tip a thin 
i. These operations prevent the spatha from bursting; and on 
moraine a clear sweet liquor begins to flow from the wound, 
t then be suspended, so as to collect the liquor, as it 
•ops from the spatha. A good tree will give daily about three ale 
[arts of juice, a bad one about a sixth of that quantity. If the 
o be boiled into Jagory, a little quick-lime must be put 
bottom of the pot in which it is collected; in order, I sup- 
} absorb any acidity, and thus to prevent fermentation, 
is not done when the juice is intended for drinking, as then 
the stronger it ferments so much the better wine will be produced. 
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been sufficiently boiled, „ 

but, if it will not cohere, the evaporation must be continued. When 

ready, it is formed into a mass, or bail, by pouring it into a hole in 
the ground, or in a piece of timber. Every three quarts of liquor 
should give one Seer and a half, or a little less than one pound. 

This Jagory is used both for eating and distilling, and a great pan 
of it is exported to the Mysore country. It sells at the rate ot J.t 
Tycus for 7 Rupees , or for about 5s, 3 cl for the hundred-weight. 

I The Skanar, or collectors of palm-wine, cultivate the ground teat of pate 
among the trees, paying half rent tor it; and every man takes as 
many trees as he can manage. For these be pays annually six Ru¬ 
pees ; but,this not by an actual poll tax. In the aecompts the 
villages, a certain number of trees are supposed to be in each; a 
certain number of Skanar is supposed to be able to,manage these, 
and for this number the tax is paid. , Although from nine to twelve 
rndn may be actually employed in a village which is rated as having 
three Shanars, the government receives mdy eighteen Rupees. It 
may in general, indeed, be observed respecting Ilindu accr'inpt's, 
that, with a vast appearance of detail, they are extremely erroneous; 
for the minuteness is not intended to elucidate the st, tte of i eve¬ 
nue; but to enable the inferior officers to confus- matters, and 
thus to peculate without detection, v 

It is estimated, that a plantation of Palmira, inciting ^ auf ^ 
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- and Skanar capitation, pays two and a hall times as muvh, as the 
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_ country under Colonel Read's ma- 
of tile contributions levied by Jemal 
pay the sum which Avas exacted from 
Previous to that emigration, the place 
cotton weavers. These were of three 
lavar, Shuliar, and Coicitlar. The first have 
and of the two last only eight houses 
• are a tribe of Telinga oi'igig, and are the same 
»bov e the Ghats are called Padma Skalmj. 

begins to rise about the 2t>th of May. It is at 

tluvl Uhrif Jnlv until fchfi IMh rt&Atid'uat. before 


ie 1 3th of July until the 13th o&AiigUSt, before 
commences. As this advances, it decreases in size. 
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their mountain 
only Mango 


that are to he found in this neighbourhood. These villages are said 
each to contain from five to sixteen houses; but are so difficult of 

■ ' / . . ; . ' . .. . I ■ -v 'S' , .. 1 • • • . 


access, that I could not visit them without a day’s halt. Severa 


similar hills arc scattered through Major Macleod’s district on both 
ese mountains; nor can the highlanders live on the plains, with- 

it rkn omv t.A tkprr h«»lfrK. THim arr* ir ili<;fcmp.fc past 


out the greatest danger to their health. They are a distinct cast 
from the people of the plains; but quite different from the people 
of Malayalam, or what we call the province of Malabar, although 
both people are known by the same name, front their both inhabit¬ 
ing hilly countries. . vrtytT *:% W: ■ , ■ ■■■. : ' V ; . > ' 'vfk'i 


In the hills here are many black bears. These arc harmless ani- Bern. 
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mala, living chiefly on white ants, wild fruit, and that of the Pal¬ 
mira tree. The only injury that they do is to the crops of Shoium 
(Hotcus sorghum). If a man disturb or surprise a bear, he is liable to 
be killed by the animal, but not to be eaten. It is unsafe, therefore. 


r . 


for, the bear’s eyes being turned backwards, he does not see the 
persou advancing towards him until he is alarmed by the man's near 


approach, and then attacks the sudden intruder, The hear is very 
strong, and t4 not afraid of the tiger. It lives in caves, and boles 
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;e not seen th< 
the Bradt/pus i 


wfuwuu The Cotu-cadu cultivatic 
cultiv^tba. ^j s aeigbhpurhood, whe 


them to plough the arable fields. Having assembled some < 
they told me, that the soil fit for their purpose is to be found both on 
srtutlipra farp nf the o'rp.at mountains, and on the smaller hills 


the southern face of the great mountains, and on the smaller 


__ these and the Cavery. It is known by its producing 

abundance of trees, and is in general extremely steep, being always ; y 
situated on the declivities of the hills. It is not reckoned worse 
for containing many large stones, and projecting rocks ; as by these 
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the soil is kept cool and moist. When a spot fit for the purpose 
has been determined, the trees are cut down in the first three 
months of the solar year, commencing on the 11th of April. To- 

« ward the middle of July they are burned; and from about the 28th 
of that month the seed is sown, and then covered by digging the 
ground with a small hoe. The seeds are Coliu (Dohckos biflorus), 
Tenay (Pankum italicum), and Cambu (H'olcus spicatus). These arc 
all sown separately; but with each of them is intermixed a small 
quantity of cotton seed. The season for sowing the Tenay and 
Cambu continues until about the 13th of September; then com¬ 
mences the season for sowing the Coliu, or Horse-gram, and it lasts 
for a month: after twenty or twenty-five days the crops are weeded. 
Tlie Temy and Cambu ripen in three months; but five are required 
, to bring the Horse-gram to maturity. .Next year the cotton pro¬ 

duces, and the different grains are then sown, and hoed in between 
the cotton plants. In the third year a new spot must be cleared; and 
the former requires ten years for the trees to grow up again, the ashes 
of these being a necessary manure. This ground, when it has been 
cleared, is measured, and the rent is oue-fourtli of what would be 
paid in the plains for a similar extent of dry-field. Major Macleod 
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acre. 


rees growing 
en he sows, in Oct. u. 




to do the whole quickly, he hires as many labourers as he can; 
he is again hired to sow the field of his neighbour. On this 
ctent of land, besides one paddy of cotton-seed, may be sown five 
a of Horse-gram, and eight puddles of Cambu , or Temp. In the 
/ear it will produce two hundred and forty puddles of Horse- 
1 , and two hundred ami sixty of Cambu , or Tenay. The second 
ir’s crop will be about one hundred and sixty puddles of Horse- 
im , and one hundred and seventy-two of Cambu or Tenay, with 
ir tucus of cotton-wool. One acre at this rate will in the first 
ir produce about six bushels of Horse-gram, and six and a half 
of Cambu, or Tenay ; in the second year four bushels of Horse-gram, 




a little more than four of Cambu, or Tenay, and about thirty-two 




pounds of cotton-wool. 

15th October, —I went ten Malabar hours’ journey to Bhrn&nt- Oct. 15 . 
kudal, called in our maps Boviny Coral. The country on the right 
of the Cavery is free from lulls, except one conical mountain, which tr ?. 
rises front the hank of the river near Bhawdnl The soil in general 
is stony, or sandy ; but in some places the stones are mixed with a 
strong red clay. At one reservoir, the people have recommenced 
the cultivation of rice, and have cleared about three acres for the 
purpose; all the other cultivation that I saw was that of dry-field. 

A very small proportion of the country is, however, cultivated. 

The Cambu (Hokus spicatus), which is here the prevailing crop, 
looks much better than it. did above the Ghats. At Ama-petta, a 
town containing about forty houses, and full of inhabitants, not a 
single spot of ground was cultivated; the people being all mer¬ 
chants and weavers. I crossed two rivulets, the Sitdru and Punachi. Irrigation,. 
The former supplied a large reservoir with water; but this was 
broken down by the flood that has destroyed so many others in the 
neighbourhood, and has never been repaired. The ground that it 
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cakarious matter, that has diffused 
in a fluid state. It is chiefly found t. 
the banks of the Sitaru I observed it unde 
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white quartz; but I do not think it can 

that the quartz is of so recent a formati 

It may have been undermined by the ri 

matter afterwards deposited under it, so 

SDace .. 
space. 

Bkavdni- Bhawahi-kudal is an old ru inous fort a 
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one of the temples there is an inscr 
count of i ts foundation; but as the 3 
the cycle are only mentioned, it is iinpossib! 
of its erection; and on this subject the most 1 
profess ignorance; nor can they give any information con 
the time when the country became subject to Mysm. Theit - 
knowledge of the history of the country, they say, ceases wi th the 
overthrow of Rim™ king of the RacAma, to whom it belonged, by 
Rama the king of Ayudya , which happened exactly 879,901 years ag ^iii 
The only information that they can give concerning Gittimodaly, 

Ions actions- performed in erecting the temple, is. 


>r lanjorc, wei 
comprehended the two countries ca 
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concerning 




mtemporary with Dalmmi Rama Fey a, prime minister 
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'aja of Tritchenopaly, who was also a feudatoi 
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a/about noxth-w 


ici to ram, naa oecouic 
ot finding Major Mac- 
less complete than it 

,tance ; ami the poverty of 
mh|||bledi 9 po^mirofi| 

.. ,g the refreshments, of which 

though very high prices were paid 
d be procured, without long conti- 
JU u„ WM v, JU .,v—J .— warding, to the collector, a complaint 
the neglect which the native officers showed in obeying the 
lers of the government of Madras. I purchased the very arti- 
'rom hence to Seringapatam cheaper there, than we were 
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obliged to pj 
these difficult 


t7. in all parts 


show the inhospitable riati 


iu LdKc any cmng wttnout run paymen 

„f TJle of my people i» now beginniL 0 - 

thejiatiyes. constant change of air and water, which the natives < 
not'support so well as Europeans. 

kndar* * .1 he Lohika t or vulgar men of the world, throughout the 

ti les in which the lariiul language is spoken, use a solar year VBUVM 
o / mam m t} . e $ amfcr i t ' -phe a j manac here came p rom Tan _ 
great seat of learning in the southern part of India. Th« 
rent year is as follows. It is reckoned the year 170 of SMfcxk- 
™ and the 4901 of the Kali-yugam. This, it must be observed, 
i one year in the former era, and seven in the latter, from the 
I in Kanurta. 
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inning of the Surya-mdnam year varies from the 
■enth of April. 

he following is the account given by the most intei 

he weather in the different seasons,, or llitus. 

Jiitri and lyashi form Vasanta Ritu. The winds are 

om the spilth ward, except about twice in the seas 

ten to fifteen days, violent squalls come from the w< 

' * 


patiied with thunder and lightnings with ] 
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imes with hail. Before the squalls the sky is 
mes it is clear, with warm sunshine, and neither 
It this season the trees flower. 
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ains Art and Adi Once in eight or ten 
fom the westward, accompanied by much 
lil. There are fogs on the hills, but 
the intervals between the rains the 
ither, and strong westerly winds. 

1 contains Avon]/ and Ptratmlii, At this season 
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but up thunder, and verymoderate winds. 
it &itu contains Alplshl and Carticay. In the former, 
s come, once in six or eight days, from the north-east, 
in general continues a whole day. There is very little ■c , ’''' 

ind, and the heats are by the nati ves reckoned moderate; that is, 

® nrnnmm ti^vare not absolutely frying. In Carticay, there 


>r three days rain, which also comes from the 
winds are moderate, and easterly. The air is cool, 
of the month there are heavy (lews. , g &iM. 

' c contains Margully and Tey, About the middle 
are showers for three or four hours in the day, 


icre 


; winds from the south, and some thunder. At other 
“ - , '’ i ' s, with a very cold air, and south-easterly 




winds Of very moderate strength. The sky is sometimes clear, and 
at other. c | OU(lj , ‘ : 




' C ” hu Ritu contains 



.... * »., 5 ^iy. Towards the end 


is 


there are sometimes squalls from the westward, with 
1 rain ; but the greater part of the season is clear and 
breezes from the southland moderate dews, 
tu parts of the Combetom province, opposite to the 
'ountains at Ani~malaya , the winds in the beginning 
wcs * monsoon are excessively violent. 

*P le j iere allege, that the rains are more regular and 
eater quantity above the Ghats, than they are here. This how- 
’ appears.to me doubtful: although here, as well as above the 
* s ' the weste winds bring the strongest rains ; yet here they 
en ury » ortion of the rain from the other monsoon, 

tht the country from ever being burnt up by 
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he time has, however, hit! 
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the Tuat of 50 Polams^=. 10 ri ~~oV lb. 
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usual in India. The sixteenths here are called Fisfmm. The 
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r coins current is very great, and hardly any of them are 
its of the Suttiwy Rupee; nor is there any regulated price 
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n the province of Cambetm; $hd these are thfe Oct.i6,ir. 
./-Raya Fanams: the former is worth at the British 
and the latter $&&&-, but where great precision 
the one may be taken at 7£d. and the other at 0 d> 

. Rupee into copper money, the dealers in coin take 
iilyer is wanted for gpld, nothing is required; but 
ted for silver, ^ine Ca$h*x& required for every Pm 
, called Courier are not current. 

'Read Measure. 
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1 Distances .are reckoned by the time a man ought to take m 
alking them. The distance a man can walk in the Hindu hour, 
or twenty-four European minutes, is called UrfietivuUg-; .which 
must be what Major Eenoell means by a co$s of the CarnQtip, 
w hereof 37*go to a degree. ■?£ TJrnalivuWes nt reckoned 1 Cotton, 
ay Vjoumey with loaded cattle. fl| Urnalivulhes are equal to one 
f tm u Cm, or Bardary. Cm, it must be observed, is a word from 
the north of India. 

The principal native officer here says, that people are now ^f^V, 
ployed in measuring- the lands which belong to-all the villages an valuation, 
this lately acquired division of Mr tackodls district. The 
measurement, however, will be by no means complete; as large 
hills and wastes are not included within the bQumlaries.qf any vil¬ 
lage, and will not be comprehended in the accompts. Even Within 
the viliac it is only.the lauds that are considered arable, 

or,as capable of being-made so, that are actually measured; steep 
and rocky places are .taken -by conjecture. The people employed 
to .measu re are called Peymashi (i. e. measurers); as while .they mea¬ 
sure the land, they put on it a fair valued rent, which is M be that 
levied on the fanners, as soon as the valuation is complete. In the 
mean while |he cultivators pay the tax to government by an old 
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is being Obliged to sell off CHAPTER 
er harvest, in order to pay 
ty brought into the market at once Oct. 16 , 17 . 
e price. The plan which Purnea has 
lity of Serin,gapqtam seems an excellent one; he 
unity of grain to be paid annually ; by which 
*1, and the farmer is not forced to sell his 
A farmer cannot be turned out of any 
.ted, so long as he pays the fixed rent, but 
lenever he pleases. Advances of money, for 
; interest, have been made by the Company to such 
;rs as chose to accept of this assistance, in order to 
to carry on cultivation. The government keeps up all 
s or canals for watering the land; which is done by paying 
res to day-labourers, under the inspection of the district 

er the inspection of an 

r (Uaroga, or Mulaskldy) appointed for the purpose, j 
r village had formerly an hereditary chief, or, as he is called Village oil. 


cers. 


in the Tarnul language, a Manigar ; and every large village, or 
txvwi mitt Oiuttii uuto, iiau Oil «uvuiwnjr «v*.y*i*ptant, called 
order was issued both by Ilyder and Tippoo, 


dismissed from these >£ 
les, and new' men appointed in their stead; but these-orders 
e never enforced until it was done by Major Macleod. The 
w men are considered as put in possession of an hered itary office, 



t 

:nth of November, and the forty-five following days, jfamicr bf 
y fanner gives in to the Cankapillay, or village accoraptant, a 
list of the fields which he undertakes to cultivate for that year. CankayiUmib 
The accomptants then assemble, and deliver to the collector a list 

taken; the rental of die lands so 
ten made out from the fixed valuation, and the whole 

the payment of its 
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ittce is for the Munigar tw o per cent, on the rental; for the Cani- 
rapiltay two per cent.; for the Tod 1§ per cent.; and for the Nitnjy 


r<\ 

Lands 


all, per cent: but in sipall villages this allowance is in¬ 
creased, and in large ones it is diminished, so as to make the whole 


fjhn every village there atfecharity lands belonging to the < 

I. vinag^^!* Dewt* 9 ; that is to say, to their priests, who in this country are 
never Brahmans. These lands are eultivatetbby the priest, who pays 

-i ....oil Irani 1»»> 



eir value. Th ^Sultan or- 


a small rent, kit one v 
dered all these lands to be resumed: but he could not carry the 
’ct into execution, and Major Macleod does udt attempt to en- 
e a measure so odious. 

The officers of government, in travelling on public business, were 
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mainder to the BrMimans; so that none of the festivals were cele¬ 
brated. The people seem much pleased with the restoration of 
their ceremonies, for which an al.owancc b n.a„e by .he c,-Hector. 
Size of farms, In Hvder's government a rich farmer would have, in constant 
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d, or seven ty-fm 
rase excess of the estimated cor 
lal measurement, to be sixty per cent, this wc 
about three hundred and seventy acr< 
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i, or one hundred and fifty-eight acres of rice-ground. The 
iber of servants seems by this account to be, greatly exagge- 




■ number of servants seems by this 

rated, and also the quantity of land that was cultivated by one 
plough. A farmer is now reckoned rich who has four ploughs with 
two oxen to each. The generality have at present two ploughs, 
and cultivate about four Bullas of dry-field, or about twenty-five 
acres, following the same rate of size'for the computed Buttas as 
before mentioned. Although these men complain thus of their 

; not be implicitly credited; for, when 


want of stock, they must not be 


afterwards questioned concerning'the manner of ploughing, they 
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say, that one man is kept for every plough; \that he goes out at 
sun-rise With two oxen, and ploughs until near noon, when he is 
allowed aii -hour for breakfast. He then ploughs, until sun-set, 
with another team; so that for every plough four oxen must be 

Kf ' allowed. CWmMgt . 

The hinds, or servants hired for the year by the farmers, are here Price of to- 
called Puddial, and are on the same footing with the Batigas of uour " 
Karmta. They sometimes bind themselves for a number of years, 
in which case the master advances money for their marriage ex- \ 
penses, and deducts so much from their monthly pay, until he is 
repaid. Unless tied down by some stipulation of this nature, they 
may change their service whenever they please. A servant gets 


or from 5 s. to 6 s. Sd, a year, with a monthly allowance of twenty 
Bullas, or bushel of grain. Their wives, when they are'able 

to work, have daily wages, Da^Mabourers at harvest time, whe¬ 
ther men or women, get daily one' Bulla And a half (rather* more 
than ■} bushel) of the grain called Cambu. At weeding the crops, 
Vol. IL 
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Choi-thorns to supply the want of a harrow. 

e, w tli that used i« thA „W n u„ 


}i*tl irt the vicinity of Seringa-. 

•> . tJle 8ma,J ,ron instruments that are in use 

le Ujari, or weed^ing-iron. To plough a 

y^,.- 1 one ch y> six P lou | hs are required. 

"■''ty of watered land, or of Nunjy as it is here called, 
nul, I shall defer taking any account of its cultivation 

reater plenty. A fine canal is 
s, by means of a dam - hut the ground 
i with water is chiefly in the neighbourhood of 


try 


mre is that of dry-field, which in,this 
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or Molcm sfiicalm, is by far the greatest article of culture, 
vo kinds, Am and Natu. 

. 1,e Ani Cambu is cultivated as follows. The field is manured, 
with dung, from about the lfith of April to the 10th of June, it is 
1 four times > and after each ploughing the roots of grass and 
1 — 1 — u and. The seed is then sown broad-cast, 
ano covered by the plough. A month afterwards the field is ploughed 
again , and fifteen days afterwards this is repeated in a cross direc¬ 
tion, the corn being then about six Inches high. The intention of V 
these two ploughing* is to kill superfluous plants. Weeds, as they 
spring up, arc removed by the hand. In three months and a half 
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d to the'straw of rice; ;^?i|f||:^';^: 
raw which is most com- 


t is preferred for fodder; merely from custom and prejudice, 
without any actual of rational experiment having been made to 
ascertain its comparative value. A Bulla land requires four Bullm 
of seed; or an acre, 0,08486’ decimal parts of a bushel. In a good 
crop it should produce seventy-two fold, or two hundred and 
eighty-eight Bulks, which is at the rate of 6,-y—fg- bushels an acre. 


The Arsi Cambu thrives best on a light sandy soil, called here Pa- 
dagit; next best on Shin and Eram soils, or red and black moulds ; 
next,best on Callan Cumy, or soil containing rounded stones. For 
this object of culture, soil containing calcarious Tufa, or fixed rocks, 
is very bad. The farmers have no knowledge of the advantages to 
be derived from a change of crops. They know that, some exhaust 
the ground more than others; but the remedy which they apply is 
giving a greater quantity of manure to the crop that follows one 
of an exhausting nature ; and they often continue for many years 
successively to cultivate the same field with the same crop. They 
are 
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only have recourse to what.is-considered as a very expensive mode 
of improvement; as they must pay the rent for- the field, whether 


they plough it or not. Ir 


in the crop after a f 
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loes not make up for the loss of a year’s 

’ rent. Cambu is not considered to be an exhausting- crop. 

The Natu Cambu seed is different from the Arbi, and is culti- Cambu of the 
vated in a different manner. The field is manured and then y"^ Cttll ? d 
phiuheil once between the 10th of April ami the I Oth of May. 











from the (same quantity of seed, and extent of ground, yields only 
half of the produce. 


With both kinds of Cambu are sown two kinds of m 


Iklm Cat 
jmgW 


Grains sown 

CamL* 1 Do- sce ^ °1 Tata Pyru, or Dolichos Catsjang, is mixed with that of the 

y,ri. n , £ am i U] t 0 the quantity of half a Paddy to the Bulla land, and then 

sown with it. If the Catn/m does not thrive well, this pulse pro- 

daces about twelve Bullets, or about x bushel on the acre,, If the 

■ 

Lament is a good crop,; the quantity of pulsewill be about one fourth 
part less. ■ . v v ; v; ;: - 


Dolichos 

Lsblab. 


Sesamum . 


Muchu Cotay, or Dolichos Lablab, is also sown with Cambu. On 
the day after sowing the Cambu, furrows are drawn through the 
held, at the distance of six cubits, and about two Bullas of the 
Muchu Cotay seed is dropt into the furrows of one Bulla land. If 
the Cambu grows properly, this pulse will only produce about twelve 
Bullas; but, if the crop of (gambit be bad, that of the pulse will 
amount to twenty Bullas, or to less than .•£ bushel on the acre. 

Sesamum is sometimes sown mixed with Cambu; but in such small 
quantities, as not to be an object worth particular consideration. 


Dolichos bi- 
/lor us y o£ 

Coin. 
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Next to Cambu and its concomitants, the most considerably crop 

ere is Coht . Horse-pram, or Dolichos hi flams. From a limit tlm 


here is Coin, Horse-gram, or Dolichos bi/lor us. From about the 


middle of September to that of October, plough once, sow the seed 
broad-cast, and cover it with the plough. It requires no manure; 
but, if some ilung be given, the crop will be greatly improved. It 
ripens in five mouths; a Bulla land requires six Bullas of seed, and 
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In a good crop 


according to this 
I he next most 
Upiim Firati, and Na 
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y-s‘ix Bullets. The seed for an acre, CHAPTER 


The seed of the I 


ble crop is cotton. It is of two kinds, Oct. i6\ 17. 

• , ' Cotton, or 

hath • 'y ... ■ ,'/■ Pirati. 

irati, to the quantity of six Bullas for the Nadum Pi- 
Bulla land, is mixed with the usual quantity .of Camhu , Coin, or Sholum, ’ at " 
and sown broad-cast, without any farther preparation than would 
be necessary for the single crop. After the crop of grain has been 
cut down, the field is ploughed four times between the plants. The 
intervals between these ploughing^ are from ten days to a month, 
according as rain happens to come ; for each ploughing must be 
performed immediately after a copious rain. The cotton next year 
produces a small crop in the month which commences about the \ ’ t 
12th of July; and a larger crop in that which commences, about 
the 10th o£ January. On the third year the field is ploughed again 
in July, and gives then a small crop. It is ploughed again in the ’ / | v 
month commencing about the middle of November,, and gives a /' y 
good crop in January. The field is then manured, and cultivated fiW ’ 
for two years with grain. With the third crop the cotton seed may¬ 
be again sown. The crop of gr?m accompanying the cotton on the 
first year is as good as that sawn by itself Some poor people sow 
a crop of Cambu among the growing cotton plants, in the second 
and third years; but it produces very little. The quality of the 
July and January crops of the same year is equal; but the crops of 
the second year are superior, both in quantity and quality, to those 
of the third. The cotton, as sold by the farmers, is mixed with the 
seed, and, according to the demand, varies from two to four Go- 
paly Fanams a Tttcu, for that of the first two crops. The produce 
qf the two crops of the third year sells for about of a Fanam 
lower than that of the second year. 
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x -v ; fourth year Sholum (Botctfs sorghum). The cOt- 
»-'- to have dung, but this is sometimes omitted. The naa- 
i first mit on. and then the field is ploughed four times, from 

:o that of October. With the first rain, 
■seed is sown" broad-cast, and 
. .. — - December to the lath of Jo- 

V “W, «* are remove ,1 by . small hoe named Cite. The 

it* rrrrn i« collected ft M - ^ ,1. .a,., , |g 


in the following i 
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of April until the TOtli 
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i, and then the 
rear’s crop, which is managed 
of cotton are nearly equal in 
otton sells for neartv the same 

• . : . ,. , : v ; J ,r, *. ' 

n, although the wool is not of so good a quality; 
bears smaller proportion to the wool, than those 
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ucus in July. The merchants sell it, with the seed, to the 
i who spin. A woman takes two days to clean one Tucu of 
to fit it for spinning; 
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,,, T . 7 . c -„... 0 h in the seed. The weeds must 
ini all hoe in the end of October, and again 

. 

member; and in five months the crop ripens, 
its is a red mould called Shin burn}); nor does 
» lw »,v on the sandv soil that is generally used for it above 
the Ghats. It does not exhaust the ground, and its straw is reck¬ 
oned a better fodder than that of Cambu. ABttlla land rerunres 




it. A Bulla land requires 
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roduces three Poctis, or two hundred and 
eighty-eight Bulks. The acre, therefore, requires 0,12729 bushel 
of seed, and produces 6 ^- s bushels. 

Baraga, or the Paspalum frumentaceum of Dr. Roxburgh’s MSS. Paywfc* 
and probably the Paspalum kora of Willdenow, is cultivated as fob 'cewn.' iU 
lows. The field, having been previously manured, is ploughed twice 

/i fit / » 1 Aflt A 4 ? A »itii 1 f a fli n 1 Af h aH? T n rto pj 


ighing. Next day the Topary seed (Cytisus Cajun) is 
drilled in furrows six cubits distant. A month after wards the plants 
will be a span high, and the superfluous ones must be destroyed by 
ploughing the field. Fifteen days afterwards this must be ploughed 

■ n in a direction crossing the former at right angles. The Via- 
t requires seven inohths to ripen, and the straw is bad fodder. 
A JJulla land requires for seed six- Bulks ot Varagu. and two of 
Tovary. In a good crop it produces one hundred and ninety two 






Bulks of the former, and fifty of the latter. An acre, therefore, 




requires for seed £ bushel oi' Varagu, and bushel of Tovary, and 
produces 4 -fe bushels of the former, and l|of the latter. 

Pam Jkragu; oi' the Pmpahtm piiosum of Dr. Roxburgh’ 




S MSS. is Paspalum 
pilosum, 
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Vullaij El he* 




Holcus sorg¬ 
hum. 


seasons. 

The Car ’ Eltu has a black seed, 
spicatus), as I have already mention,.... 

The Cur' Ellu, has red seed. Between tl 
of May the ground is ploughed once, sc 



ploughed again. At the end of a month the vi 
by the hand. In three mouths the seed is ripe, 
quires I-’- Bulla of seed, and in a good crop pro 
Bullas, or one Podl An acre, therefore, requires bushel of seec 
and produces two bushels. 

The Vullay Ellu has white seed. The field for this must be ma¬ 
nured, and ploughed once or twice in August, or the beginning of 
September. About the middle of September the seed is sown, and. 
covered by the plough. At the end of a month the weeds must be 
removed by the hand or hoe. The quantity sown on a Bulla is the 
same as of Car ’ Ellu. It ripens in four months, and a Bulla land in 
a good crop produces sixty-four Bullas; or an acre one bushel and 
a half. The soil proper for Ellu is Shin Bumy , or red mould; but, a 
sandy soil also answers. This crop is reckoned very exhausting. 

Sholum, or Holcus sorghum, is cultivated as follows. Having ma¬ 
nured the field, it must be ploughed twice or thrice between the 
10 th of April and 12th of May, and between that time and the 10 th 
of Juue it is sown broad-cast, and ploughed again. Next, day drills 
are made for Avaray (Dolichos Labial) and Tovary (Cytisus Cajan); 
and some seeds of a cucurbitaceous fruit, called Shucum Velari Cai, 





d Shin burnics, or black and red moulds, are 
this grain. The straw is reckoned better 
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ucum italicum; IVuUndu, or Phaseolus rninimoo Box- Grains cutti- 
Pacha Pyrn , or Phaseolus Mungo ; and Cot ay Mutu, 
m Christi, are also cultivated here; but in such very 

it * . 


..ji or no importance. 

,t the produce of these crops is under-rated by the 
3 me this account. 

d native officer here says, that in Major Macleod’s Forests and 


may cut Bamboos, 
those who feed 


there is no .forest-renter; and .that any .person who. pleases 
»—*--- -- r orest trees. Nor is any rent exacted from 
in waste lands, except where the pasture is 
very good; and there, for an exclusive privilege of keeping their 
herds, some people pay a trifle. The honey is collected by the far- 

; wax .for their trouble, and ought 
to give the honey to the government. That which is produced ou 
the high hills is rented by the tribe called Sotigas. In this district 


wastes. 


is no 




At Baraguru and Punachi near Alumbady, and in one place near Sandalwood. 
Gujul-hatty, sandal-wood is procured. People are hired by the 
collector to bring it here. It is cut, on the spot, into billets from 
one cubit to one and a half in length, and the white wood is imme¬ 
diately removed. The rough billets are then sent to Bimcam-kudal, 
and have as yet been all kept there just as they were brought, with¬ 
out being sorted or polished. It is reckoned inferior in quality to 
that which comes from the western part of the Mysore Raja's domi¬ 
nions; but none has as yet been sold. None of it is stolen, and 
Vol.IL Gg 
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which I passed is level, and well p 
waste land is not considerable : it indeed ; 
to afford pasture for the cattle. I saw 
rice-ground, and one half of that i 
a few hedges made of dry bushes, 
slovenly, more so even than in any places 
that at any distance from the river one half of 

the hills is Andeuru, the chief place of a large 


prehenditig Kthcri-pum and Bkawdni-kudal. In its vicinity are said 
to be seven reservoirs in repair, which supply with water a cf~" : 
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ApogodaL 
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derable Quantity of rice-ground. 

Apogotlal contains a temple of Imara, and about one hundred 
houses, but has not a single shop. Bazars , or shops, indeed, seem 
to be uncommon in this country; and the inhabitants supply them¬ 
selves with necessaries at. fairs, called here Shanday, aind which 
resemble the Hauls and Ganges of Bengal. Apogodai .was sold by j 
Hijdcr to a banker named Valmun Doss, who gave sixty thousand 
Pagodas on condition of holding it as a Jaghirc. It'then contained 
ween three and four hundred houses. The head man of the 
village says, that live years after this sale, and about (thirty years 

ago, the Marattahs invaded the country, and laid every thing 

• * V 

waste; since which it has never recovered its former prosperity. 

He remembers no other invasion; I therefore suspect that the 
Marattahs he speaks of was the army of General Meadows; all 
niattei' of history being in a sad confusion in the mind of a Hindu. 

He says, that after the invasion a famine followed, which destroyed 
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“ laud was called one and a quarter. 

1 tUl ral » Is property, wUea was then 
what his villainous officers called a Bulla is now 
dn twice that extent. I measured a Bulla here, and 
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found it agreeable to the standard at Bkawdnt-kudal. It was of a 
very poor soil, fit for Cambu, and paid ten Fanams rent, or at the 
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rate ot 18| d. an acre. The best dry field here lets at thirty-five 
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Canter-raya Fanams , and the worst at five, for the Bulla. The acre 
therefore lets at from 6s. 6d, to nearly d. ] 

Although the farmers of Bhawam-kudai omitted it in their ac- C™^w ' 
count of the produce of the country, I found, that on the banks of J mcca - 
the river a great deal of Shanapu, or Crofolariajuncea, is cultivated. 

It is here raised by the farmers, and, when fit for being put into the 
water, is sold to the people called Telhiga Chitties, who make the 
hemp, and work it up into Goni, or saek-cloth. Hie field is dunged, 
and ploughed twice, between the t welfth of July and the same day 
of August. At any time in the course of the two following months, 
after a rain, the seed is sown broad-cast, and covered by the plough. 

At the same time any bushes that have not been ploughed down 
must, be removed by the hand. In. order to prevent the plant from 
putting out side branches, the seed is sown very thick; ninety six 
Bulks are therefore required for a Bulla land, or rather more than 
two bushels for am acre. It is sold by the thousand handfuls, or as 
much as a mart can grasp between his finger and thumb. Tall plants 
sell at two Rupees for the thousand handfuls, short ones for one 
Rupee and an half. It thrives best on a poor sandy soil, but is also 
cultivated on Mack and red moulds. It is reckoned to improve the 
soil for. every other kind of crop;■ but. it cannot be cultivated on 
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calf, it is said to produce 
/, Tenay, or the Panicum italkum, is raised in 


or greater quantities than at BahwAm-kudal. It is cultivated exactly 
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seed, and in a good Crop produces three Podia, or two hundred and 
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Produce of 
the most 
common 
crops. 


eighty-eight Bullas : an acre, therefore, requires gallon of 

seed, and produces 6, bushels. 

The principal dry crops here are explained in the following 
table: '-uf ? N^',vf,■ ^-;;- 0 | v i : ''V:i 


Kinds. 

Seed. 

Produce. 

Per $uUa> 

Per Acre, 

Per Bulla. 

Per Acre. 

Camhu ------- 

Bullas, 

Gallons, dec. 

Podk. 

Bushels, dec. 

6 

1,018 

3 

6,U 

Colu -------- 

10 

1,697 

2 

4,073 

Sholum ------- 

8 

1,358' 

m 

,5,092 

Varagu ------ 

8 

1,358 ' 

4 

8,147 

Skamay ------ 

8 

1,358 

4 

3,147 
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Oct. 19 . 
Bhm&ni 
riven 


/ 19 th October .—I went a very long stage, called nine hours journey, 

to Nala^rayana-pdUyam^JsL small village on the bank of the river, 

which at all seasons contains running water, and has here many 

pools, which are always deep, and harbour crocodiles. 

Appearance More than three-fourths of the country through which 1 travelled 

of the coun- seemed to be waste. I passed a line reservoir full of water. In the 
try. .... 1 

ground which it irrigates, cultivation was just commencing; for 
the whole had been waste last year. Several clear streams run 
down from the hills to the BKtwhni. The soil is sandy, and contains 
many loose stones and rocks ; but traces are to be seen of the 
whole having been formerly cultivated. 
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alone; the w* 

pptiea, eimer oy w*w »: :Ul # re s ervoirs * A <km on * r , 

ree MaUbar hours’ journey below Sati-mmgala, sends oft a canal 

~ach side of the river. That which goes on the south side, and 
through the district called Gophla Chitty Pallyam, waters a 

o-reat extent of ground. This one, that comes on the north side 

_*_wd C.andams of rice-land. 
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Tippoo raided the rents from ViF-lUya Fanam , m whicu the ao 




compto bad formerly been kept, to Sullany Fanams, of which one 


hundred are equal to about.one hundred and twenty-five of tie 
former. The whole of the old culti vators of the watered lands,, 
audio were mostly Brahmans, now disappeared, and the lands were 
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through Sati-mmgala, waters eleven hundred Candacas of nce-land, 
and one hundred and tliirty-two Candacas of gardens. Two hundred 
of these Candacas are at present unoccupied; and a moderate repair 
given to the Dam , would enable it to water in all thirteen hundred 
and fifty Candacas of rice-land. The Candacq here is said to be as 
much ground as used to be sown with eighty Seers of sprouted 
seed, and to extend from I* .to I f of the new Chets. It ought 
therefore, to foeon an average 75,600 square feet I he land watt > ed 
by canals gives only one crop in the year, but that never fails. A 
little land watered from reservoirs, when the season is favourable, 
gives annually two crops; but as the supply in the tank often fails, 

I owing to a want of rain, the rent of the two kinds of groum i& 
nearly the same. 

f* Thirty-years ago the dry-field was cultivated by one set of men, hen* 
"and the watered-lands by another, who paid to government two- 
thirds of the produce. .Thia^^alt^d,^yi||^^^h:introtluced 
a fixed rent in money, even for watered land. On this many of the 
old farmers gave up their lands, which were forced on those who 
remained, and on those who formerly cultivated only dry grains. 
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than' for 

cultivation, which 
cept on a small quantity of poor k 
more laborious culture by transplantation, < 
duee of the land has been almost doubled, 
cultivate nothing’ but dry-field allege that 
those who have taken rice'-grounds, as, owmg u. «. »cg 
of water from the river; the crop on these never fails. No 
however, could' expect, that any Of these poor | 
that they were satisfied with their loti A sandy 
reckoned the most favourable for rice, and, according 
qualities, lets for <230, 200, 490, and 130 Sultany Fcmai 
or for 44 ‘2s. 3±d:, 3l. 11 j. lid. 3/. 3s. 4 cL and 3/. 4s. i 
Slack and red clay lands let, according to their^ quality, for 
160 , 130, and 140 Saltany Fanams a Candaca; or 3/. 6 

2l. 174'. 6id. 91. 13y. ll*t and 24 10s. id. an acre. Stony land lets 
for 140, 130, 120, and 100 Hultany Fanams a Candaca; 

91. TO,?. 4d. 91. 6s. $d. 9l. 3,?. 2fd. and til 1 5s. IT-fd. an acre, 
inferior soil lets for 100, 80, 6'0, and 50 Sultany Fanams a Candaca ; 
or 1 /. 15*.- l l*d. l /. Ss. gdf . It. Is. 7$dk and 174*. 1 l|<i an,acre, 
rents seemed so high in proportion to the extent of ground, 1 
the time I suspected the farmers of alleging the dimensions 
Candaca to Be smaller than they really are■; but I have now 
to think that the statements given here are not materially **+«*..- 
neons. 

In Tippdd's government the farmers were ordered' to pay for the 
whole lands, whether they were cultivated ov not : but a small part 
Tippoo’s pj r only reached the treasury. In order to prevent the people from 
complaining, small balances were allowed to remain in their lianas, 

while in the public accompts a very large proportion of the nominal 
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. Bad practi** 
ces of the 
collector* in 











prevent information, were obliged to gave very high bribes to M&er 
Saduc, and to officers who were sent round to inspect the state of 
the country. The illicit gains of even this description of officers 
did not ennch them. They were all .Brahmans, and spent the whole 
of their money on dancing-girls, and in what they called charity, 
that is, money given to men reputed holy. At present, no money is 
asked for waste lands; but the farmers must pay the full rent for 
what they cultivate, and all those of a village are bound for the 
rent of each individual. To this they seem to have no objection, 
and say, that they never scruple receiving any new cultivator on 
account of his poverty. ' : vC .T 

The farmers are very anxious to be put on the old. footing of 
paying the two-thirds of the produce. In order to procure this 
indulgence, they say that they would undertake to cultivate every 
spot of rice-land; but confess that they would return to their old 
habits of indolence, and cultivate only the sprouted seed, by which 
not only the government would lose much, but the produce of the 
country would be diminished by at least one half From the state** 
nient given by these men of the produce of their lands, it does not 
appear that at present they pay more than two-thirds of the pro¬ 
duce; their great object, therefore, in the wished-for change is, 
to have an opportunity of defrauding government in the division 
of the crops. 

Transplanted rice is here called Madam, and sprouted-seed is 
called 'C&i Varupu. The kinds raised, with several particulars at¬ 
tending their cultivation, will be seen in the accompanying table. 
The produce stated in this is that of the best soils, except in the 
case of the kind called Cant , which now is raised only on the very 
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tm5^£d The folIowin S the manner of cultivating the Nadavu crop. In 
crop. the month following the 12th of July, the ground for raising the 

seedlings is inundated, and ploughed twice. The labourers then, 
tread into the mud a quantity of the leaves of the following plants. 
Colinji, or Gatega purpurea-, Catcotay, or Jatropha Cur ms; and 
E racy el lay, or Aselep'm gig an tea. The seed, which is preserved in 
Cot ays y or straw bags, is then put with its covering into water, 
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Next day it is kept in the wet bag, CHAPTER 
found ready for sowing, having pushed 
'routs. The field is sown on the third day after the 0ct < ^ > 
es have been put in, being covered to the depth of one inch 
f.h water. The seed is sown broad-cast, and excessively thick, 
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his serves to transplant into thirty-two Can, 

Candaca and a half of seed are required for a Candace t of land, or 
2-fo bushels for an acre. On the day after sowing the seed the field 
drained. Every other day, for four times, it is covered in the 
lorning with water, which is let off again at night: afterwards it is 
kept constantly inundated, deeper and deeper as the plants grow. 
The proper time for transplanting is between the thirtieth and 
fortieth days; but poor people are often compelled, by want, to 




which injures their crops. In a few days after the seed is sown, the 


mdd$ in which the seedlings are to ripen are inundated for three or 


. 


Four hours; then ploughed once; then inundated for eight days; 


men ploughed a second time, having been previously drained; and 
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at similar intervals they must get a third and fourth ploughing, 
with intervening inundations: so that the fourth ploughing must 




be on the twenty-fourth day. The field is then kept inundated 
until the rice is going to be transplanted ; and, superfluous water 
having been let off, the mud is then ploughed a fifth time, and 
smoothed with a plank ( ParUmbu ) drawn by oxen. The seedlings 
are transplanted into it in the course of that and the following day. 
The seedlings, after being plucked, may be preserved in water five 
days before they are planted. After having been transplanted, 
they are allowed water, for the first time, on the fifth day. This 
water is drained as soon as the field has been filled; and for 
the next eight days it is allowed to run in at one side of the field, 
and out at another. The field is kept afterwards constantly inun¬ 
dated, except on the day when it is to he weeded, which is the 
Vox. II. H h 
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rain. The rice is'cut down 
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mediately afterward? is put up into stacks, without having been 
bound in sheaves. Nest clay it is threshed by striking handfuls of 
it against the ground. Tlie straw is then exposed to the sun for 
three days, and then trodden by oxen, in order to procure the re¬ 
maining grain. That intended for seed is exposed four or five 
days to the sub, and is then tied carefully up''in bags of straw. 
A plough, with one man and four oxen, is said to be able to cnlti 
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vate only one Cantkca of land; and to the amount of five Cmulacas 



of rough rice is required for extra-labour at seed-time and harvest, 
and for other small charges. \ . ■ > 

The Cai Varapu, or sprouted seed cultivation, is as follows. In 
the month after the 13th of July, the field is watered, and 
then ploughed. Afterwards it has three other ploughiugs in the 
course of twenty-four days, and in the intervals is inundated. It is 
then watered for four days, ploughed a fifth time, and smoothed 
with the plank drawn by oxen. The seed is prepared in the same 
manner as for the other mode of culti vation, and is sown broacl-cast, 


at the rate of one Candaca to one 6 Y o??c/uc«-land, or of 1, T V bushel to 


Second crop« 


Scsamum , 
called Car' 
■ Ellu. 


an acre. For the first three days it has no water, after which once 
in three days, for four times, it is watered an hour. On the thii tieth 
and forty-fifth days the weeds are removed, the field having at 
both times been drained. The crop js afterwards managed exactly 
as in the transplanted cultivation. It is allowed no manure. 

Upon some of the best land a crop of Ellu, or Shcmapu, may be 
taken in the same yearwith a crop of rice: the former is thought 
to exhaust the soil, the latter does no harm. 

For Car ’ Ellu the ground is ploughed between the 10th of March 
and the lith of April, It is then sown broad-cast, and the set 
covered by a second ploughing. In three months it ripens without 
farther trouble, and is followed by a crop of any kind of rice. On 
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, and produces bushels. 


to the Ellu, or Sesamum, that is 


U1 v ,vo Bullaa of seed, ^nd the CHAPTER 
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shels, This is of an inferior quality Oct-iy. 
produced on dry-field. 
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The Shanapu, or Crotolariii, is cultivated on fields that have 
produced a crop of rice, between the 12th of January and the 12th Champa. 
of February. In the following month, water the field, sow the seed, 
and cover it with the plough. Once a month it requires to be 
watered, and it takes four months to ripen. This is more valuable 
than the hemp cultivated on dry-field, and sells for about twenty 
Vir'-Raya Fanams for the thousand bundles. A Candaca -land re¬ 
quires three Candaces seed, and produces four thousand bundles. 

An acre, therefore, requires 4 ',<£$ bushels of seed, and its produce is 
worth about 3/. 2s. ^ 

|%Oth October. —I went six Malabar hours’ journey to Jnacodaveryjj Oct. 20 . 
the place where the canals are taken from the river Bhawdni to Iul ° anon ' 
water the rice grounds which I described yesterday. The darn by 
which the water is forced into these canals is said to have been 
built about one hundred and twenty years ago, by Nunjay Raja, 
father of Canter Raya of Mysore. It is a good work; but in the \ 
reign of the Sultan it had been nearly ejhoaked up, and very little 
of the rice ground was then cultivated,\It has lately been cleared, 
and, as I yesterday stated, the greater paiV of tlie fields .has been 
brought into cultivation. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Codavery , most of the fields Face of the 

„ _ country, and 

are not watered land, and not above a sixth part of them are at desolation of 
present occupied. The soil in some places is very good ; and the " ai * 
remains of many hedges, and traces of cultivation, show not only 
that the whole country has once been cultivated, hut also that the f 

mode of cultivation was superior to any now practised. The devas- V 

tation has been occasioned by the invasion of General Meadows. 

There was then no want of rain; but for two years cultivation was 
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tired to the 


in places inaccessible to the military; but there, partly from hun- 
yL ger, artel partly from disease, great numbers of them died. On * 1L ~ 
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r Tippoo 


face of the hills is much of the Coin Cadu cultivation, 1 
carried on partly by poor people living on the low grot 


■ partly by the Soligaru, who live on the mountains, and ; i 
already been described. 'f 

ruttimodaly . The tradition here is, that there were eight or ten Gutt 

to whom in succession this country belonged. About two 
years ago they were deprived of it by the Mysore famil' 

Diva R/tya Wodear was the fifth in descent from the conqueror. 
ii on The farmers here say, that they now pay the same rent that 
- >oo. t j, e y jij j u Tippoo's time, which is a Sultany Fatutm for every 
Vir'-Rctya Fanam that they paid to Hyder. The revenue officers 
under the late government, although they In general left out- 
standing balances in the hands of the farmers, in order to pre¬ 
vent them from complaining, extorted every thing that they had 
from them, by demanding payment of their rents twice, or even 
oftener, in the year: the receipts granted for the former pay- 
ents were always discovered to be forgeries. The people sent to 
ct the state of the province were instantly bribed. In car- 
n public works, it was the Sultan’s orders, that every person 
fully paid for his labour. The wages were regularly 
e superintendauts, who gave nothing to the labourers, 
grain as would keep them in existence. Access 
very seldom procurable by the people who suf- 
bv such means: but some few are said to have reached the 

r r 

nee, where they were kindly received, and sent to MeerSaduc 
r redress. They were instantly shut up in some dungeon, while 
- ...master that the delinquent had been 
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galam, which in the Sanskrit .language sighvbes'rra/jy good. The 
is large, and constructed of uncut stone, and has a garrison, 


4>vt &alam ' 

_ K,,* 
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contains very few houses. It is said to have been built, about two 
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hundred years ago, by Primula Mycika, a‘'relation of the Raja of 
Madura, who governed tills part of the country for his kinsman. 


The merchants, who in general are the best-informed Hindus bn 
historical subjects, say, that fifty years afterwards it became sub- 
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ject to Cantirava Nursa Rdja of Mysore. From this long dependence 
on princes of Kdrnhta, the language of that country is now the 
most prevalent, although that of the Trimuh is the original dialect 
of the place, which is a part of Cheru Dham. It is said to have 
formerly depended on Pandia, which formed the continental pos 
sessions of Rdvana king o£-:Lqncdf.ot Cytflon. 

The Petty, or town b£Sati~mangalatoi, is scattered-about the plain Indwcncy of . 
at some distance from the fort, and in Hyder's reign contained seven, 
hundred and eighty-four houses. These are now reduced to Jive 
hundred and thirty-six. Here is a considerable temple dedicated 
to Vishnu. The Rath or chariot belonging* to it is very large, and 
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richly carved. The figures on it, representing the amours of that 


god in the form of Krishna, are the most indecent that t have ever 


seen. 


The country is at present ve.ry unhealthy; and ever since we Air. \ 

came through the K&oeri-pura pass, some of my people have been 
daily seized with.fevers. The days are intensely hot, with occa¬ 
sionally very heavy ..rains. The nights arc tolerably cool ; to the \ 
natives they appear cold. - \ 

The country through which I passed to-day’is much in the same Appearance V 
state with that through which I came yesterday. Above Codavery ^ hccou ‘4- y. 

everal reservoirs for water km 
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there are no canals ; but there arc several reservoirs for watering 
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Sati-nwngalam tw 

procuring specimens of the timber trees that grow on the neigh¬ 
bouring Ghats. In this, however, 1 failed, through the obstinacy or 
stupidity of the Serishtadar. In the forests of these Ghats are said 
to be the following kinds of trees, that produce good timber : 
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Chipily. , ■ 

Andermiia aimma Roxb: MSS. 

The people here .liege, that the rich merchants in this conntry 
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r this way, or by the Bxuhgupa eustom-hous 

j Dan' Nayakqm Cotay. The goods that are sent u] 

inds of cotton cloths made in this .neighbourhood, Sernmum 

cl castor oils, Ghee, or boiled butter, tobacco, sackcloth, or Gotti, 

;ep, and goats : all the returns are in cash. 

The weavers in this district, including fifty Gmi-makers, employ 

eight hundred looms. The cotton wool used by them is entirely 

pfoduce of the country ; all the silk used for borders is brought 

i Salient. The cloth is either used in the neighbourhood, or 

nngapatam, About live months ago the Commercial Re- Company’s 
„ , , ... ...... ... investment. 

sident at Saltern came round the villages in this vicinity, and from 
among the weavers in each appointed a head-man to make ad¬ 
vances to the others. He advances to each family so much money 
as it will undertake to work for in one month. He is answerable 
for balances, and on each piece gets a commission. of One Canter' - 
R&ya Fpmm, ;or about' «/. The carriage is paid by the Commercial 
Resident, and he bleaches the cloth at Salient. The only cloth that 
he advances for, is a coarse stuff called Shalambm. It resembles 
the Baj'tas of Bengal, and is thirty-six cubits long, by two and a 
quarter broad. It is divided into three degrees of fineness; the 
first contains nine Calls, ami sells fov four Rupees and a half, which 
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are worth 9s. l ~d.; the second contains eight Calls, and sells for 


' 




four Rupees, or Us. l£d.; and the third contains seven Calls, and sells 
for three Rupees and a half, or 7s. ~ x The Call contains 2 puryas, 
and the punja 62 threads. This cloth seems to me to be cheap, and 
had never been made here until the commercial resident came. 

Native merchants frequently make advances for the cloth in- Native dea- 
tendecl for countx*y use. These persons endeavour to keep the leri> ‘ 
weavers constantly in their debt ; for, so long as that is the case, 
they can work for no other merchant, and must give their goods 
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Weavers, and 
different 
kinds ot 
goods. 


a journey from Madras through 

CHAPTER at a low rate. When a merchant wishes to engage a new weaver, 
s&y**/ ^ le ITlust advance the sum owing to the former employer. With this 
Oct. 21 . t ] le W eaver buys goods to fulfil his old contract; but then he be¬ 
comes equally bound to the person who has advanced the money. 
A few weavers are rich enough to be able to make cloth on their 
dwn account, and of consequence sell it to the best advantage* The 
cloth for the use of the natives is always sold unbleached. 

The weavers in this district are of two kinds, Coicutar, and Jadar; 
but. both make the same kinds of cloth, which are as follow : 

Shiites, or thin white muslins, S2 cubits long, and ga- or broad. 
They are very coarse, and are sometimes striped, and then are 
called Duputtas. They sell for from 7 to 20 Vir'-Rdya Fanarns, or 
from 3s. 5|-d. to 9s. 11 d. apiece. If commissioned, the pieces are 
sometimes made of double length. 

ShomaH is the same kind of cloth with silk borders. The pieces 
are from 22 to 24 cubits long, from 2-J- to 3 cubits broad, and sell 
for from 8 to 40 Vir'-Rdya Panama,, or from 3s. 1 \\d. to JSU-. lOj-rf. 

Shay lay is a thicker cotton cloth with red cotton borders. The 
pieces are lq cubits long, from &r to 2|- broad, and sell for from 6 
to 20 Vir'-Rdya Fanams, or from 11-f-tf. to 9s. 11 1 1. 

Romdla, or large handkerchiefs for tying round the head. They 
are of white cotton, measure from two to six cubits square, and 
sell for from l— to 10 Vir'-Rdya Fanarns each, or from 8 \d. to 
4.5 . lUd. 

Parcula is a coarse plain cloth, from 20 to 22 cubits long, and 
broad, which sells for from 10 to 20 Fanams, or from 4 s. Ibid. 
to 9s. Ud. 

A new stamp duty, of -] +r °f a Vir -Rdya Fatum, or of about 
£fd., has been laid on every two pieces of fine cloth; and of ~~ 

of a Fir'-Rdya F.anam , or about 2 id. on every two pieces of coarse 
cloth. The Weavers in consequence have given up work, and gone 
in a body to the collector, to represent their case. The tax is laid 


Stamp duty. 


MYSORE, CANARA, AND MAI 
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in place of a duty, of four or five Farxms a y< 
rly levied on every loom: by -the weavers it is 
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fs called here Jadar are the same with th 
above the Ghats are called Tdinga Dfoangas, and inter- 
with those settled in Karndta. They still retain the Tdinga 
language. The greater part of those here wear the Linga. Some 
them, however, are followers of the Brahmans, and worship 
r ' r ishnu ; but this difference in religious opinion produces no sepa¬ 
ration of east, and the two parties can eat together and intermarry. 
Those wlio wear the Lingo, have a Guru, 
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whose Matam is at Cumbu Corn , in Tanjore. Once in four or five 
years this Guru sends his" agents to receive a small contribution. 
When he comes in person, he bestows Upadfaa. Under the Guru 
are village Jimgamas , who are married men holding their office by 
hereditary right, and subsisting upon charity, which they receive 
at all feasts and ceremonies. These Jangumas , and the Brahmans, 
are by the Jadar considered as being- equally portions of Imara. 
The Panchanga, or village astrologer, reads Mantrams at their mar¬ 
riages, births, and fasts in commemoration of their deceased pa¬ 
rents, • both monthly and annual. The whole of the Jadar give 
Dthdna to the Brdhmdfiv, who inform theih that their sins are'thereb 
expiated. The hereditary chiefs of the Jadar are called Shitti i 
these, with the assistance of a council, settle all disputes, and 
me rly used to levy weighty fines on all those who transgre 
rules of cast ; but this authority has lately been curtailed, 
still, however, continue to excommunicate transgressors. They a 
allowed to eat fowls, mutton, and the like; but ought not to drink 


spirituous liquors. They bury the dead, and are allowed a plurality 
of wives. The women continue to be marriageable after the age of 


puberty, and widows may take a second husband without disgrace. 
When a man commits adultery-with another person’s wife, and is 
discovered, he takes her to live with him as a kind of concubine, 
Vo t. II. 1 i 
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\‘ or tire jsHawtnj mit tne people or Mti-maxgaittmiwere 8Q_st%id; . or 
-so malicious, as to inform us that it was oti\tbe north . sidfeq and 
' V v although% had five guides from Sati-m<ingalam, the tents and bag- 
ofao-p 'v.ere separated. The people with the tents, having foi 
je situation, went thither, while the persons c< 
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-till people were sent to recal them* Such accidents frequently 
6ccur ? x Smcl the traveller, in questioning the persons brought him 
as ^uidek'ouirht to be verv particular to kribw* whether or not thev 

tlieninrv adequate reward for their trouble, if they conduct him 
properly ;\but also to threaten them with a loss of pay, should they, 
> % either front, ignorance or carelessness, mislead him. By means of a 
y small' basketcover u ed with leather, I crossed the river at a place 
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tiutra Dlvangas. They are quite clamorous about the new 
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^ymmsy in place of the five which they forjnerly paid, 


e western parts 

' \mngQ,s are’-very numerous; but, unlike the parent stock, they 
have given up the Lingo,, and are followers of the Sri Vnishnamm 


Brahmans. Some,in a similar way of thinking are settled in Arcotar, 
' \ , and Coleagala, placed-toward the southern extremity of KarndtaJ'-in. 
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consequence af a famine, those now here migrated from Namaculla 

about seventy years ago. They do not intermarry with the Canard ' 

. .,w„. r\ ,1,1,,. 




S migas who wear the Lingo, nor with the Tclinga Devangas who 
ow the SnXaishmvam Brahmans . They are all weavers, or cloth 
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msipess. JLlieir uterus 
•ary. In his. visits, which are not more frequent t han 
in eight or ten years, he receives the voluntary contributions Oct. 23. 
followers, performs the ceremonies called Chakrdntikam and 
f a, and distributes holy water, and consecrated Tutsi (Ocy- 
). These people have an hereditary Purohita, or Vaidika Brah¬ 
man, who ought to take their Dhana, and perform for them all other 
ceremonies, such as marriages. 

Every BrMman h hereditarily attached to sQme Purbhita ; but in PwShita, 
Karnata few of the Sudras are considered as of sufficient conse¬ 
quence to be so far honoured, and the Pcmchdnga, or astrologer, ot 
each village performs the ceremonies of religion for every person of 
pure descent who happens to live in it. In the country below the 
Ghats, the Stidras, being more wealthy, have acquired more atten¬ 
tion ; and many of them, like these weavers, are the hereditary 
property of particular Brahmans. The Purohita has considerable 
authority over his dependents; and, if they be rich, receives a 
large share of their profits. A man, who lias ten or twelve families 
in good circumstances, can sell his office for five hundred Pagodas; 
for this is an alienable property : the only restriction in the sale is, 
that the office must be sold to a Vaidika Brahman of the same sect. 

The office may even be mortgaged; the person lending Urn money 
performing the ceremonies, and taking all the profits, untiKJie has 
been repaid. 

The Purohita of the Devangas comes to marriages, and bestbW 
on the bridegrooms a thread like that of the Brahmans, which they 
ever afterwards wear. He also takes their Dhana, and at funerals 
reads certain Mantrams. If these are duly performed, the soul of 
the deceased goes to heaven, whether he has beeit^a good man or 
not; and if the proper ceremonies have been omitted, he becomes 
a devil, whatever his conduct in this world may have been. The 
profits for smaller ceremonies seldom induce the Purohita to at¬ 
tend ; and any Brahman that chooses may perform them. These 
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CHAPTER DSvangas have hereditary chiefs, who, with the assistance of a 
IX * council, settle all disputes, and expel such as are obstinate, or who 
transgress the rules of cast. They burn the dead. Some of them 
eat animal food ; but none of them are allowed to drink intoxi¬ 
cating liquors. They never offer sacrifices to the Saktis. They are 
allowed to take several wives. The women are marriageable after 
the age of puberty ; and widows maj, without scandal, marry again. 
In this cast, no bastard race is permitted * and women who go 
astray, even with a D&vanga, are inevitably excommunicated. There 
is no punishment for the seducer. 

I went from Dodara-pallyam, and about a mile from the river saw 
a quarry of pot-stone. It is found in very large beds or masses 
among the usual vertical strata of the country, all of which near 
the Bharvarii run east and west. The Balapum , or pot-stone, is of a 
better quality than that above the Ghats; and the vessels made of 
it are muchTised by the natives for cooking, as it resists the fire, 
and, although/very soft, is by no means easily broken. Four men 
find a constant employment in making these vessels, which are sent 
as far as Stifingapat&n. They are very clu msy, and not polished. 

The country through which I passed to-day is more rocky than 
that eastfrom Sati-niangalam, but is better peopled. About one half 
only is waste. The only cultivation is that of dry grains. The 
country would look pretty if it were better wooded ; but all the 
banks of the Bhm&rii are rather bare. The land here lets From five 
to forty Ftfmms the estimated Bulla. That which gives a high rent 
is in very small quantity, and the common rent is from ten to fif¬ 
teen Fanams. By far the greater number of the people here are of 
KarnMa extraction. The sickness among my people continues to 
increase, 

24th October.—I went five Malabar hours’ jourpey to Dari Naya- 
learnt Colay, a fort situated on the north side of the Bhaw&ni, a little 
above the junction of the Muy&r. It is said to contain only about 
fifty houses, but it is large. Iu the suburb there are said to be 
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sem to me to uncler-rate the popu- chapter 
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he fort is said to have been built by Dana, a Nay aka, or Polygar j'j“' 0 ^' 0t - 
■ndent on Madura. The name signifies the fortress of D/ma the Ban Mya, 

. , , t» /> n / • JwWM to toy. 

, ■ chief. His descendents were deprived ot it by Hal haja, 

_r dependent on the princes of Madura. From him, or at 

.east from a descendant of the same name, it was taken by the Raja 
of Mysore; and, from its having been long dependent on that fa¬ 
mily, by far the greater part of its inhabitants speak the language 
of Karndta. 

About two months ago thirty or forty Nairs from JFynaad, or 
from Ndlala, as it is here called, persuaded the chief of one of the 
hill villages, subject to the Company, to join them with sixty or 
seventy men. This united force came down to the low country, 
and plundered three villages. A hundred Candashara, supported 
by a few Sepoys, were sent out; and after an engagement, in which 
nobody was killed, took the chief and seven men pi isoners. Ot 
these three were Nairs. About ten years ago these banditti made 
some disturbance among the hill villages, but never befoie ven¬ 
tured down into the low country. 

The country through which 1 passed is rather rough, but cou- 1-aco of the 
tains much good land. It is almost entirely waste, which is attri¬ 
buted to the frequent .marches made through it by fippod's troops, 
on their way between Seringapatatn and (oimbetore. Hie only cul¬ 
tivation at present is that of dry grains; but formerly, three Ma¬ 
labar hours’ journey above the fort, there was a dam which by a 
canal on the north side of the river, sent off water sufficient to 
supply live hundred Candacas of land, each containing one hundred 
Seers' This dam was built about a hundred years ago by a person 
named Lingma. In the following year it was swept away by a flood,, 
and has ever since been neglected. Major Macleod was. repairing 
it, when the rainy season commenced, and put a stop to the work. 
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Budugar , a 
rude tribe. 


This is called SissU by the Mussulmans; but is probably a different 
species of Dalbergia, or Pterocarpus, from the Sissu of Hindustan 
proper. . 

Whanay. Pterocarpus Santalinus Willd: 

A valuable timber tree. 

Tayca, or Teak. 

The only kind here is said to be different from the common Teak, 
and is called Cot ay, Calicotay, or C'adicotay. The leaves and branches 
brought to me as belonging to it strongly resemble the Premna 
villosa Roxb: MSS.; but I suspect some mistake in this, and that the 
timber which was brought as a specimen was really that of the Tec- 
tana robusta. ■ ' \ ;: 

Vijynga. Pterocarpus bilobus Herbarii Banksiani. 

A good timber tree. 

Sujalu. Mimosa Tuggula Buck: MSS. 

Urugulu. Swcitenia Chloroaylon Roxb: 

Arulay. Myrobalanus Arula Buch: MSS. 

JSferulu. Myrtus Cumini. 

Bagy. Mimosa speciosa Jacquini. 

Wiid Mango-tree, Man gif era. 

Wild Jack-tree, Artocarpus . 

Honey and wax are gathered by a cast called Budugar, who in¬ 
habit the hilly country between this and the province of Malabar, 
and which lies south from Nelkala, or the Wynaad of Major Ren- 
nell. They live in small villages, and huts, like the Eriligaru ; and 
not only use the Cofu-cadu cultivation already described, but have 
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j t or village inhabited by Eriligaru . The love 
of the marvellous, so prevalent in India, has made it commonly re¬ 
ported, that these poor people go absolutely naked, sleep under 
trees without any covering, and possess the power of charming 
tigers, so as to prevent those ferocious animals from doing them 
any injury. My interpreter, although a very shrewd man, gravely 


and Malabar. 
Eriligaru. 


related that the Eriligaru women, when they go into the woods to 
collect roots, entrust their children to the care of a tiger. 

Outlie hills the Eriligaru have small villages. That which 1 


visited contained seven or eight huts, with some pens for theii 
goats; the whole built round a square, in which they burn a fire 
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all night to keep away the tigers. The huts were very small, hut 


tolerably neat, and constructed of Bamboos interwoven like basket- 
work, and plastered on the inside with clay. These people have 
abundance of poultry, a few goats, and in some villages a few cows, 
which are only used for giving milk, as the Eriligaru never use 
the plough. They possess the art of taking wild-fowl in nets, which 
adds to their stock of animal food; and sometimes they kill the 
tigers in spring traps, loaded with stones, ancl baited with a kid. 
Near their villages they have large gardens of plantain and lime 
trees, and they cultivate the neighbouring ground after the Cotu- 
cadu fashion, changing the fields every year. One of the articles 
raised by this means is a new species of Amaranthus, the seed of 
which they grind to flour, and use as a farinaceous substance. I 
have sent it to Dr. Roxburgh, under the name of Amaranthus 
fariniforus. Besides cultivating their gardens and fields, the Erili¬ 
garu gather wild Yams (Dioscoreis ), and cut timber and Bamboos 
for the people of the low country. Both men and women take an 

»' ij bmi&s> Vv/vt.,, j.rv ■> ' ,i - ■ < iVifvii -Kif, A'VA-v.O" .«■}>:• 1 cA?.** 1 > ■. ' o. v v... •VM ,f .'■ .rr.v . ; ,v< 
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seir fields. They have 
a tolerably good soil, and a part of two rainy i 
soons; yet, although they have fixed abodes, and of com 
gardens, they are greatly inferior to the subjects of the Pomang-gri, 
and other rude tribes, who inhabit the hilly parts of Chittagong . 
Their huts are much poorer, and their persons are miserable. Both 
men and women are clothed with dirty cotton studs, but In much 
smaller pieces than those used by the other inhabitants. They speak 
' a. bad or old dialect of the K/irnala language, and must lie there¬ 
fore of a different race from the Eriligaru that I saw at Rdma-giri, 
who spoke a dialect of the Taniul. 

Although the atmosphere was rather hazy, I had from the hills a 
noble view of the whole course of the Bkaxvctni, and of the country 
called CUra as far as Sanclhdurga, and other remote hills. Near 
the village I was refreshed by the cool water of a fine perennial 
spring*, which in India ns a great ranty, 

26'th October .—I went seven and a haif Malabar hours’journey 
to Sirmnug/i, on the east side of: the Bhcrtmnt, which is here a fine 
clear stream coining from the south. Cultivation occupies a very 
small proportion of what has formerly been ploughed, ahd is con¬ 
fined chiefly to the banks of the river, where the soil is best. The 
higher grounds consist of a poor soil full of stones; and many ot 
the fields, to judge from the size of the trees t hat have sprung up 
in them, seem to have been long deserted. Sirumugd is a poor 
village, with about twenty houses; but lias some shops, which are 
not very common in this province. In the Sultan's reign it was the 
residence of an glmildar dependent on the Asoph of C. oimbetore 7 and 
contains the ruins of many huts. The people complain much of the 
scarcity of rain ; and the dryness of the fields, and want of pasture, 
show their complaints to be well founded. Fifteen of my people are 

now ill with fevers. ' : y.' 

27th October .— X went a long stage called seven and a half Mala¬ 
bar hours’journey, and halted at Gulur, a village without a she 







small streams cross 
rg united they i 
rwanl by a channel, which I 


lich has a subui’b at some CHAPTER 
toward the east ; but 


and at Sirumugd join 
not observe. A small tank 
res a supply of water 

from them, so as to enable the people to cultivate a little rice. The 
soil of the country through which. I passed to-day is very poor, 
there is scarcely any of it cultivated. 

There has been rain twice only this season, and none for the last Irregular 
fifteen days, so that the country is quite parched; and it is said, ^ s reof th * 
that had there been more rain, the cultivation would have been 
more extensi ve. The rains seem here to be very partial. They have 
been plentiful all the way up the Bhaxedni, except at Sirumugd ; 
and at Nellaturu, near its source, they are said to have been abun¬ 
dant. Most of the people here speak the Tarnul language, a few use 
the Tdinga, but that of Karndta does not extend so far from the 

£8th October .—I went eight Malabar hours’ journey to Coimbe- Oct. ss. 
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Face of the 
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tore. The country is much freer of rocks and stones than that co ^ t ^ 


through which I have passed for some .days, and the soil is in 
general good. The waste fields do not appear to amount to more 

than a half of all that is arable. There are few hedges, and the 
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coun 


is remarkably bare of trees. An avenue of a species of 



as bare as 
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The her 


that in the vicinity of Scringapulam. 


The hereditary chief of Coimbetore, as we call it, is of the Vaylalar History of 
tribe. Formerly his ancestors dwelt in a village at the foot of the 
icon fis*. site of the town being then a forest, in which there were 
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four or five huts of a rude tribe called Malashir , and a temple of 
their goddess Comma, which still remains. The head man of these 
people was called Cola, and the name of the village Coiampuddu 
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ga). He built a house here, which by the natives is called 
i palace, and 13 considered as an immense work. It certainly is 
tbundantly large; but it is a clumsy, inconvenient pile of mud; 
and at present serves as a barrack for the officer commanding a 
“sgiment of cavalry, who is very indifferently lodged. In the go- 
eminent of Madam the place was very flourishing. It suffered 

. 11 ** 1 -eat wars; and about eight years ago the fort 

Since it fell into the hands of the 


English, and especially since it became thi quarters'of a regiment 
of cavalry, the town 'has recovered considerably; and it now con- ||f|| 
tains two thousand houses, which is about-f of what it contained 
under Hydcr's government. It has a tolerable mosque, built by 
I’ippoo, who sometimes resided in the palace; but it has no large 
temple. Here I was most kindly received by the officers of the 
regiment, as indeed I was almost every where during my journey ; 
for English hospitality is in no part of the world more eminently 
distinguished, than among the officers serving under the govern- 
of Madras, 
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7 and on the morning of the 30 th I visited a 
ie ul Pcruru, which is two miles from Coimbeiore, Oct. 29,30. 

__ to Iwttra, and called Mail (high) Chit umbra, in calieditfci'i 

to distinguish it. from another Chitumbra, that 'is near Pon- tkambn. 
dickery. The idol is said to have placed itself here many ages ago ; 
but it is only three thousand years since the temple was erected 
over it by a Raja of Madura. It has four Paths, or chariots, and a 
very tine tank entirely lined with cut stone. The building is 
highly ornamented after the Hindu fashion; but the whole, as 
usual, is. utterly destitute of elegance, and the figures are not only 
extremely rude, but some of them are indecent. I he stone of 
which it is built is very fine. Some of the pillars intended for it are 
lying near, and are said never to have been erected ; the work 
having been left incomplete, owing to the death oi the Raja by 
whom it was undertaken. The freshness of the stones by no means 
corresponds with the era given by the Brahmans tor the work, the Persecution 
Brahmans in the time of Hyder had very large endowments in ^by In¬ 
lands ; but these were entirely reassumed by Tippoo, who also plun- poo. . 
dered the temple of its gold and jewels. He rvas obliged, however, 
to respect it more than many others in his dominions; as, when he 
issued a general order for the destruction of all idolatrous buildings, 
he excepted only this, and the temples of Scringapatani and Mail - 
colay. This order was never enforced, and few of the 'temples wei c 
injured, except those which were demolished by the Sultan in 
persoD, who delighted in this work of zeal. This tempie is in tin. 
district of Mr. Hurdis, who gives for its support; an allowance suf¬ 
ficient for keeping up a decent worship, but very inade<juatii\tp . 
quiet the clamours of the Brahmans. Even in the reign of the 
Sultan an allowance was clandestinely given; so that the Paja, or 
worship, never was entirely stopped, as happened in many less cele¬ 
brated places. 
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fER In the neighbourhood of Peruru, both culinary salt and saltpetre 
are procured by lixiviating the soil. 

At Coimbetore the new weights and measures introduced by 
Major Macleod are coming fast into use ; but still the cultivators 
in general reckon every thing about their farms by the old stand¬ 
ards, which are as follow: 


Weights . 

'• . 177 grains s=l Dudu. 

1416 ' grains, or 8 Dudus =1 
14160 grains, or 10 Polam=s I Seer=.Qf lbs. 

40 Seers =1 Maund=SQJd^ lb*. 


Dry and 
liquid mea* 


Land mea¬ 
sure, and 
quantity 
of seed* 


Measurefor Liquids and Grain. 

84 Dudus weight of grain make one Puddy, which is therefore 
equal to the Suit any Seer. 

4 Ptiddies —1 Bulla. > 

SO Bullas =1 A/«w==Bushels 4 ,- i y 5 £ 5 > 

The Mau of the Tamuls is called Salagcc in the Telinga language ; 
Candaca in that of Karndta, and Candy by the Mussulmans. 

Land Measure for watered ground. 

The pole is 24 feet in length. A square of 16 poles by 15 makes 
a Mau, or Candaca- land, which requires 3 Mans of seed in the 
transplanted cultivation, and sows two Mans of sprouted seed. It 
is nearly equal to acres. The farmers here therefore sow 

3 , Mo bushels on the acre; but at Nala Ray ana Pallyam they sow 
only at the rate of l, T v of a bushel. Until I came here, I suspected 
that at the last mentioned place they had stated their ftindaca-l and 
to be less extensive than it actually is; and I was confirmed in this 
opinion by what was said at Satimangalam ; but I am now inclined to 











CANARA, 

believe in the accounts given me by the people or 
Pallyam, and in the great fertility of their rice lands. 

Measure for high Lands. 

The Mar is a fathom made by passing the rope round the shoul¬ 
ders, and bringing the hands forward, and is equal to six feet nine 
inches. 64 Mars square is one Bulla, or Vullam, as it is pronounced 
here. This is therefore equal to 4~g%y acres. 

Once a month the Tahsildar assembles the money-changers, and Money, 
by their advice establishes a Niruc N&ma, or rate of exchange. In 
this, occasional alterations are made, if complaints are preferred 
by these persons, of an increased or diminished demand for any 
particular coin. 

In this neighbourhood there is much rice ground watered by Watered- 
means of reservoirs, that are filled by canals drawn from the Noyel 
river. They produce only one crop in the year, which begins to 
he cultivated from about the 10th of June to the 10th of August. 

The cultivation that has always been most prevalent, is by trans¬ 
planting, although it is reckoned by far the most troublesome. I 
have already stated the quantity of seed, which is at the rate of 
almost four bushels an acre. The produce of a Afiaw-land, of good 
soil, when there is plenty of water, is thirty-five Maus, or Candacas; 
and, when the water is scanty, twenty-five Candacas. The former 
is at the rate of forty-six bushels, and the latter at that of 32-,% 
bushels, an acre. One plough, wrought by a man and two oxen. 


till 



ground rice. 


. 


ought to cultivate a Mail of rice land, or 3-jWo acres ; and addi- 
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tional labourers must be hired at planting and weeding seasons. At 
this place very little sugar-cane is raised. 

Near the town the principal articles cultivated in dry-field are Dry-field. 
Camhu, Shohlm ( Hold spicatus et sorghum), and cotton. On the black 
mould, the fanners sow alternately Upum cotton one year, and in 




the other any of the following grains; namely, Sholitni, Camhu , 


Tenet# (Panicum italicum), and Cadalay (jCicer arielinmn). Two 
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Sholum - 
Cambu - 
Tenay 
Cadalay - 


* 

tors, as th« 

lam ; 
j. an acre, 

20 Mau, or - - - bushels an acre* 

10 ditto - - - - ditto, 

20 ditto - - - - 19-i ditto. 

7 ditto - - - - {Ll ditto. 


Cotton* 


Cynv&urm 

Corocwtvs, 
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Nadym cotton is cultivated in one village only of the Coimbetorc 
district. It lasts three years in the ground; but is inferior in qua¬ 
lity to the Upum kind, and is in fact a w retched article. 

Near the hills of Coimbetore, Kevir, or Ragy, is sown on dfy-fie 
but in every other part of the province it is only cultivated in 
gardens. Cattle are folded on the field, which is afterwards 
ploughed four or five times between the 10 th of April and the 10 th 
of June. After a good rain in any of the three following mouths, 
it is sown broad-cast and ploughed in. To destroy superfluous 
plants, at the end of a month furrows are drawn throughout the 
field, at the distance of six inches. Ten days afterwards the weeds 
must be removed with a hoe. It requires six 
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seed for a Vullam land is fifteen Vulldm ; the produce in a good 
crop is thirty Mau. At this rate, the acre sows 0,486 bushel, and 
produces bushels. 


fl-'tent of a 
gh-lami* 


One plough, two oxen, and a man, in a proper season, can culti¬ 


vate 3 Vullams , or acres, of dry-field. A farmer, with four 
- loughs, five rneh, 
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4^3-acres; in all, 


tkI rated as dry-field is called 
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atered by the Capily; and also Ve- 
•dens. Its rent is much higher than that 
“ the other dry-fieId ; as it lets for from 30 to 200 Canter-Raya 
urns a Vuttam, or tor from 4 a -. 4 id. to It. 9*. Hd. an acre; while 
common dry-tiekl lets for from five to sixty Fanams a Vallum, or 
from 8 $d. to 85. 9(1. an acre. All kinds of soil are cultivated 
gardens, and the variety in this respect occasions some difier¬ 
ce in their value ; but the depth below the surface, at which the 
water stands in the wells, is the chief cause of the variation in rent. 
In some gardens the water is within eight cubits ot the surface, in 
others at eighteen. Some wells also contain only saline water, and 
this diminishes greatly the value of the land which they irrigate. 
The best soil for this purpose is called Krishna burnt, and is a black 
mould, that readily dissolves into mud when watered. The articles 
cultivated in these gardens are tobacco, Sholum, (Holcus sorghum), 
Kevir (Cynomrm corocanus), Cambti (Holcus spkatus), wheat, cap¬ 
sicum, onions, and other kitchen stuffs. 

Tobacco preceded by Kevir, and followed by Sholum, is by far 


Oct. 29,30,, 
Gardens 
called Ctyihf 
Totu, 


Hotatk%, 


Tftost important rotation. 


Th g Kevir raised in these gardens is the same with the Nat' Ragy 
of Mysore. Between the 11th of April and the 12th of May cattle 
are folded on the ground, which is then ploughed four times, 
sprinkled with ashes, divided into square plots for confining the 
water, and then sowed. The plots are smoothed with the hand, 
and immediately watered. On the third day, and on every fifth 
day afterwards, for a month, the watering is repeated ; and then 
the seedlings, which have been raised very thick, must be trans¬ 
planted. The ground for this purpose is prepared exactly like that 
for the seed, in the interval between the sowing of this, and the 
seedlings being fit for transplantation, By watering the soil is then 


Cmosnnur 
Corocanus > 
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watered every other day. On the tenth and twentieth d«. 

_ . 

some more seed on the same plot, by which means a si 


seedlings is procured. After the first month water is only givi 


every fifth day. In the end of August and beginning of September 
the field into which the seedlings are to be transplanted must be 


dunged, and then ploughed ; and, if the cultivator has cattle, he 
folds them on the ploughed ground. He then ploughs four or five 


times, and takes 
to the middle 


the squares are watered, until the soil becomes mud; and at three 
o’clock the plants of the first sowing are taken up, and transplanted 
' a cubit’s distance. The whole seedlings of the first 
: removed in two or three days about the end of 


immediately at a cub’”’' A 

sowing must/;b|l. . |HH .. 

September. About ten days afterwards, transplant the seedlings, of 
the second sowing, and ten days afterward those of the third. On 
the third day after transplanting, give them water, and repeat this 
every fifth or sixth day, until they are fit for cutting. At the end 
of a month the field must be hoed. A month afterwards the plants 
have grown high, and their tops must be pinched off, so as to leave 


only a cubit of each. Once a week, for three 


times, . 
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ranches wl 
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the field must then be watered, and 
y the ground, and left on the fie 

ied by the root-end to a rope,, ».. u vr ., & rr ,* Y ~* 

Ff it be clear weather, the leaves dry iu ten days 
sien the sun is obscured by clouds fifteen are required. Wtiett 
j, the tobacco is placed in a heap unde# a roof, is covered ivith 
lusness and pressed with stones for five days. The leaves are then 
removed from the stems, and tied up in bunches, which are again 
heaped up, and pressed for four days. After this they are made 
up into bundles, eaeh containing some small and some large leaves;'’ 
and, when fully cured, weighing about twelve PoteM*, or nearly ' ^ 

Sr^oVh>s. {These are heaped up again, and pressed for twice five 
^ ; iv« having at tire end of the fifth day been opened out, and new 
eel. The tobacco is then ready for sale. A good crop, from a 
m-land, is one thousand bundles, or 56'6|lbs. from an acre, 
mg the busiest part of this ■ cultivation, eightoxen and ten men 
equired daily for one F«//«m-land. 

Immediately after cutting the tobacco, in the month commencing Botev* 
th of January, plough three times; and, after some iOI S hhM ' 
nnrttK dfva ivt Raw Slhnht m atul. 
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plough again. Sow the Sholurn seed broad-cast, and 


m 


cover it by a fifth ploughing. With the hoe called Mamutty divide 
the field into squares for watering, each side being about four 
cubits. Fill the squares with water; repeat this on the fifth day, 
and ever afterwards every eighth day. At the end of a month hoe 
again with the Mamutty. In four mouths the Sholurn ripens. A 
'Sullam-hmd requires eight Vullams seed, and in a good crop pro- 

, .. a.,_ .... '. .1.u . i r...... .or.-. 
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duces thirty Mam: an acre, therefore, for seed requires 0,2551 


bushel, and produces 29x5% bushels. 


id ground is cultivated for gardens, which are Gardens on 


f or of palms, 
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watered land* 
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s at.the rate of 3/. 14a 3 *-d. an acre. This mu; 

, rich soil, either black, or black mixed with red. Anew 
thus formed. From the 13th of July until the 13th of 
trenches are dug with the Mamutty one cubit wide, one 
ep, and twenty-eight cubits long, at the distance of four 
>ther. In the beds formed between these trenches 
rows of the seeds of the. Agutty (Aschynomone grandi- 
s Guilandina Moringa, Every other day the trenches 
with water, and from these the beds are sprinkled. This 
aving been continued for four months, slips of the Betel-vine are 
.anted in two rows. The slips are a cubit loug', and one end of 
ch is placed in a hole, distant one cubit from the others of the 
me row. At the first commencement of the garden it is sur¬ 
rounded by a hedge of Calli (Euphorbium Tirucalli). The channels, 
ever after planting the vines, must be kept constantly full of water, 
and in the dry season the beds must from thence be sprinkled once 
every pther day. When the vines have been planted three months, 
must be tied up to the trees, and the garden must be cleared 
of weeds with a knife : a little dung is then given to each plant. 
From the 12th of March to the 10th of April, or three months after 
first weeding, the weeds are again removed, and the plants are 
tured. At the same time the opposite trees, of the two rows in 
bed, are tied together in the form of the cross of St. Andrew, 
ind the vines are tied up afresh. From January the 11th to Fe¬ 
bruary the 9tli of the second year, the vines are untied ; two cubits 
next the root are buried in the earth, and then they are tied up 
again. Whenever weeds shoot up, they must be removed. In the 
month commencing with the 12th of May of the second year, the 
garden begins to produce leaves fit for use; and continues to do 
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the con- 

Oct 29,30. 


Oct 29, 30. 

coco-nut pate, and ,he ^ 


nnnnin tree and are cultivated by the richer farmers. The most - <.«/«*«, Coco# 
favourable shuatiowis near the side of a river, or torrent, where |g^ d 
the soil contains a good deal of sand, and where water may be found 
by digging to the depth of two cubits. Limestone in the soil is not 


reckoned of any advantage. A new plantation is thus formed. In 
the first month of the year, commencing on the 11th oi Apiil, the 
ground is ploughed twice, and manured either with dung, or by 
folding cattle on it. In the next month plough again twice, and 
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then manure the field as before. 


Between the 14t h of September 
and the 14th of October plough once, and at the distance of four 
cubits from, each other dig trenches, one cubit broad, and about 
six inches deep, crossing each other at right angles through the 
whole extent of the garden. Near every channel, or trench, is set 
a row of the young shoots of the plantain tree, at the distance of 
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four cubits from each other. 


Parallel to every fourth row of these, 
is formed a row of pits, distant from each other sixteen cubits, and 
a foot deep. In each of these is placed a coco-nut, wi th the eye 
up, and it is covered with four inches of fine mould. Once in six 
davs the channels are then filled with water. Between the 13th of 
December and the 10th of January small pits are made, at the dis¬ 
tance of one cubit, or of one cubit and a half from each other, aud 
in rows on the opposite side of the channels from where the plan¬ 
tains were set. In each of these holes is placed a Betel-nut. In the 
following month, the whole garden must be hoed, and the channels 
formed again. Once in ten or fifteen days, when there is no rain, 

these must ever afterwards be filled with water. The garden must 

be hoed twice every year; once between the lith of January and 
the 10th of February, and again between the 12th of June and the 
12th of July. It is surrounded by hedges containing limes, Jacks 
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incipal merchants at Coimbetore are Cor 
They say, that the chief trade is carried on wit 
Malabar. The place s that trade with this are, Pali-ghat, 
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Cochi, IVanarcot^elUchery, and Angada-puvam. The exports from 
hence are tobacco ; cotton wool, thread, and cloth; sugar, and 
Jagory ; capsicum, onions, Betel-leaf, and lira and Danya, two of 
the carminative seeds. The imports from Malabar are Betel-nut , 
black pepper, turmeric, Sunt, or dried ginger, nutmegs, mace, cloves, 
and other spices, saffron, camphor, benjamin, assafmtida, Munjeet- 
root, Cut, or terra japonka, Piphul, or long pepper, raisins, dates; 

China sugar-candy, Bengal sugar, sulphur, red arsenic, Hurtal, or 
yellow orpiment, lead, copper, false gilded paper, paper, raw-silk, 
taffetas, silk cloths called Kmgcobs, and (xutbudden, woollen cloths, 
cotton cloths . called Mdcthulk; Am las; Nanheem and chintzes; 
towels, and shawls, with many smaller articles, Coimbetore has no 
direct trade with Trattmeore , nor with Cakmgady, as the Wxjnaad is 
here called. From the country above the Ghats are brought some 
Burrahunpfmr goods; and there are sent up tobacco, Ghee, or boiled 
butter, and cotton cloths. From the places in the eastern country 
below the Ghats, such as Saltern, Tanjore, and Negapatarn, there come 
silk, and cloths. The returns are made in the Betel-nut and pepper 

|l| 

There arc many weavers in the neighbourhood of Coimbetore; Manufac* 
those in the town are Jadar, and Coicular; those in the villages are Wres * 

Bestas, Canara Dixmngas, and Parriar . In the whole district there 
are four hundred and fifty-nine looms, 

The Jadar make the finest cloths. They are of a very thin tex- Kinds and 
ture, like those called book muslin. Of these the following kinds JJJjg 0 
are wrought for common sale ; 
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being,also white muslin with coloured silk 
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ta«. Plain white muslin worn round the shoul- 
like a shawl * * •• — 

Sada Shal. Same cloth with gold and silk borders 
, in shawl patterns - - 

Pagu, or turbans, while with gold ends 
Shirays, dark blue with yellow or red silk borders 
Cambaiuuttj/ Shir ays, or white rnOslin cbecquered' 
with coarser thread and red c ’ ’ 
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Cloths of a close texture. 

*-—• 

Paracda f like the Ifvmums of Bengal 
' ' JDotras, of the same fabric, with red cotton borders 

' Shirap of various mixed colours, dark ami light 
v 'blues, arid red, very coarse - w - * 

Ditto striped blue and white with red borders 
Ditto white with r< 
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:st thread. The women of the 

1 ; „ rarping the webs - AU the Sllk 
e best of the red cotton yarn, is imported 

Saltern, Tanjore, Tranquebar, and other towns 
tton thread red with the Muddi, or Morinda ; Dveiug, 
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eutly' the’ iad.gos 

.. “" <l ,rom *e Pala, ttnunn imaaruim koxik mss. Ais 

hind of indigo is called Palac ; and I was here told, that it was pre¬ 
pared at Pahchv: hot no „™„„ ,w . I C....0 ... 
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fonnation was not true. Indeed, in that vicinitv I did not see One 


:ed, in that vicinity I did not see One 
D i with both kindsof" indigo is exactly 
the same, and in the same vat. they are frequently intermixed. The 
account of the process given by the weavers is, as follows. 

l ake ten Polani (2-^V lb.) of Palac, pound it small, and soak it p a tec indigo, 
three davs in 4* Puddn of wai^r (n m<artt ,> 


x - -' • **‘' ,v * r wvv sa 

soaked^the Palac is nibbed in a mortar, until it is reduced to a 

of Tagmkay (Cassia Torn), and boil it in one and a half Puddy 
(1-sVo ale quart) of water, until it be soft. Pour this decoction upon 
the Paide that has been ground to mud, and for three days cover 
the vessel with a pan, until the mixture becomes sour. Then, by 
filtering water through the ashes of the Euphorbium firucaUi (Calli 

Mia. 


n. ut 

i0,2433 quart) to the 


fermented vat, until the colour be dissolved, which will require 
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Then 

^ lution of potash, and having tl_. 

,30. take of the caustic ley & Buddy, ami morning and 

or three days add this to the vat, which will then be fit f 
. The thread, as it comes from the spinners, is dipt into a : 
carbonate of potash, and having been wrung is dyed in 
After the colour has been extracted from this, it is filled up s 
with caustic ley, and next day again produces some colour, 
is repeated seven or eight times, until the colouring 
e exhausted. Two dips in a fresh vat give a full 
l—•— *■!»« number of immersions 1 


vat is ext 
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.‘the cloth not consumed in the country about one half is sent 
ve province of Malabar, and the remainder to Seringapatam. 
commercial resident at Satiem twice made advances to the 


vers of Coimbatore for the coarse cloth called Faraccdas, on 

is similar to those which I have already mentioned. The weavers 
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are very anxious to have a continuation of this employment. None 
of their cloth was rejected; but some, that they had rated as of the 
first quality, the resident reduced to the second, and the weavers 
were contented to receive this price. 

Advances. Each of the different classes of weavers here forming, as it were, 
a kind of family, the richer assist the poor; so that those ’who work 
for country use are either able to make the cloth on their own ac* 
count, or at least are not obliged to take advances from a native 
merchant for more than one piece at a time. Those who once get 
into the debt of a native merchant are ever afterwards little better 
than slaves, and must work for him at a very low rate. 

Duties on The weavers here formerly paid a certain duty on every loom; 

i, in order to encourage large dealers, was lower on those who 
looms, than on those who had few. Eight Fanams 
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these, a stamp duty has been imposed. The weavers say, thi 
will be harder on them than the former duties were, and 
requested the collector to restore the former mode of a 
but without success. 

None of the weavers here cultivate the land. Some of them, it 
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is true, rent lands; but these are cultivated by servants of other 
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The Naiami Carun, or hereditary chief, of the Cokular weavers Customs of 
here, informs me, that in this tribe there are the following divisions; the Co?c “ tor * 
namely, Siritali, Tataynatar, and Conga, to which last he belongs. 

In other districts other divisions arc known ; at Sati-vumgalam, for 
instance, they are divided into Chola, Culcundo, Murctea, and Conga „ 

There the hereditary chief is a Murdea. Those divisions do not 
intermarry, but can eat in common. As the Cokular never marry 
persons of the same family in the male line with themselves, their 
marriages are confined to a few families, whose descents are known 
to each other. The men may marry several wives, and the women 
continue after the age of puberty to be marriageable. Except 
among the Siritali, a widow cannot marry again. They do not 
allow of that kind of inferior marriage, called Cutiga above the 
Ghats, and Wopati or Jaty-bidda in this country. A woman, who 
has any criminal connection with a strange man, is excommunicated; 
but when a married woman is seduced by a Coicular, both seducer 
and cuckold pay a fine of twoFanams, or almost a shilling, and the 
matter is settled in an amicable manner by the hereditary chief. 

The Cokular are allowed to eat animal food, and to drink intoxi¬ 
cating liquors. Many of them read legendary tales, and can keep 
accompts. Some of them bury, and some of them burn the dead. 

On both occasions, proper Mantrarns must be read by a Brdhman ; 
otherwise the departed soul inevitably becomes a Muni, or a low- 
kind of devil; as is also the case with the souls of all those who arc 
Vol. IL Mm 
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tain, either as men or 
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f Siva's side, but consider Camachuml, or Parcatl , ; 

cast. Some of the idols of this got’ ’ 
Mcular, others by Puritfarum, iim 
ihmans; but these never join in the 
sted' by the low tribes to the idol, at 


spirits of 
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....lose office is hereditary. He gives them |||| 

UpacUsa, and consecrated food, water, and ashes, and receives their 
annual contributions. He either comes round, or his disciples visit 
for him; once in the year. Tile Paheluihga , Or astrologer, acts tor 


the Coicular as Purohita, and reads M 


Ms at the annual 
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of a new house, it marriages, and at funerals. The hereditary Chief 
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immieation. He is assisted by a council, add pretends also to hare 
a jurisdiction in disputes; but In these an appeal is commonly made 
to the officers of government.' • Th^'Vtiicuiar ate .'weavers; -writefs, 
or aceomptants, schoolmasters, andphysiciam; and all the dancing 
women, and musicians attached to them in this country, formerly 
belonged to this cast; but the decent part of the community have 
entirely given up all. society with these abandoned characters. 
Uwekntu or These dancing women, and their musicians, thus now form a se- 
me"n ’ U ° P arate kind of cast; and a certain 'number of them are attached to 
every temple of atiy consequence. The allowances which tile mu¬ 
sicians receive for their public duty is very small; yet morning 
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girls belonghis 
i sing, are married by 

ua, or person who performs on two small cym¬ 
bals, is the chief of the set, and not only brings up the boys to 1 
musicians, and instructs all the good-looking f ' 
to sing and dance, but will purchase hands™ 
whatever that he can procure. When a dat 
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: from the 


ess she has a 
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daughters are in general extremely atti....- 

aged parents. To my taste, nbthmg can be more 
silly and unanimated than the dancing of the women, nor more 
harsh and barbarous than their music. Some Europeans however, 
from long habit, I suppose, have taken a liking to it, and have even 
been captivated by the women. Most of them that I have had an 
opportunity of seeing have been very ordinary in their looks, very 
legant in their dress, and very dirty in their persons: a large 
portion of them have the itch, and a still larger proportion are 

more severely diseased. ; . ■ ' . 

The Panchalar are a set of artists, who (as their name imports) 

B of five different trades; goldsmiths, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, 
rpenters, and masons. By the Brahmans they are reckoned a low 


kind of Sudrm; but this they do not readily acknowledge to be 
true, and say, that they are of the Vishwa Karma cast, being de- 
from the five sons of that person, who lives in heaven, and 
• artist among the BrahmA JMa, or angels. All the Pan- 
uthern India wear a thread like the Brahmans. In the 
at precedency, their hereditary chiefs lead the right 
On this account Combetorc has been long divided into 
.alters. In its own quarter, each party may perform its 
i whatever manner it pleases; but it is not allowed to 
adversary’s quarters with any procession. This keeps 
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-* follow any of the five arts that he 

iltViSiotis among them, that prevent 

M m»«...... marry a woman of a different nation’: 

j&'/Kfrt Panckala, for instance, codd not marry a woman of tb 
ntry. Again, a man cannot many any woman of the same fahridy 
with himself; and, in order to pfe-ent mistakes, marriages are 
■ always made with families who are Wll known to each other. The 
len are allowed a plurality of wives, .nd the women continue to be 
aarriageable after the age of puberty. Widows arc not alloyed to 
rain; nor are they permitted to live with another nan in 
me kjuiu of concubinage called Jaty-hldda, of whom none belotg to 
this tribe. Widows, indeed, ought to burn themselves with the detd 
1 *ies of their husbands; but, for at least a century, the practice 
me into disuse. When two persons of the cast commit adul- 
1 i are carried before the Guru. The plan is fined, and the 
■gged; but, after she has been purified by some conse- 
1UUU) and water, her husband receives her back again. II a 
woman has criminal connection with a mam of any other cast, she is 
S'omeof these people eat animal food, others do 
•wed to drink intoxicating liquors. They never 
if the destructive spirits, either male or te- 
to the cast is CaHiachuma , or Kalima , who 
t Parvati, the wife of Siva. The priests in 

.. ins; but in the southern parts of India. 

„„ ed to this idol, as is done in Bengal. The 
ms guudess in the two countries are very differently 
te Panchalas are frequently instructed to read and write, 
a book called Visfrni Pur&nam, which any of them haay 
,t is written in the, vulgar languages. The Gurus of the 
are not Brahmans^ but persons of the cast. They have 
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piors; They are not allowed to marry a second 

' > the consent of the first; am ] this is never 

| children.' The girls continue* to be mar- 

re of puberty, a"ld widows may nharry again 

^race. The bridegroom generally gives bis father-in- 

irums \\ l. S4#i); but this is only to assist in defraying 

: of the ceremony, which is performed at the f ather’s 

.. 

sts more money. Incases of adultly, th]e lifts- 
vs turn his wife away, but contents hims^t i with 
an loses cast if she cohabits with a stfange 
) deities peculiar to itself; the one a malje, the 
le is called SiddagD 6 vdm, and is usually fepre- 
ie placed in the Btt el-leaf-gar den. The eldest man of 
~ riest for his own family* and offers up bloody 
V in order to appease the Wrath of the god 
)nce in three or four years a feast is cele- 
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done by a contribution, and costs 
). Oft this occasion Sidiity Devaru is 
lieh is placed in a house, and has worship 
tned in its honour; that is to say, flowers, and water 
ufmeric, are poured oVef it, and incense is 
The female deity is named Urucate , and 
i placed in a wood. To this sacrifices and 
lie great feast of Sidduy Dkiaru, 
estow prosperity on her votaries, 
deities of the Toteas, these poor 
that comes in their way, and use the 
3110 Gunt. The P'mcfi&ngn acts as Furo- 
ramx at marriages,. -and when they build a new 
a Farnm and a half In eases of sickness, 

uently vow D/tsiri one day in the'week; that is to 
sity, to live upon what they can procure by begging. 
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ctstoa; but a reference to the officers of government is i 
preferred. Some of this tribe are able to read and write accompts 
They can lawfully eat animal food, and drink spirituous liquors. 


They are permitted to marry several women, and pay to s the father of 
each from nine to eleven Pagodas. The father pays one third of the 
marriage expenses, and the bridegroom the remainder. Girls con- 
\ tinue to be marriageable after the age of puberty ; but after that 
: period sell lower than while children. A widow may marry again 

without disgrace. In cases of adultery within the cast, the husband 
in general flogs the woman, and takes her back, giving a small line 
to his relations; but sometimes he turns her away ; in which case 
the man who seduced her keeps the woman as his wife, and pacifies 
his relations by a small fine. All this produces no disgrace, either 
to the woman or to her children. A woman loses cast by criminal 
communication with any man, except a Patti ; a man may without 
disgrace indulge himself with any woman, except those belonging 

to the Pmtohama, or impure casts. 

- — ... 


The gods peculiar to the Pattis are a male named Manor Swdmi , 


and Padiumma his mother. In the temples of these deities the 
or* Pniiu Th*v or* represented by stone images, and, as 



have placed in the yard belong- 
figures in potter’s work, which 
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qu£ nt ty presented to the attendant Munis, of whom a great many 
have a,,p r 0 P r ' a te names and characters ; such as Veil, Shynt, Car , 
Vayda, See. They are all males. The Pallis frequently offer 

sacrifices to Mafim, Putalima, and the other Saktis, and pray to 
Siva, Vishnu, or any thing which they meet, that is called a god. 

The Panch&nga, or astrdt 9 g€ r of the village, acts as Purbhita for 
the Pallis , and reads Mantrams at their births and marriages, at 
the annual commemorations of their deceased parents, and at the 
building of a new house. ' 

Some of the Pallis are of Siva's side, and others of Vishnu *>. Tlie 
former have a Guru peculiar to themselves, who is called PulliSicumi, 
and lives at Andeuru. His office is hereditary, and he wears the 
Zinga. He receives the charity of his followers, and gives them 
consecrated food, and holy water. On such as choose to wear the 

e; but very few apply for this, as 
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’"g-tf, he bestows an 


ever afterwards they must abstain from animal food. The Pallis 
1 wear the mark of Vishnu have for Gurus the Sri Vaishnavam 



The hills west from Coimbetore are inhabited by Malasir, Mudu- Mountainous 
gar, Er Uigur a, and Todtar. These last cultivate with the plough, tween Co/m- 
and pay rent for their fields. The others cultivate after the Cotu- 
cadu fashion, and live like those whom I saw on the hills near Dan' 

JSdyakana Colay. Besides plantains, they have for sale honey, and 
wild ginger, which is the same species with that cultivated. They 
pay no rent immediately to the government ; but are compelled to 
sell their commodities to a man, who pays a,n annual duty for this 
Vot.II. « Nu 
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inclusive trade. He may give.wliat price 
mod (ties. These who want timber, or Bamboos, hire t 
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tMas> Slit October .—The sickness among my people had now increased 
so much, -that the greater part of them could not proceed farther ; 
and I was forced to employ this day in providing a fresh set of 
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_ uru, which is a small village wi( s . .. 

w +..^wted at some distance north from the Noyd river., The country V ^y\ 

near Coimbetore is fully cultivated, but very bare of trees. A lew Qf p ^ 1 ( 3 Vy' y 
very fine hedges show how well they would thrive, if all the fields tr ** ' ' \ 

were inclosed. Towards fonttfa-ubu, large proportions of the fields V 

_ . - _* 1 I..., ,1. .. \ Uof f at* nmn/ljafl TVfi,p»ll nf tlli* . . 


^ __ ^ _ .tt : mo^s,:'cuey,oecyuie nnuue«*atc 1) y ■ *_ 

fence sufficient against cattle., / 

The principal cultivation here is Horse-graftt (Dolichos biflorus), Rudeteulti-* \ 
with which very little trouble is taken. The ploughing is so rude, ' , ‘ wlon * 
that hardly any of the bushes are overturned ; and the field at a 


little distance appears as if it were waste. Many bushes resist even 

tile r6p p<1 ^ A ^ n!rtim*tinf»a tn flip fields fit' (](t71lhu. hilt theV UTS 


sooii overtopped by this vigorous plant. 

In the vicinity of Avanmi are many Palmira gi'Oves, which in a Face of tM 
country so naked give it a good appearance. Here there are two country ‘ 
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ply of water from the rain which it collects. The'.grbtihd. jirigated' 
by this tank amounted to eleven Candacas, equal to twenty-two 
Chris, or twenty-nine acres; but, owing to its being out of repair, it 
now supplies only ten Chm. The other reservoir receives a supply 
of water from a rivulet called the Semudir, which, after giving a 

supply to another large reservoir, falls into the Noyd at Tripura . 
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Avanasi, is in such bad repair, that the supply is deficient, and 


formerly were irrigated. 
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hundred houses, which are now reduced to about fifty, that are 


two 
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chiefly inhabited by the Brahmins, musicians, arid dancers belong¬ 
ing to a temple of Sim. These people pretend, that their temple is 


equal m sanctity to the celebrated Bamnasi at Kmi; but this pre- 
. • l|n this district there 9 


tension is laughed at by their neighbours. I 
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, aucl 1 arrmr. 

are bred throughout Combetore, and especially in 




this district. Under the tern. Bacri, the Mussulmans here include 
both the long-legged goat and the sheep. The former, in the native 
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inhabited by 
journey from no 
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his district. 


fields that are not cultivated pay a trifle as a rent for grass. The 
. ... . , - * 


country suffered little during the invasion of G eneral Meadows, as 


it lay at some distance from the routes of the contending armies. 

Last year many of their cattle died of the epidemic distemper. 

The land-measure differs every where in the province under Mr. Land-mea- 
Hurdis; and all the revenue accompts are kept according to an old SUK " 
measurement made by Chica D&oa Raya. In this district no less 
than three different land-measures prevail. 1st, at Palar , thirty- 
two Vaums or fathoms make one Rimy, Caur, or chain; which is, 
therefore, two hundred and sixteen feet. Three chains by two make 
a Bulla-sowing, which is dfWo acres. 2dly, at Madupura hotly , the 
Bulla is a square of sixty-four Vaums each side, or contains 4,284- 
acres, 3diy, at Tripura, forty-eight Vaums square make a Bulla- 
land, equal to 2,41 acres. 

The Mau, or Candaca of watered land, is equal to two Cheis of the 
new measurement, or contains 2,644 acres. 

The measures of grain also vary extremely. The Buddy varies Dry-raea- 
from 64 to 72 Rupees weight of grain, or from to cu- sa *' ! * 

bical inches: four Puddles make one Bulla, sixteen Bullas make one 
Morau, six Moraus make one Podi, which therefore varies from 
about 10-jix- to 11-™ 5 - bushels. i ; 

The weights near this are every where the same. 8 Rupees—l Weights. 
Pull , 3 Pulls=1 Seer—0,6067 lb.; also 334 Seers, or 100 Pulls, are 
sssflTolam =204 lb. 

Here is established a Niruc, or regulation, by which all coins Money, 
have a certain value affixed to them; and at this rate they are re¬ 
ceived in the payment of the revenue; but in dealings between 
private persons attention is not paid to this rule. Accompts are 
commonly kept in Chucris , or Canter'-Raya Pagodas, and Famtrn; 
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by clams. It lets for from 9 Chucris to 4£ for the Candaca. 
from 14 Is. 3d. to m. 7td m acre. The dams on the No 
—-1 to be 32 in number. Of these four were in this dist 
them have been so long ruinous, that no acce 
rantity of land to which they gave water. Ow 
repairs, rather more than a third of the land fora 
>y the two remaining dams, is now uncultivated. Thi 
some of the dams on the Noyelte applied directly to the 
the canals; in others, it is previously collected in res 

ii J 

er that no more ground may be cultivated than the supply of 
lequate to irrigate, > 


For six years past there has been a great scarcity of rain, which 
injured considerably tire cultivation of the dry-field. About -J- 
of what was formerly cultivated is now neglected; and for pasture 
it has always' been customary to leave some of the fields fallow. 
The whole, however, are now let ; but the rent given for those 
hich are in grass is very trifling. The greatest article of cultiva- 
oix here is Coin, or the Dolichos bifiorus, called Morse-gram by the 
English of Madras ; next to tin it, about equal quantities of Cambu 
(Hokus spicatm), mixed with Builar (Dolichos Lablab), and of 
Sholum (Holcus sorgkum); next to those, Upum cotton. The other 
articles cultivated on dry-field are inconsiderable. 

The produce of a Bulla land, Palar measurement, is stated to 

.. , l r : v . 

be 200 Tolas of cotton, with the seed, or about <52j) pounds an 
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acre. 
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Cambu seed per Bulla , 52 Bullets produce 20 Podis. 
Builar " - - - - 16 









__Extent of a 

labourers, cau cultiv'ate 

rate of rather less than six and a half acres for a pi 

The quantity of ground cultivated as garden, ana wan 
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the Capily, is in this district very considerable. Capily 
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In Tripura 


187 ditto, or 801 ditto. 
- 159 ditto, or 383 ditto. 




2340 acres. 

It produces Shohm (Holms sorghum), Cambu (Holms spieatus), 
« . ^ „ _\ fiOSTIUM 
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), wheat of the Hot ay kind (Triticim spelta), Jiray and 


of this ground. 

be arable; hut certain pasture, 
a small rent. 

name ox uicm others are alternately cul¬ 

tivated for Horse-gram (Dolkkos biflorus), and produce grass. Four 
Bullas of Talar measurement (25| acres) are reckoned sufficient 
- £0 oxen. In the dry season, they must be either sent 
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the hilly country, or fed with tb 
the two species of Holcus cultivated in this cc: 

man who has four ploughs, four or five servants, with occa 
labourers, and sixteen oxen, is said to cultivate 1 + t Bulla 
(4 T V^r acres) of garden, and 3* Bulks (24,acres) of dry-field, 
and has If Bulla (S.-f-oV acres) of pasture; in all, 37,9 acres: for 
this he pays 1220 Suit any Famms a year, which would be at the rate 


of 1 /.: 
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acre for the average rent of the whole district. Another 
>aid to have % Bulla ( 4 , 7 %% acres) of garden, 1 Bulla ( 6 , 7 V 0 * ? 


dry-field, and -i-j -7 Bulla ( 4 ,'yJ^g- acres) of pasture; for 
ays 8.50 Famms a year, which is at the rate of l/. 1 is.Sd. 
oth these statements were given me by the Tahsihlar, 
,ch seeming accuracy, front the public accompts; but they 
to me perfectly absurd. He was entirety a man of paper, 
•mu came prepared to show long statistical accompts, on which, it 
seemed to me, no reliance could be placed. 

Waatofcu- I did not wonder at the Tahsildar being ignorant of the neigh- 
natives. 1 " thC b° ur ‘ n S country, as he was not a native of the place; but in the 
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whole town he could not find a person that could inform me of the 
place where the iron sold in their weekly markets was made: all 
agreed, that it came from the neighbouring district, called China 
Mali; but every one differed concerning the village. 

4 th November .—I went ten Malabar hours’ journey to Tallawai 

. y ' Pallyam, as being the most likely place to find the iron forges; but 

in this I was„disappbinted, no iron having been ever made there. 
Some parts of the country through which I passed were well cul¬ 
tivated, while others were quite waste Although the soil is in ge¬ 
neral poor; yet traces remain to show that the whole has once been 
cultivated; and there are many excellent fences even in places 
where the fields are waste. The quantity of rice ground is very 
small, and 1 saw none of it cultivated, although 1 passed under the 
bank of a large reservoir, containing much water. 1 passed ano- 
r large reservoir, with a stream of water running through it; 
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hoiit a shop, and contains only 
itors say, that for five years past there 
>-h of r.rin to fill their tank, and this has 
?reat part cf the province. The produce of 
e same space of time has not been more than 
quantity. ■ ji■' : 



gnage, and thei 
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5th November . 
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ie open air; so that in i 
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ants in Coimbetote are quite different from those Languages, 
.t Tritchenopoly, ilthough in both countries the 
•? is spoken. 1 te Tamil of Coimbetore is per * 
y Madras servants, although natives of a 
ig |he Mussulman it is called the Arabi lan- 
thern o5 leit is here called the Asmani. 

, r t s tas> e t0 China. Mali, and by the Nov< 5 , 
.melting iron, at a village named Cot- ,rou ‘ or a es 
■ the low people eailed Siclars ; and the 
f the f { rges above the Ghats; 
ne miserable, ihe furnaces are built 
« scason t iey cannot be used; 

’s skin g lv e very little wind, 
e, and, holding the bag be- 
d with his v»ht arm, and raises 
each time is not >half en, P tiet h and 
mon kitchen bellows worn S‘ vc as much 
a lateral slit, close to the ground ior let- 
matter. The iron is taken out hi front. The 
d with charcoal, then a small cupful of black 
top. As it burns down a scoopful of charcoal 

and another cupful of sand are added ; and this is continued from 
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way examined 
tumbally. It is 
plan is 

but it is in every 
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e ooen air: so 
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many sporadic concretions are every where 
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dastly state of ighomice, In the whole 
neaps to weigh' a piece of iron half the 
he inhabitants of this province,•indeed',, 
behind those at Mysore in intelligence, and in 
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■ g in the town, and is said to -Smalt-pox. 
3 ; a very terrible mortality in so 
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CHAPTER small a place! Inoculation is unknown to the natives; 
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, mention of it excites their astonishment and abhorrence. They 
trust far on ri» to flip annlifiatioti: of t he leaves of the Me,lid Azadi- 


areaatui distemper* me priest ( r ujanj at uer icwpic i» a lAuma/, 
a person of very low cast; yet in thjese times of affliction he gets 
presents even from the Brahmans. The disease having now stopped, 
a grand sacrifice is to be performed at night, in order to thank the 
angry deity for having restrained her wrath. In this, however, the 


Brahmans do not join. The number of singers, drums, horns, and 
other powerful sources of noisy discord, which have been assembled 
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Nov. 6. 6tli November.—I went five Malabar hours’journey to Pennauru. 
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for the occasion, leave me no room to hope for sleep. 
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Snnt^. lhe The soil of tlle country through which I passed is in general poor, 
and not much of it cultivated. There are few fences, but a good 
many gardens of the Palmira tree, or Boramu . The Tafmldar says, 
that the whole rice-ground in the district is of very little extent. 
I w r c 


■ Two canals from the Noyel come through it. The one fills a reser- 

■ .-■■■■■ .. i . .. . > .,. 
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voir, the water from the o v ther is applied directly to the fields; 
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In the dis- 
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trict of China Mali there is no rice-ground. In this district there 
is also much land watered by the Capily, and cultivated for what is 
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called here TarMri. The rent of such land is higher than that of 
dry-field. The Taksildar says, that three quarters of the district are 


dry-field 
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quarters of the district are 
now waste, owing to a want of people. To me it appears, that he 
over-rates the population greatly; but he says, that many oi the 
waste fields are of a very poor soil; and, although they have been 
once or twice cultivated, they were found not to repay the labour 
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bestowed on them, and have ever since been neglected. I doubt 
much the accuracy of this statement ; fpr I see fields now culti¬ 
vated, that are apparently of as bad a soil as those which are waste. 
V By the way, I passed one village totally in ruins. The people say, 

that since the death of Hyder they have not had one year with a 






proper fall of rain. This year th 
came too late by two months. 

In this district: there 
contains at present 118 
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s has been abundance, but it CHAPTER 

about 800 looms. Permduftt, the chief town, Nov 6. 

1 houses, of which 24 are inhabited by Brdh- P f ldu 


/, Peritiduru« 


mans, most of whom are attached to a temple. It has a mud 
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which is not inhabited ; and there are many ruins in the town. The 
temple had formerly lands producing 10,000 Gopldy Fanams (139/. 

13s. 3d) a year. It is now allowed 1018 Rupees (103/. 1 s. 4 \d.) a support of 
year to support its establishment. The village gods have small won, ™l’* 
EnaniSy or lands for which they pay half-rent. There are besides 
lands, belonging both to Mussulmans and Br&hmans, dedicated to 
the service of God ; and these lands are either free, or pay a very 
trifling rent. The Mussulmans, on account of their lands, are 
bound to perform certain ceremonies; but the Brahmans may do 
as they please. These free lands (Emms) may be mortgaged by 
what, is called Bhbgy'am : the money is advanced for a certain term 
of years, the lender taking the produce of the land for interest; 
and the property is entirely forfeited, if at the stipulated time the 
money be not repaid. By this means, as is usual all over India, the 
lands originally intended for the support of religion are now per¬ 
verted to quite different purposes. 

7 th November .—-I went, eight Malabar hours’ journey to Erodu, Nov. 7 , 
or, as it is called in our maps, Eroad. The country through which 
I passed is in a state similar to that between China Mali and Pe- 
rinduru , and contains no rice lands. 

Erodu has a large mud fort, occupied by a battalion of Sepoys , Erodu, 
which, in this part of the country, now procures a ready supply of 
recruits. Tippoo's soldiers now begin to enter readily into the Com¬ 
pany’s service, the late augmentation of the Sepoys ’ allowances 
having had a most excellent effect. In the government of Hyder 
the suburb contained about 3000 houses. Tippoo’s government had 
reduced them one third part, and the whole was entirely destroyed 
during the invasion of General Meadows. It is now rising up again, 
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:r kinds admit of two crops in the year; producing* in 
both, when they are good, from 45 to 49 bushels an acre. The first 
crop is of a kind of rice called Anadanum , which is sown between 
the 12th of May and the 12th of July, and ripens in five months. 
It produces about 25 bushels an acre. Three kinds of rice, Sambau, 

TV'- .. -n / n .v i rv, <■ , i 


Dha Raya Sambau, and Shindalay, are sown as a second crop, be- 
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tween the 14th of November and the 10th of January, and ripen 
in six months. The first in a good crop produces 24 bushels, the 
two latter about 20 bushels, an acre. 

Although the supply of water here is equally good and regular Difference ia 
with that at Nala Ruyanu Pal/yam, and the produce here is very 
much less than at that place, yet we need not thence conclude that transplanted 
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the statements given at the two places are erroneous; for the 
greater fertility of the rice ground at Nala Rdyana Pally am may 
arise from the transplanted cultivation having been there adopted; 
while here the sprouted-seed is still retained, the inhabitants not 
having been forced by a high rent to exert themselves. 

The dry-field here lets for from 40 to 10 Sultany Fanarns the Pul- Dry-field. 
lam, which is of the same extent as that of Coimbetore. The rent 
for the acre is therefore from 5 s. lOd. to * Is. 5-\-d. In the following 
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Table will be seen an estimate of the seed and produce of one Vul- 
lam, and one acre, cultivated with the different articles raised on 
this kind of ground. 
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Seed. 

:■ i. |,; r -v ;* vV< 


r Bofidfo* 


, or Bolens iorghum 
t' Eilu, or Sesamum - - 


Total 


" • V ' T *-C - 


r 'antcuM miliar e 
Pkaseolus mu 


, or Phaseolm 


Of one Vullam. 




6 Vullrns 
l ditto » 


6 Vullams 


6 Vulfam 
6 ditto - 


6 ditto 
3 Puddles 
l Tola m - 


Produce- 


% Podis - 
2 Morans 


S Morava 
6* Vullams 


8 Moraus 
3 ditto - 


3 ditto - 
1 ditto - 
5 Tolam 


mm 


Of one Acre. 
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Produce. 
— 


dec. (fee.. 

Bushels 0,1852 Bushels 5,926 
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0,0308 - - 0,247 


- 0,21 6 


gats 


~ - 0,1 852 

- - 0,0077 
---» 


- 0,988 

- - 0,185 


- - 0 ,IS 29 


*» - 0*1852 
- - 0,1852 


1,173 

0,988 

0,37 


- - 0,1852 

- - 0,00231 

- lb, 4,7619 


— 


- - 0,37 

- - 0,123 

lb. 23,8095 
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No Upam cotton is raised here. The produce of the Shohim, 
&c. seems to be greatly under-rated. 
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Sultany Fanams a Vullam, or from 37 i. 10 -\d. to 4 s. Hd. an acre. 
The chief articles of produce in them are as follow : 

Sholum, or Holcus sorghum. 

Seed per Vullam 6 Vullams. Produce in good ground 4 Podis. 
Ditto per acre 0,-jVoW bushels. Ditto ditto - 1 b-fWo bushels. 

Kevir, or Cynosunis corocanus. 
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Seed per Vullam 6' Vullams. Produce in good ground 4 Podis. 

Ditto per acre 0,^oV bushels. Ditto ditto - bushels 
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both sexes, many of whom were prostrated before the images. The 
houses in Coclo-mudi are 118, of which 28 are occupied by Brahmans. 
It. is a new town, and money has been advanced to assist the people 
to build houses, Colmelly, which we passed on the way, has been 
deserted. At this place a canal is taken off from the Cavery, with¬ 
out the assistance of a dam. A canal of this kind is called a Corum. 
In the dry season this is carried across the channel of the Nagel, 
and waters the fields neuPogolur. 

'Enamdnr^yc The Brahmans, who now live here, were formerly all Vuidikas, or 
IJfreeiands! men dedicated 'to religious meditation; and in Ryder'* government 
lived on the opposite bank of the Cavery, where they had Emms, 
or free lands. Having lost; this property, they have been obliged to 
rent some lands, which they cultivate by means of their servants. 

J 1th November. —I went seven and a half Malabar hours' journey 
to Pogvlur, in the district under the management of Mr. Hurd is. 
By the way, I visited the place where the Corum, or canal taken 
from the Cavery at Cvdo-mudi, is conducted over the river Noyei. 
In the rainy season, the water taken from the Cavery at A, in the 
annexed plan, is allowed to fall again into that river by the passage B; 
for the quantity of water in the Noyelar is then sufficient to supply 
the canal DE. But in the dry season, when the Noyel is absorbed 
by the sands of its extensive channel, the water of the Cavery is 
conducted to D by the canal A.C.D, and is conveyed across the 
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of rice-land* 'besides ,ft}u 
: of the rice-lands are cuiti va 
iceompts, three-fifths of the dry-field 
:d. Pogohtr is a small village without 
about one half .of the houses that it did in Hyu 
Few'of the fences near it are good; but there is much goc 
especially ,near the Nogeiar. 

whole . of'the rice-lands are occupied by the BrAhmam, to Enh 
they formerly belonged in Emm, or free gift. Tippoo made 
moderate rent of four-tenths of the produce. Last year 
iverted to money, at the rate of 22 Rupees for . the ten 
ich is about 3 s, 5$ d, an acre. Their Emms may there- 
considered as still valuable property. The rent, for this 
not yet been fixed. Ofi'e half of these lands produce an- 
crops of rice. Four BrAhtnans hold the whole, and are 
These let them out to other Brahmans, who .cultir'-', 
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icT.-I we. fit to visit Major Macleod, the collector Nov. 12 * 

division of the Coimbetdre .province; and . having p"J^^ on 

with Kirn at Pr/imrtfS. rm flip pucf cirip nf thf* f!/jwpru from Mai Of 
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ith him at Pramati, on the east side of the Cavern, fro ™ Majo» 

Macleod. 
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must build for him a new house. Any man may retire * 
adversary’s quarter, whenever he pleases. 
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y on their neighbours 
** cleod thinks, 
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have an option of increasing the rent, in proportion to the 
......._ vement of the country, and to the progressive diminution of 

the value of the precious metals. This he would do by laying a 
perrcentage upon the whole, which seems to me liable to many ob- 
sections. He admits, that in the course of a few years the present 
valuation, must become an unequal tax; but he thinks that a new 
valuation at the end of every lease would be attended with great dif¬ 
ficulty, and open a door for numerous abuses. Under the adminis¬ 
tration of a weak or corrupt collector, it no doubt would do so; 
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pensions granted by Ifyder a 
have been continued. The i'-f 
or village gods, have been a! 
spection by Major MacLeod,- 
seemed more extensive tlian w 
of the usual ceremonies. The 
great gods have been entire 
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monthly pay is giveit to the necessary attendants. n re .., 

the quantity of Emm, or land not. belonging to the public, is very 
small ; but it is looked upon by Major Macleod as highly injurious. 

He allows, that it is better cultivated than the land belonging to 
the public; but this arises from the Emmdan letting the whole of 
their lands .at a very Ipw rent, and thus seducing away the tenants 
of the government.” In the present state of the country, the Enam- 
dan are content to get any rent, rather than allow their lands to be 
waste; and when the population recovers, they will raise their lands 

us high as the government does. 

, Major Macleod alleges,, -that the chiefs and accomptants of vil- Vlg 
lages have no j ust right to the hereditary possession of their offices; 
ami says, that it was always by means of bribery aucl corruption, 
that the son of a person who had been turned out for mismanage- 
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a small extent o 


This manner of cultivation enables 

rent; and it is less liable to fail, from a want of rain, than the com- CapUypx- 
mon cultivation of f the dry-fields. Major Macleod therefore ad- 
vances mpney to every farmer who engages to dig a well. This 
advance is repaid in between eighteen months and two years. For 
the first year a garden pays only the rent which it did while culti- 


the water is far from the surface, he prefers the Capily. He has not 
however ascertained, by actual experiment, the relative advantages 
of these two machines. 

f Sthi November .—I went ten Malabar hours’ journey to Caruru, or Nov. 13 . 
Caroor. A considerable proportion of the country is not cultivated, ? f th^coc^- 
and there are very few fences. The soil is in general poor, with 
many projecting rocks, especially of pure white quartz, among 
which are found irregular masses perfectly pellucid. There is a 
quarry near Caroor., of a stone called Carum-scull, or the black 

0 f n .i 0 Tf _^_Ki 3.-. „r JI *. 1 ...:_• „j i.t. 
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ujc simuru-wau aye 1 , ana navmg at a uttie distance trom it a neat 
fort, containing a large temple, and a garrison of Sepoys. The town 
contains 1000 houses. Its merchants seem, however, to be chiefly 

DCtfcv dealers, nor are the weavers in the nlarp. tinrhemits 


petty dealers, nor are the weavers in the place numerous. 

Lands now waste, but formerly cultivated, in this part of the 
country, are in the lanp'uatve of the Tamuh railed Tirsi - hv th+ 
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Different 

country, are in the language of the Tarnuls called Tirsi; by the oTknd. S n 
Mussulmans they are called Banjur. The lands in cultivation are 
called Sagwulh. Lands not watered are called Kiel ; and chose which 
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'The arUclcs of any importance that are cultivated hweon this Dry-feW. 

IjtoO, and C'4U&.C&- i spicaimj, with some accompanying 
legumes; a smaller Waantity. of Colu, or Horse-gram (Dohchos 
biflorus), and a small quantity of Shamai, (Panicurn mlliare E. M.), 
and nearly the same of cotton called Nadum. 

The best dry-held lets here at 40 Suit am, Fanam for the Vullam Rent, 
of 64 Vaum square; the second at 30; the third at 20; and the 
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The produce of the best land is as follows : 

Of Sholum, or Cambu, per Vidlam 4 Moraus per acre, bushel 3 


with the 
legumes 


' Mucha Cotay. 
| Tata Fyru, 

.Mutu Cotay, 


0 10 Vullams 
0 10 
O 10 



Bushels 6,95 


Colu, or 

Skamay 

Cotton 


'■-gram, 


•• - - %$l 
- - - 2,81 
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Irrigation. 


Measures. 


Arrna- 

amnhy. 


5 14 

3 - - - - 

- 2 

- 9 Tolams - ~ - 

In this district there are four dams (Anacuts) on/the Amara-xoati; 
and these water the rice grounds of four villages^ which are rented 
entirely by Brahmans. Between Cutamboor an# Arava-courchy ar e 
two torrents, that in the dry season contain #0 water. The mc S fc 
considerable, named Coduganar , is not applied, in this district :i f 
least, to the purposes of agriculture. The o ther, named Nu?ganji t 
supplies two villages with water : one by t’he intervention 0 f a re _ 
servoir, and another by means of a canal. |The Potaty or renters of 
these villages, are Sudras. None of the ground j n this district 
produces annually two crops. 

lu every village of this district the measures differ j which seems 
to have been contrived purposely to enable the farmers, and lower 
officers of revenue, to confuse the accompts, and thus to defraud 
the government. 

Arava-ccurchy signifies the seat of Aram, a person of the Baydar 
cast, who was the only inhabitant of the place, when a Polygar 
came bom the north and built a town. This afterwards became 
subject to Madura, and then to Mysore; the Curtur or sovereign 
of which built near the town a.neat fort, and gave it the name of 
Vijaya-mangalam, which by Mussulmans is called Bijamangk. About 
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eopie are very pour. me 
s been long extinct. The || . 

•e does not reach back to 
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,,, H| RIHI.ong 'the pldest Br 

the time when this country was subject to the kings of Vijaya- 
nagaray but they have all heard of these princes. The inhabitants Wal«|, 
£* . l*. Is*n<rn «<rp ‘ hut: thftre arfe/.i 


. .^ language; but there art 

among them some Telingas, probably introduced by the Polygar ; 


for the Veerpachry Raja and all the neighbouring Polygars are of 
Telinga extraction, and all originally came from the north, Taml, 
it must be observed, is the proper national appellation of the Sudras 
of all the eastern side of the south end of the peninsula ; and the 
Prakrit, Bhhharn, or vulgar dialect of the country, is therefore 
called the language of the Tamuls. Both language and people are, 
by those of Kam&ta, called Arabi and Tigular. The Br&hmans of 
the Tamuls are called Draxida ; and the dialect spoken by their 
families, although considered as a vulgar tongue, has a much greater 
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resemblance to the Sanskrit, than the common Tamul; from whence 


O J 


come from a country where the Sanskrit was more prevalent ; and, 
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in fact, they are said to have had their origin at Kalpi , a town of 

TJT‘ J ,nAor *l\l> r\ut>T JnWtia. 
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iver Jumna. 

as well as above the Ghats, no Brdh- Panchangn 


man, cAwcpi mV * .e>-> -.o- ° - 

to act as Purbhita for the low casts. If the Panchanga's son can 

read, lie always succeeds to the office of his father. 

S The Vaidika BrMmam mw act as renters for the lands which they 
formerly possessed in Enam . Even according to their account, they 
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1 * ichmga, or village astrologer, will condescend 
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1 Anga. ; <20 Dasdrnada. 

2 Vanga (country east From the 21 M&lava, (capital Barodra. ) 

Brahma-putra river.) 22 NSpdla. 

3 Kalinda, (Vyaya-nagara .) 23 Panckala , Delhi, ( Panjqb.) 

4 Kalinga, (Muttura Binder - 24 Bangdla, (from Boidinat to the 

abund.) Brahma-putra. 


5 Kambbja, (Thibet or Bootan.) 25 Malay achala, (a hilly coun 


6 Kdsmira. 

7 SArd, (Surat.) 

8 Gurjara, (Gutterat.) 

9 Barbara. 

10 Murada. 

11 Gandhdra. 

12 Sawv'tra. 
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producing sandal,) 

26 Chola, (Tanjore.) 

27 Kerala, (Malabar.) 

28 SingdrA, (perhaps Singhala.) 

29 Gauda, (Lakshmanapuram,) v ul- 

go Lucknow.) 

30 Got tiki. 

31 Karnataka, (Mysore, %c.) 

32 Karakul aka. 


13 Sauvarushtra. 

14 Mahar&shtra, (Marattahs.) 

15 Mathura, (a place north from 33 Marahatdka. 

Oude.) ' z 1 ' 

1 6 Magadha, (Gya, Putna, £$c.) 35 Pandava. 

17 Andhra (Tding&na.) 36 Pul in da. 

18 Nishdda. 37 Kant a. 

1 9 Sindh u. i 38 Trika, (perhaps Trikart a ?.) 
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been able to discover any name that the 

w the cmatT y- avet ' ,hieh ,heir ,loctnne has ex ; 
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lis Jamhu Dwipa, or world inhabL 
1 . concerning them, Bharatu-khmda; ex- 
; silly extravagance of a disordered imagi- 
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surrounded by a sea of salt water, and its most 
Bhagirathi, called by way of eminence the 
that part of the river which lies in a line 
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that is holy ; and that is named the 


tiered as the true Ganges; and the great branch 
— the M^nagox Brdlma-putra,B by the Eindm 
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inently sacred than t. 
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:r that is used it 

ottara; Haridwdra, or Maya; 
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:h, and in som 
in continued masse 
s kind, where the calcareous 


ays the weather has become comparatively plea! 
id, although hot in the day and evening, is then 


' no means oppressive; while the mornings are delightful. 

* ”' 1 ) November. —I went a long stage to Daraporam.l Near this are 
two fine canals, that water much vice-land in a good state of cul¬ 
tivation. The soil of the dry-field is poor, and hut little of it is 
cultivated. 

At Daraporam, or more properly Dkarma-puram, is a large mud 
fort, the commandant of which, according to the report of the na¬ 
tives, agreed to surrender the place to Colonel Fullarton. As he 
wished, however, to make an appearance of resistance, some pio¬ 
neers were sent into the ditch to undermine the wall; which they 
ally, while over their heads the garrison kept up a trc- 
lous fire. When the passage was open, the firing ceased, and 
walked in quietly, without any injury having been done 
r side. Previous to this the town was very large; but it is 
ming to recover from a state of ruin. Mr. Hurtlis 
nade it the head office (Cutchery) of his district, it will soon 
"le 'has laid out the plan of a new town, in which all the 
be straight and wide; and in this a good many new 
* 1 en built. The inland situation of the place is, how* 
and in favourable seasons the cultiva- 
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Mr. Hurd is, a most 
young' gentleman, ne manages the disputes 
and those arising between the right and left hand sides, 
in the same manner as is done by Major Macleod. The nature, 
indeed, of the whole management of both their districts is nearly 
the same; and in place of a jealousy between them, as belonging 
to two different services, they live in the greatest cordiality, and 
the only struggle between them is an honourable emulation in the 
performance of their duty. 

Both gentlemen make it a. rule, that their Umlahs, or native offi¬ 
cers, should not leave the court, until every cause that comes 
before it is decided. f 

Mr. Hurdis thinks that the present rents are greatly too high; 
and, no doubt, the peasantry here, as well as in almost every part 
of India, are miserably poor. I am inclined to think, however, 
that other causes contribute more to this than the greatness of the 
rents. Mr. Hurdis says, that all the land which is not cultivated is 
by no means unlet (Tint); but owing; to the want of rain, and of 
stock, the farmers are not able to cultivate the whole of what they 
rent. This, in my opinion, shows, that the fields are by no means 
over-assessed; and that the farmers, if they would not grasp at 
more than they have stock to manage, might be in a much more 
comfortable situation. One great cause indeed of the poverty of 
the farmers, and consequent poverty of crops, in many parts of 
India, is the custom of forcing land upon people who have no 
means of cultivating it. Thus all the lands are apparently occu¬ 
pied; but it is in a manner that is wofse than if one half of them 
were entirely waste. I believe every intelligent fanner in England 
will say, that one acre fully improved will give more profit than two 
that are half cultivated, 

[jhe Polygar government Mr. Hurdis considers as highly oppres¬ 
sive to the peasantry, who are always squeezed by irregular means, 
although nominally they pay a low rentl The Folygars., he says, 
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tary right to their offices. 

Vir-Rdya Fanam is here the most common c 
>le, w.ho reduce all other coins to its standax 
is given the number of ViF-R/iya Fanai 
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try, or tmumy nupee - - 4i + - i V+A = f «- 

'ompany's Madras Rupee - - 4*+ * = 2 > ; 
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TK ese are calculated to the nearest farthing: all sums of money 

rlicfripf I irnlnr* fills Fx fr* nf PYrlinnoT • ncntio* 


The Weights in use here are , 
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ar Pagodas = 1 Polam = 1 b. 

■ sss 11 olam ssf 1/ lb. 


1 by the farmers, and that by which ifc 
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scd by the farmers for 
\ees weight of grain fill a Puddt, 

1 Bulla or Vullam = cubical in< 
p 1 Morau, Siliga; or Candy 
1 Podi - - - - 
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Also for Rice. 
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f=.l Siliga or Candy - - inches $.8/4,2 
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For Rice, ■ 

weight of grain fill a Buddy, ; , 

3 Paddies — 1 iM/e, containing cubical inches - 216. 

40 j Bulks = 1 Siliga or Candy - - - 8640. 

SO Siligas s= 1 j3/«m * 




The Market (Bazar) Measures are, 
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Also for Dry-grains. 

16 Milas as 1 #«Sj or $1# 
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The Measure for Rke-gmmd. 

£4 feet square pas 1 Culy. 

220 Culies = 1 Mau, which therefore contains 2, T V^o acreS - 

TT,*. r.’,r a lonAc 5 
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The rice lands in this neighbourhood are let to persons of all Rent. 

_. „ ,/?x r*_. _ _ r,.„ 



.casts. That of the first quality pays 160 Fanams a year for the 
nr . *t,„ 1,4.n Sufi/mu ■’Fanams •* the third. 1 Sfi 
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Mau; the second quality pays 140 Suit any Fanams; the third, 136 


Fanams; and the fourth 118 Fanams. These, reduced to English 
moneyNmd measure, give 1 1. 15si 9-M*5 1 A' 9s. lO^d.;' 1/. ,9-y.; and 
1/. 5f 2d. an acre. If the rice land be cultivated for Betel-leaf 
’ ' it pays360 Fanams, or at the rate of 3l. U>s. 9d. an 


acre. Land cultivated with sugar-cane pays no higher rent than 
that cultivated with rice; yet very little sugar is made here, while ; 
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of the three first kit 
tru Curwatj be sowr 
his is much used, 

the produce of the t wo crops, on the whole, being of greater value. 
It is evident, that the produce here is much under-rated; as the 
whole value of the crops, after deducting the seed, is little more 
than the rent paid to government It must be observed, that the 
land here is much lower rented than at Nala Rayana Pally am ; yet 
the farmers here do not acknowledge a greater produce than what 
will pay their low rent, while those of Nala R/iyana Pallyam acknow¬ 
ledge a produce, that, after paying the heavy tax imposed on. 
them, leaves a considerable gain. Could entire reliance be placed 
Y on the accuracy of these statements, this would show in a very de¬ 

cisive manner the advantages of high rents; but it must be evident, 
that the data, upon which a traveller can found his calculations are 
liable to innumerable objections; nor fi© ! tbjn^ that less than a 
residence of teii years, with actual experiments on every crop, 
could enable S person to speak decidedly on the rate of produc¬ 
tiveness wh^cl) the land of any district possesses. 
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I also received the following account of the Kiet, or dry-held CHAPTER 
cultivation of Darapuram. 


The best fields let at 60 Canter'-Raya Fanams a Fullam of 64 ^48^20. 
FatiMs square; the worst lands at 4 Fanams. Grass land lets from Rent. 

10 to 2 Fanams. These rents, when reduced to English money and 


d. an acre.: 

i 1r ? t-irl mnef 


measure, are as follow : arable land from 3 s. 8 ^d. to 
Grass land from li. 5$d. to 3-} d. an acre. 

The quantity of cotton raised is considerable, and the kind most Cotton, 
commonly cultivated is the Nadum Pirati, which requires a red 
soil. The ground is ploughed four times; and between the 10th < > UK 

of April and the 10th of May the seed is sown, tfo other grain is , p / ( 
mixed with the cotton. For three seasons it produces a crop.once ' y' 

a year, in April and May; after which a crop of grain is taken, be- >; ■, ^ ? ; 

fore cotton is again sown on the same field. In a good year a fy, 

Vullo.m land produces 5 Tolams, or an acre 20 T % lb. It sells at 
ViP-Rdya Fanams a Tolam, when containing the seed ; or at 
Vot. II. S s 
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estimated at the same amount with that of Sholum ; that of Ragy is 
estimated at 7 Podts, or 18 bushels an acre. 

the farmers who are in easy circumstances keep their grain until Sa 
they can retail it in the weekly markets. Poor men, in order to 
discharge/ their rents, are under the necessity of selling it to dealers, 


al lose 30 per cent. 


_he servants employed here in agriculture are hired in the be- Scmnis. 
ginning of the year for twelve months. T hey may change their 


ryiCe when this term expires, if they be not in their master’s 
1 ■ • ; but, ;as- li« .gbnisrally advances money for their marriages, 

4-r— -Cu.,,coUinra at liberty to go away. They 

jpmws ot rougti rrce (raadg) a month, with four Fait atm' 
-t rough rice yearly; and their master pays their 
! whole is about 81 bushels of rough rice, of which 
ne half is husk, with two shillings in money, besides the house rent, 
fhich will not exceed one or two shillings a year. These servants 
generally have one wife, who at seed-time and harvest works 
for the master for daily wages. A woman's daily wages are four 
Paddies of grain, worth about nine-tenths of a penny. A man gets 
6 Paddies of grain. A servant with these wages can once or twice 
a month procure a little animal food. Milk is too expensive. His 
common diet consists of some boiled grain; with a little salt and 
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.delivered to the government. 

>r the Bulla cbntainioig 4 Paddies of 72 Rupees, weight each, 
Hit 7s. 6{-d. a hundred-weight. This earth seems to coin tain 
; ready formed, as no potash was added to it by the makers, 
o be found in the hot season ; so that I had no opportu- 
' examining- its contents. I saw the two places in this neigh- 
jurhood where it is collected. The soil in both is very sandy and 
rocky, and the ways passing over them are much frequented by 
men and cattle. From the 10th of January until the 10th of Fe¬ 
bruary the saline earth is scraped from the surface, and is lixiviated, 
boiled, and crystallized twice. . * 

21st November. —I went about eleven miles to Puna-puram. By 
the way I saw very little cultivation, hut the whole country has 
formerly been ploughed. From a want of trees and hedges it: is 
very-bare, and the soil is rather poor. Immense fields of lime¬ 
stone are every where to be seen ; and the strata of it at Puna-puram 
are much thicker than I have observed any where else. Many wells 

lgh these strata, to the depth of twelve and 
fifteen feet, give the traveller a good view of them. The calca- 

been gradually deposited in horizontal 


nous matter sc 


strata, or j 


>nes, which, 


small angular masses of quartz, and 
rose, must have arisen from its having 
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country must be attributed; but they say, that they have,suffered ' 

much from the neighbouring Polggm especially during a com™ 

m November.—I went seven and a half Malabar, hours' journey Nov 22 
to Mangalam, an open village belonging to a Poly gar. The country -* 
js not so stony as that through which l passed yesterday ; but it is 
equally uncultivated. .Mangfilaw is now reduced to forty houses. 

It formerly contained one hundred. This dinnnution is attributed 
to the oppression of Ttppoo, and to want of rain ; for many of the 
cultivators have removed to places blessed with a more favour¬ 
able climate. The Polygar is one of the most stupid looking 
that I have ever see,,, and goes about with very little attend- 
ance, or state. 
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Wherever wells have been dug into the lime-stone, water has Saline soil, 
been found at no great distance from the surface ; yet here there 
is little or no garden cultivation. Much of the well water has a 
saline taste; aud in almost every part of the neighbourhood culi¬ 
nary salt may be procured in the dry season by scraping the surface 
of the earth, and by lixiviatiou. 


petta, an open village with a few shops. Like almost all those in 
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to each 


:he land is forced on them, and that they are «,v 

more than they have stock to enable them to cultivate. A man 
who rents 17 Bulks cit land is able only to plough 9 of them ; 

' ~ he had full stock, he would plough between 11 and 12, 
third part in fallow. The rents, however, have been 
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the lands: they are 


and Fungal. 


tve 


-Raya Fanam.s, with 10 Fanams in money, 
iwmv are equal to 1 1. -$s. 9id. The wife and -.children of tin 
Pudial are Dai cl for whatever work they perform. Be is hired kj 
ut, if he contracts a debt with his master, he cannot 
^ service till that be discharged. 


f. The Pungals go to a rich farmer, and for a share of the crop 


undertake to cultivate his lands. He advances the cattle, imple¬ 
ments, seed, and money or grain, that is necessary for the siibsis 


,uvwvw ? ui 51 «*u, mxcu, 1 » u^cssury xur rne suusis* 

tence of the Pungals. He also gives each family a house. He takes 
no share in the labour, which is all performed by the Pungals and 


their wives and children; but he pays the rent out of his share on 
the division of the crop, which takes place when that is ripe. If 
farmer employs six Pungals to cultivate his land, the produce is 


lto 15 portions, which are distributed as follow: 

, 


6 to the farmer, or Punnadi , for rent, seed, &c. 


1 to ditto for profit. 

2 to ditto for interest of money advanced. 
6 to the Pungals , or labourers. 




: ’ , : 15 portions. . ■; 
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8 Rupees 2 = 1 Pull = < 
100 Pulls s=s 1 Tolam = 19,-r 
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ceed the tr» ae li^sun-^eat, I hav^ n all my calculations consi¬ 
dered that as the standard; but I woulcffet the reader t o think 
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cotton. The crop is very poor. 
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Ihe nwnner of cult 
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are drawn through 
cubits. Into these a 


annexed Table), while anotl 

them with a second farrow. These accompanying set 
intermixed; one being sown in one part of the field 
in another part: but in every field a proportion of each is 


The 2'am-Pyra is. sometimes mixed with the Cambu seed, and 
broad-east. At the end of one month, the young Cambu is about 4 
or 5 inches, high, and the field is then ploughed. In live months- it. 




to maturity. The ears of the Cambu , when ripe, are cut off, and 
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y year produces a crop of Upum cotton, mixed with the 
inum, or with two umbelliferous plants, called Danyaand 
i Womum. : M : • 


tor Cuckn Wo- 


Wmum, is used as a earminat 

ie»; and, such being considered by the nati ves of this, country . 

iessdry for these anitn^l^-'a with pepper, onions, 

and the like, is once a week gi ven to every horse. 

I have already mentioned, that! besides the bad stony land, which Pasture, 
is common, the farmers here keeb in fallow for pasture one third 
of their whole land. They pay full rent for the latter, but nothing 
for the use of the commons. For j pasture, they never are necessi¬ 
tated to send their cattle to the hills. The sickness that prevailed 
last year among the cattle over a great part of the country was not 
severely fjplt at Palachy ; hut tnc year before it had raged. The 
cattle of the cow kind in this neighbourhood are of the same breed 
with those above the Ghats, but are rather inferior in size. 

Th e ylni-ma lay a Palygars are twelve in number. My information Polymn arid 
is taken from one of them, called the Gopina Gouda. He says, that 
six generations ago they were sent into the country by Trimula 
Nctyaha,' the Raja of Madura, Several of them are of Telinga de¬ 
scent, but not any are of the Madura family. Each of them paid 
an annual tribute, and, according to the extent of his district, was 
bound to keep up a certain number of Candasharas, or foot soldiers. 

Whenever called upon, the Pah/gars were bound to serve in the 
field with all these infantry ; but then they got Batta, or subsis¬ 
tence money, from the RAjd. EaiSh Candmhara had a small farm, 
which he or his family cultivated for his support in peace, and for 


his 


ng. 


The Head Candashara of every village had a laree 


farm, and acted under the Palygar as captain ; but out of the 
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: extraction, and came originally from 


wm 


a Telinga tribe settled here in considerable num- 


ators. They are very poor, and remarkably ignorant, 
<-»d me from obtaining any rational, account of their 


iPiPcv 


Mill 


-—I went seven Malabar hours’ journey to Am- Face of the 

. country. 

til I came to the river Alima, the road passed through 

..it !j.^I-.. 1 n,{ in/.I 1 .c1 f fftivterl fltet // h'TiUl at a 


place, but is 
Min in the 




and inclosed. I forded the Alima at a 
alit/am, which has formerly been a Large 

' m ruins, having been destroyed by the 

ippoo. I then proceeded up the side of 
ic Alima, having a fine canal with rice-fields to my left, and woods 

was formerly much cultivation of dry grains. This also was de- 
zed by the Nak% who are considered by the people here as 
_and cruel barbariahs.:b^ib’ : 'l"' .^ 

Ani-malam, or Elephant-hill, is so called from the great number Ani-mahm. 
of elephants and hills in its neighbourhood. Ibis a town winch 
* 1 itinted oncfeile west side'of.'.the , 

between Malabar and the 
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rice-lands pay 72f Canter"-Rtya Famtns a Candaca CHAPTER 
, 10 \d. an acre), whether the soil be good or bad. Everv ten x - 
s the different far mers draw lots for the fields, each of which, Nov, 27. 
ng a long narrow stripe of land, contains all the varieties of iletlU 


The farmers of A Himalaya are mostly Sudras ; and, owing to the Watered- 

wajot of hands and stock, can only take one crop in the year from lam!s * 

their lands ; but there being plenty of water for two crops, one half 
. k 1 
or the farm is cultivated at one season, and the other at another. 

1 ^. . " ; 



and the 13 th of August is cultivated after the dry-seed manner. 
I he sprouted-seed may be sown at any tune between the; 10th of 


May and the 10th of December, and is attended with the least 
trouble. This year a little transplanted rice has been tried, but 




in the present want of labourers it is considered as requiring too 
much trouble. 

In the accompanying Table will be seen the particulars of the Produce, 
cultivation of rice in this district. The estimate is formed on the 
average of good soils, according to the report of the cultivators, 
who say, that the smallest produce is about three quarters of that 
stated in the Table. I however think it rather probable, that what 
I have given may be considered as the average produce of the 
whole lands, good and bad. The Cutari rice is that most commonly 
cultivated, as it is less liable than the others to be injured by the 
herds of wild elephants; for these animals, although they eat rice, 
do not kill that kind when they tread on it. The Car tic Smnbau is 
the best. At Ani~mulaya no manure, either of leaves or dungy is used. 




















favourite pickle with the natives, and smells exactly 


e. 




bc of a tree, which by long keeping con- 
of gum; both juice and gum are used by 
migate their clothes. 

resin of a non-descript tree, which I have 
ipada, and which is a kind of frankincense. 


Mimosa sapomria, used by the na¬ 
tives to wasu me uu vm of their hair. ^ 

8 . Honey and wax. There are here four kinds of honey-bee; 
1 st. Malm ten , a large bee wliich builds in cav : * ; “ rAr * ta 


nest. One w 


ce 


or 


about 3 quarts of honey; and four Polam, or 12^ ounces 
of wax. In procuring this there is much trouble, as the bee 
stings violently, and builds in places very difficult of access. 
A BambooMMst is let down by means of a rope, from the 
summit of the rock, to where the honey is. The Cadar, taking 
a fire-brand in his hand, descends by the rope to the ladder, 
and, having chased away the bees by means at the fire, he. 
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if 

mm 


will 









quantity of honey, and that of abaci quality. It also builds 

in hollow trees. 4th. Cambu ten , a large bee which builds 

its nest round the branches of trees. The quantity of honey 

1 . / 

is small, but it is of the best quality. This bee is easily 
driven away by the twig of a tree switched round. The 
common price of wax is 30 Vir'-Rdya Fanams for the To lam 
of 800 Rupees weight, or 4 /. Si'. Sd. a hundred-weight. 

9. Casluri Munjal; a kind of wild turmeric, which has a smell 
somewhat resembling musk. It is mixed with the powder 
of sandal-wood, with which the Hindu women of rank rub 
thetrskms, 

t ___ r r>„JL t* ;« 


manga putty; the bark of the Laurus Cassia, It is 

*"t • i ♦ /• -r i i . i * . * r» * ^ a. a. i_ 
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Cassia timea of India, which is very inferior to that of 

a 7 J 

China. 

renter trades svith villages belonging to Tmmncore, and in- 
labited by rude tribes called Visuar or Caravan, Vucamar, and 
Munnan. These tribes occupy a hilly tract ten days journey in 
length, and are scattered through this extent in villages of ten or 
twelve huts. They use the Cotu-cadu cultivation, and collect the 
same articles with those above mentioned, and have besides carda¬ 
moms, which is the only thing that they sell to the renter who l”"* 0 
at Ani-malaya, In January they are brought to him tit to 


market, and he knows nothing of the manner in which they are 
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hills without cultto 






adctr inform me, 

tees fit for 
laces where some 
all the trees, and give 


their 


care 


wc 
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of the plants grow. There the hill-people cut 
au me trees, ana give the sun access to the plants, which after¬ 
wards shoot up apace. It is three years, however, before they come 
to perfection. In the third and fourth years they produce abun- 
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dantly, and then die; when the wood is allowed to grow up, and 
. another part is cleared for a future crop. Between the 10th of 
January and the 9th of February the fruit is lit for cutting, if the 
seed be to be preserved in the capsules or husks, the scapi, or fruit- 
stems, before the fruit is quite ripe, are cut off by the root, and 
kept in a heap for some days; after which the capsules are sepa¬ 
rated from them by the hand. If the seed only be to be collected, 
the fruit-stems are allowed to ripen, until they become redish, and 
until the birds begin to eat the seed. They are then cut, dried 
under the pressure of a stone for three or four days, and rubbed 
with the hand to separate the seed. This sells in the market here 
for 6 Canter'-R 6 ya Pagodas a lohwi, or 10/. 6 s. 5 \d. a hundred¬ 
weight, The capsules are rarely brought hither for sale, and are 
higher priced. 

Wild black-pepper is also found in these hills ; but it is of a bad Pepper, wild; 
quality. 

In some of the hills which belong to Erupa N/tyaka, one of the ii/ ? 
Company’s Polygon, a renter has the exclusive privilege of collect¬ 
ing the Myrobalans called Cadugai, which are the fruit of the Myro- 
balams Arula Buch: MSS. 

At Am-matoya are three persons called tamarind-renter;?, who pay tamarind*, 
a trifling rent for the exclusive privilege of collecting the tama- 
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rinds, honey, wax, and Nompulla, that are found in the woods, 


which lie near the town. T’he people employed by them are c 
Malasir, and are also the wood-cutters 
Vol. II. x X 
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anti formidable, and kill many popr people who are .travelling in a 
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C<tdar, a .The (Sadat' are <a rude tribe inhabiting the hills inthjs neighbour- 

ludv trite. J»^/'jr], find sn Calvin o* u dijdpft*. flint riJ-flfWtt in sTn/Vrint /Vnltr Avim fli** 
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(They have no means of killing*, game, but eat any that t 
dead. They rear no domestic animals, nor cultivate any thin 
whatever; but their clothing is as good as that of the neighboring 
peasantry. They pay no taxes,, and the renter settles all disputes 
among them. They live in villages called Jtffifa ua*pu 4 y. They 
always marry in their own tribe, but cannot take,a girl .who, is, of 
the same family with them,selves in the male line. They are allowed 
a plurality of wives. The lover presents the mother of his mistress 
with some cloth, and .iron tools, and the ceremony consists , in a 
feast given, to the relations. The girls continue to be marriageable 
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after the age of jmberty, and a widow can, without disgrace marry 
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nan commit adultery, the tribe assembled deliver CHAPTER 
er paramour, who pays a fine to the husband, and takes 
nnan to be his wife. They do not drink spirituous liquors; Nov. 27- 
bury the dead. After death, the spirits of good men re- 
e with a god named Mudmrkm, while those of wicked then- go 
to a bad place. Their temples are small huts, in which rude stones 
represent Mudivirum, and two female deities called Pay-cotu-Um- 
wum, and Kali Ummum. These deities protect their votaries from 
tigers, elephants, and disease, but have no priests. Once a year the 
Whole people assemble at the temple, and offer ride and flowers to 
the images, and sometimes sacrifice a goat. When in the low coun¬ 
try, they say that they ate of Vishnu's side ; but they pray to every 
image that they see. They say, that the men ot another tribe 
lining ih the hills, and Called Visabun, or Cmibun, are their Gums, 
aiid are able to read and Writ e. They make presents to their Guru, 
and he gives them Cdtise'crated asheS. They have nothing to do 
with the Brahmans. 

28 th November.—I went seven Malabar hours’ journey to Min- Cuardor. At 
gara, a place’in the middle of the Ani-maUyd forest, and on the Matyalu. 
frontier of the country which formerly belonged to the Tamun 
Rfeja, where a guard of 1 5 arm’ed men is placed by the Talmldar of 
Palachy. The men are hutted on the banks of a mountain torrent; 
and, although relieved once a fortnight, suffer exceedingly from 
this unhealtkfui climate. They are stationed here to prevent 
the passage of thieves and armed vagabonds, to prevent smug¬ 
gling, and to intercept unlawful correspondence. The three 
small huts which they occupy are the only habitations near the 
place. 

On strong high trees the guard has constructed two stages, to Wild ele- 
which the men fly when they arc attacked by solitary discontented * 
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male elephants, who are not to 
unless the ball takes place 


driven away by firing at them, 
some sensible part. Herds of 





elephants co 
easily alarmed, 
with no anno) 
stop to break fas 
protection of the guar 
tween this and Ani-m 
might pass all the way, but 
little expense would make 
The'woods are stately, and cl 
the grass reach higher than the 

them would be March and April; 
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althful. The greater part of th 
this and Ani-malaya is tolerably good, and co 
ing lands, with a moderate descent towards 


gently swell- 
tor; so that the 

whole might be cultivated. The forests 'are too remote from water 
valuable on account of producing timber for expor¬ 
tation; and the hills afford a sufficient quantity of timber for the 
t the country. , 


use 


rp, V .•* * . . . 
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The following are the trees which I observed in passing through 
this forest; the names are Tamul; and the account of their qualities 
is given on the authority of some wood-cutters that I purposely 
hired to accompany me. % %■ ' ; 

1 . Buriga. - - - 

A lactescent tree, with leaves thvee-lobed, petroled, alternate, and 


without stipules. It has a strong disagreeable smell, like that of a 




dirty man at hard labour, and its timber is of no use. 

2. Vagy, Mimosa speciosa Jacquini. 

A large tree with black timber. 

3 . Fay da (alia, Mimosa drierea. 

4. Parumba, Mimosa Taggula Buch: MSS. 

It grows here very large and s ght, and its timber is reckoned 
very good. ' ’ ■ ■■ ' '•?' : W : 
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11. Bamboo. 

Here are both the hollow and the solid kmc 
they are said to bear fruit, and then to die. 
by the rude tribe called Malmr, and i, ocmtmuu, .... 
ranks ol’ people. What is reckoned a de tcacy among the ^ 

fnrrrP a bv taking equal quantities of honey and of the Ba ^ 
D . » • 4 Outward 


• formed by taking equal quailwww ** v **w^ 

seed, putting them in a joint of Bamboo coated outwa 

clay, and roasting them over the fire. 

in u.ruht ntrm)a Andersonia Pamhmoun Eo^b; mo > 


n. Bayla nova, Andermm rancfmoun u. 

Large, good timber. 

14 . Aty Bauhinia, 

Its bark is used for matches. 

T^Sli The timber is v W soft, sod used for making 

, , , ,r ,u -'C'".;, ' 

the scabbards ot sworas. 

16. Patchdy, Dalbergia paniculata Roxb: 
r>._ t ‘ i timber here; but that must 


16. Patchely, Dalhergta. panicuma ivu.xu. ^ . takc 

Beckoned good timber here; but that must be a mistake. 
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Probably the Ceil/a. A soft wood, used for trunks and sword- 

,rihhird« 

scabbards. 

36. Tmnbi Chirongia sapida Roxb: MSS. 

The timber is bad ; the fruit is esculent 

A 
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_j timber. Lamp oil is expressed from 

to 
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39. t 
The name 


ia tincioria Roxb. 


'$*fate-tree f ,dr JUimwops; for these ani¬ 
ses red, by rubbing them with the fruit. The 
tree is small, and the timber bad. The natives deny all know- 




ledge of the dyeing quality possessed by the red powder that 


covers the fruit; but at different places in Mysore , I was told 
that the dye was imported from this part of the country. 

In the channel of a mountain torrent I here found the iron Iron ore. 
ore, of a nature exactly similar to the black sand, but in lumps 




CHAPTER XI. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH THE SOUTH OF MALABAR. 

i EFORE entering Malabar , it may be necessary (P premise, CHAPTER 
that this province is subject to the authority of three com- 
missiouers; under whom are employed a number of gentlemen, 
that act in their respective circles as magistrates ar* collectors. 

These officers, formerly appointed by the governor en t °f Bombay , 
have been lately placed under the Presidency of St. George. 

With an establishment the expense of which has far exceeded the v / 
revenue, a complete'protection from invaders, and a most tender 
regard to avoid the punishment of the inn ,cent > might have 
been expected, that this province would nave been found in a 
situation very different from what I am ompelled to represent 
No doubt, this has arisen from a lenity ii punishing crimes, an^ an 
aversion to employ harsh measures to repress the tiir foulent, 
originating in a gentleness of dispositidh which, howeyer ^j^g j n 
private life, in a government often produces the utm l0s t distress to 
the peaceable and industrious subj yCt - 

November 1800.—Having crA? e ^ 1 he rivulet immediately Nov. 25 . 
after leaving Mingara , I entered the province of Malabar, in that Zamorm ‘ 
part of it which formerly belonged to the Taiiiura Raja, as the 
Zataorin is called by the natives. I found that they considered it 
unlawful to mention the real name of this personage, and always 
spoke of him by his titles. 

The stage that I went to Colangodu is of moderate length, and Forest, 
the road crosses the rivulet five times, which from that circumstance 
is called JVunan-Ar . The woods through which we passed to-day 
are very fine; but the declivities are rather steeper, the roads 
worse, and the country is more rocky, than between Ani-malaxfa 
and Mingara, About half way- to Colangodu are the ruins of a small 
V OL.iI, Yy 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 



.Appearance 
of the coun¬ 
try. 


CHAPTER mm3 fort which was built by the Tamuri R&j& t and destroyed by 
Tippoo, The circumjacent country has once been cultivated, as is 
evident from the remains of corn-fields. Teak and other forest 
trees are now fast springing up among the Banyan (Ficus benga- 
■lensis) and Palmira trees (Borassus flabeUiformis), by which the 
houses of the natives have formerly been shaded; and this part of 
the country will soon be no longer distinguishable from the sur¬ 
rounding forests. I 

Hie environs of Colangodu are very beautiful. The high moun¬ 
tains on the south pour down cascades of a prodigious height; and 
the corn fields ar e intermixed with lofty forests, and plantations of 
fruit trees. The cultivation, however,'is very poor. Most of the 
dry-field is negated, and the quantity of rice-land is not great. 
Here the rain, witl ou tany assistance from art, is able to bring one 
crop of riqe to matnyity j an d in a few places the natives have 
constructed small resei„ 0 i rs> which enable them to have a second 
r °P* .. ot ' 

v, olangodu has a resemb ance t 0 many of the villages in Bengal, 
although 1 t ^ e structure of t. e houses is quite different ; but each 
is surrouiu“^ e( l ky a sma ^ S ai den, and at a little.distance nothing 
is to be seen, except a large gr ^e of trees, mostly Mangoes (Man* 
gif era) or Jacks (^tocarpm). -fie.houses in Colangodu are about 
1000 in number, and ma‘ a y irem are inhabited by Tamul weavers 
of the Coicalar cast, who import all their cotton from Coimbetore • 
The Malayala language is, however, the prevalent one, and differs 
considerably from that of the Tamuls, or what among the Europeans 
at Madras is called the Malabar language. They are, nevertheless, 
both branches of the same dialect; and my Madras servants and 
the natives are, to a certain degree, able to understand each other. 
The accents are very different, and the Malayala language, con¬ 
taining a larger share of Sanskrit , and of the Paat, or poetical dia¬ 
lect, than the language prevailing to the eastward, is generally 
allowed to be the more perfect. The character used in Malayala is 
nearly the same with that used among the Tmnuh for writing 


Colangodu. 


Dialect of 
Malayala. 



id wiui very viiiamac j ”** 4W * 

i in writing. Of these I shall avail myself ia the 
following account. Owing to Mr. Warden’s kiild and hospitable 
attentions, I foundmyself perfectly at home while under his roof; 
which was indeed the case every where in Malabar, when I had the 
tmod fortune to meet with an English gentleman. 

Pali-ghat is a beautifutfort, built by Hyder on his conquest of Paii-ghd. ; 

9 *L ., 'fi *. .^WihVA'rW ■. 1 * ■ ' **' ^ '' /Ifti *** ^ JiA dk t 


Malabar, and situated in the country cauea ran-gmu-mcry, which 
belonged to the Shekhury Raja, one of the petty chiefs of Malaya; 
a word from which, by sundry corruptions, Malabar is derived. In ^irak. ’ 
the list of the 56 JD&ias .of Bharata-hhanda, given me by the Brah¬ 
mans of A ram-eourchy, Malay ala and Kir ala are laid down as two 
distinct Desas; but among the Brahmans here they are considered 
as the same; or at least, that Malayala forms a part of Kerala. 

Some consider the words as synonymous, and say, that Malayala is 
the vulgar word, for what is called Kerala in the Sanskrit; while 
others allege, that Kbala comprehends the whole country below 
the western Qhats, from Cape Comorin t o.Surat; while Malayala 

' ' • . .4 i ** > T .1 4 1 
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includes that part, only which is situated to the south of the 
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iter origin, mey 
ions of Vishnu, had co 
royed all the Kskatri ciist except the families o: 
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the Brahmans 1 
— M- of Bhnrata-kht 
that when Pamsu-rdm 
' all Bhm-ata-Ua 


nd had divided the whole of their dominions amor 
these favourites of heaven were still dissatis^' 1 ' 1 
to importune the god for more charity. To fre 
citations, which he could not resist, 
iither: but he was followed by 
the god the whole also of this 
le Brahmans retained possession of J 
. number of petty chiefs of their own cas 
Dissentions, petty wars, assassinations 
of disorder, became so common under this kind 

the Brain nans of MMayala, who are called Namburis, 
to apply for a viceroy to govern them under the Sholun 
who were at that time the most powerful princes in the south, 
if these viceroys was continued in power for twelve years, 
a successor was then appointed by the sovereign. This conti- 
until about a thousand years ago; . when. Cfieruman Perm&l, 
required great popularity during his viceroyalty, retained 
.•rriment for twenty years. The Sholun Raja, called also 
<al, enraged at this disloyalty, marched with an army into 
Malay ala, and, having forced Cher uman Permal to retire into the 
ist.s, established his court at Teravanji Callum, a place now be- 
ring to the Corfu-lidja. There he reigned for some time; but 
t length the Namburis, who were extremely attached to Chcruman 
, persuaded some of their own east to undertake the assassi- 
of the king/ ' i»roi*c 1 ? Ka^rtrtrf frAm 
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- -'""^tiy. To an European the succession v*rv%*- 




ery extraordinary; but it is similar to that Dec * i "~ 4 ” 
the families of all the chiefs of Malay ala. The 
~ „,„..hury family are called Ackuns , and never marry, 
are chlled ^^tears, and live in the houses of their bro- 
e families they manage. They have no husbands; but 
not expected to observe celibacy, and may grant their favours 
ny person of the Kshatri cast, who is not an Achun. All the- 
children of these ladies are Ackuns , all the females are Nai- 
r and all are of equal rank according to seniority ; but they 
are divided into two houses, descended from the two sisters of the 
; Shekhury Rajd. The oldest male of the family is called the 
Shekhury, or first lldjd ; the second is called Ellea Raja, the third 
Cmashiry Rdjd, the fourth Talan Tamburan Rdjd, and the fifth Tart- 
putamura Rdjd. On the death of the Shekhury, the Ellea Rdja sue 

mm • A i . / . 


needs to the highest dignity, each inferior tf#*.get$ a step, and 




the oldest Achun becomes Tariputamura. There are at present be¬ 
tween one and two hundred Achuns, and each of them receives a 


for their support, and which amounts in all to 66,000 
Fanams a year (1638/. 9s. 8 d.) : but one sixth part of this has been 


support of the temples. Formerly the whole 



fates, that are called Cherlcul lands; and several of them 
administration of lands belonging to temples; but in this they are 
too closely watched by the Nmnburis, to be able to make any profit. 
The present Shekhury Rdjdl s a poor looking, stupid old man, and 
his abode and atteiKlance are the most wretched of anything that 
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Pali-ghaL 




■f Bhagcmal, at Callay 

by Tippoo; but that bigot did hot , v . 

which is in the form of u human hand. Bhagawat is the mo, 
Parastt-ravia. She followed her son to the mountains above 
ghat, and sat down there on a three peaked hill. At the interces¬ 
sion of the Brahmans, she consented to appear at, a certain hour in 
the tank, called Callay (Mam. On going thither at the appointed 
rums found the image projecting from the water of 
-.-*^re it has remained for these eight thousand cen¬ 

turies. Two marks on a rock are shown, as the print of the deity’s 
feet as she descended to the tank. They are of the human size. 

Around the fort of Pali-ghat are scattered many Desas (districts), 
Agrarians (villages), and two Angadies ; all together containing a 
considerable population: but there is very little appearance of a 
town. 

Angady. In Angady is a street occupied by shops, or what in many other 
places of India is called a Bazar. Tho»0 here are rather mean. 
Agrarian, or The Agrarians, or Gramams, are villages occupied by Put tor 
village of Brahmans, as they are here called; that is to say, by Brahmans, 
n“" ar : Br4i ‘ who » comin H from other countries* are not Namburis, and. who are 
looked upon by the people of Malayala as inferior in rank ; at which 
they are of course exceedingly offended. The houses ofth t Gramas 
are built contiguous, in straight streets; and they are the neatest 
and cleanest villages that I have seen in India. The beauty, clean¬ 
ness, and elegant dress of the girls of the Brahmans add much to 
the look of these places. Their greatest defect is, that the bouses 
are thatched with palm leaves, which never can be made to lie 
close, and which render them very liable to fires, that when they 
happen cenerallv consume the whole Gramam. 

e been introd uced by foreigners ; 
ginal natives of Malayala living 
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■ - -> their hair and skins free 
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hman has the exclusive 

h is every year recoined. He pays a certain . 

«, and at .^beginning of the y«r- 

ones at the rate of 40 for the Fmiam. 
refore gradually sinks toward the e 
to be the 40th part of a Fanarn, below-y 
nd. The Company’s Niruc, or rate of .exchange-, 
rietl occasionally, and is generally altered accord- „ X&x 
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land measure has ever existed at Pali-ghat; hut 
•m computations of extent by saying, that such or such a space sure. 

J is a Poray-candum, or what ought to be. sown with a 
_^ .. ice-seed. It being a matter of great importance to ascer¬ 
tain the extent of a Poray-candum, I used much pains in endea¬ 
vouring to come at the truth; but I met with such opposition, from 
the fears of the natives of all ranks, that I Could ascertain nothing 
to my own satisfaction. The field that seemed to me best ascer¬ 
tained as a Foray sowing measured 7632 square feet; but Mr. 

Warden informs me, that, after my departure, he made particular 
enquiries on this subject; and the result of these, which he con¬ 
siders as not liable to material error* is, that the Percy sows a 
field of 58 feet square. One acre therefore contains about 12 T Vo 

P«*9* Tme 

The people of Malayah reckon by the era of Pctmm-rbma, and, Odumtar. 
divide it into cycles of one thousand years. This is reckoned the 
976th year of the-cycle: but as their year consists of 3 65 clays, 
without any means of intercalation, its commencement must con¬ 
stantly, though slowly, be varying through the seasons. The 
following is a Table of the eurreut year, 
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u assembled the principal merchants, they gave nte the Commerce- 
following account of their commerce. They are chiefly of the kind 
Tarragamar, who are a sort of brokers, or rather warehouse¬ 
's. They have storehouses, m which the merchants coming 
the east or west deposit their g'oods, until they can dispose 
of them to those corning from the opposite quarter. The principals 
in general remain to make in person their sales and purchases ; but 
some of them, that are rich, employ the Tarragamar of this place 
to sell their goods. The merchants that frequent this malt are 
those of Colicodu (Calicut). Tirmana-angady, Panyani-lf acid (Pa- 
niany), Parupa-uada, Tanur (Tannore), Manapuram, Valatire, Man- 
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a more extensive trade tl 


i vest¬ 


ed in the 
Narnburis w 


nut mterrupieu. uiese assertions appear to me highly mpr< 
bable; but I am not able to ascertain the truth ; for the reports < 
;he custom-house, which Mr. Warden was so rood as to send m 
commissioners, have not reached my hands, 
ers here are very few in number, and make only very 

,1 , 


vers nere are very 

coarse cloth: hut at Colangodu all the kinds are made that are 
wrought at. Coimbetore. The quantity, however, is very inadequate 


to the supply of the country. The weavers are all of foreign ex¬ 
traction, from above the Ghats, or from the eastward ; and are all 
either Devangas or Coicular. The looms employed in the whole 
district, according to the returns made to the collector, are 552. 

I have already mentioned, that the Namhiris pvetend to have 
oeen possessed of all the landed property ol Malay ala, ever since 
its creation; and in fact it is well known, that before the conquest 
by Hydtr they were the actual lords of the whole soil, except some 
small parts appropriated to the support of religious ceremonies, 
and called Divu-stunam; and other portions called Chcvicul, which 
were appropriated far supporting the families of the Rajas. All the 
remainder, forming by far the greater part, was the Jenm, or pro- 
party, of the Naniburi Rrlihrnam j and this right was, and by them 
still considered as unalienable: nor will they allow, that any 
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i with propriety be calle< 

As, however, both duty and inclh 
bum from attending to the management o 
various means of obtaining an income from 
" * T T'' a i tC "’' ,0rar y of occupanc 

re whole of this district may be divided into t 
of which is well inhabited, and much cultivate 
>vered with: thick uhinterrupted forests, among which are scat- 
red a few villages of the rude tribes, who subsist by collecting 
e productions of these wilds. 

I shall endeavour in the first place to describe the state of the 

'‘‘ ■"id part; and in doing so, I must express my thauks to Mr. 
... . 1 ,.. „. ...1 .... . 1 .... ........ _ 
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ne of the commissioners, who was so good as to give me a 
y satisfactory report, that he formed when employed in valuing 
the middle and southern divisions of Malabar ; and also to Mr. 
Warden, for the pains which he bestowed in answering the statis- 
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to be as follow: ;\33, r 3 j 3 . ; i . 

Occupied by the families of Rajas 
by Nazaranies 
Mussulmans 


Nam bur is - 

Putt*. BrMmans - 

Nairs - 


j^airs — 

Artificers, tradesmen, &c. 
Manors, or Tiars 





Fishermen 
People of Karnata, or Chn-a - 5054 


“ 2329 ' 
- 4W, 


Sill 



21,473 


Total houses 

3 

an enumeration of the houses and persons in the southern 
‘ Caiuira, who live in a state of society similar to that 
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without recollecting, that a considera 
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tion of this 
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kind of land is sown tsvice a year. Say that this is the case with 
one fourth part of it, and we must reduce the Ubaywn land now 
cultivated to 581,021 Porays, and to 46,862*-acres; and the ge¬ 
neral total to 792,,941 Poray.s, and to 60,540 acres; for it must be 


observed, that Mr. Warden, after much inquiry, fixes the land 
sown with a Poray of rice at 58 feet square. According to these 
estimates, we have a country containing 60,540 acres, and these 
by no means all cultivated, and yet maintaining 123,000 inhabitants. 











are few or no towns in the country, and lew or no manufactures; Dec* i—4. 
and still more so, considering that targe quantities oi grain are ex¬ 
ported. That the population is not exaggerated, I have strong 


reason to 


From 


Mr. Warden, it would appear, 


ir. Smee’s valuation of the districts u nder 
>ear, that the average quantity of rice in 


the husk annually produced there, after deducting' seed, amounts 
in round numbers to 6,500,000 Forays. Now, allowing one hdan- 
galkt daily tor every person, which is a reasonable maintenance, 
the annual consumption of 128,000 persons in round numbers will 
be 4,500,000 Pomys, leaving 2,000,000 Forays, or almost a third of 
the whole produce, for exportation. 1 omit bringing to account 
the other grains raised in thfese districts, as they are of no great 
importance, and are not more than sufficient to make up for the 
maintenance of strangers, vagrants, and cattle. I suspect, there¬ 
fore, that Mr. Warden’s estimate of the extent of a Foray land is 
inadmissible. Even taking the Foray lands to be all of the same 
size with the one that I measured, the population will amount to 
567 souls to. the square mile, and that is mo«e than can be reason¬ 
ably allowed. Mr. Baber’s estimate of the numbers of persons 
being taken would indeed reduce the number to* 440 persons in 
the square mile ; but I am more inclined to think that the dimen¬ 
sions of the territory are diminished, than that the number of 
inhabitants is over-rated. However, as I have no better data to 
proceed on, I consider the Foray sowing of land to be equal to 
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762,2, square feet, and, on that supposition, give a corrected Table, 



tte of the inhabited 
to his estims 
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^A. Lands too rocky, steep, or barren, for 
o Lauds that are arable, or that might b 

I. Dhammrr 

"a. Now actually cultivated 

liar. 




(>W actually cultivated. I 

1. laUaltl Porat/s 3$, 184, acres 2 ,'485 

2. Ubuyum, ditto 726,276, ditto 36,092$ 

Total cultivated I ~ vatafio J&Xi, 


.6.A. pre «,™SSfS*^ coltl ; itel •. 'gi 4'§f 

L c - Owl never have been cultivated 
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39 , 7-51 3,0671 
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I otal Dkanmurrij or JFaddutn•Icvid ~ 

/ 1 • 

If. Tarmuba lands, j [ 

i ?• ^ present occupied by Louses, gardens, and plantations 32% tloU I 

"tvt P* * sent m rotation for various kinds of grain - 49,6-39 3 83*i 3 

| c. Not lately employed nor cultivated \ - 1 5 US 1 51* I 

, d. That never lias been cultivated . . 

■ ^ , * I 

Total Parumba lands 
Total inhabited lands 

The precedi ng Table corrected according to my Estimate of the l'onw-candum. 
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f A. Lands too rocky, steep, or barren, for cultivation 
( h. Lauds arable, or that might be made so 

L Dhanmurni) or Paddum lands. 

I Now actually cultivated. 

f 1* PQfeflM Forays 32,184-, acres 5,6$\£ 

(ZyUbaym - 581,021 - i()l ,667 


Forays, 

40yi89| 


Acres. 

. ! 


, Iota) Paddum land cultivated - 613,205 

I I>reseilt *>& ^rmeriy cultivated . «o 
L c. Jlhat never have been cultivated - ... ' ’30Q 


Acres. 
I07,2,93-| 
6,936 
5S| 


1 otal Paddum land - . 

II. Parumba lands. 

a. At present occupied by houses,gardens, and plantations 32 300 

b. At present .n rotation for various kind of grain 49 S ’£ 

|c. Not lately cultivated , - - ° . . .gjg JJg 


„d. That never have been cultivated 


2,000 
Total Parumba land 
Total inhabited land 
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653,236 114,307 
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.99,4-96 17,411 


792,941 f 138,7504 
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Th e Parum land fcv the Mussulmans is corrupted into F e 
Farm, in which they have been generally followed by Europeans. 

It consists of the higher grounds, generally formed into terraces, 
and is partly occupied by the houses, gardens, and orchards or plan ¬ 
tations; partly, reserved for pasture; atid partly cuitrCsted with a 
.peculiar kind of rice, and witi various pulses and grains. 

There being very few plantations in the neighbourhood of Fall- Plantations. 
ghat; I shall-confine,my account of the cultivation to the arable 
lands, and only state the extent cf the plantations from the autho¬ 
rity of Mr v Sme'& ^ 

Coco-nut palms (Cocos nuciftfa). : - Total 53 , 305 . In lull bearing 2fi,027 

' - - mm ■ - 35 , 556 - 

- 18,089 - “ «;§-«> 

23,316 - - 365 

622,301 - - 133,619 


Betel-nut ditto (Areca catechu) 
Jack trees (Artocarpus integrifotia) 
pepper vines (Piper nigrum) 

Brab palms (Borasm fiahdiiformis) 
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The palm, which in Malabar is called Brab by the English, is in Borassus . 
such immense quantity, that the Jagory prepared from it cohnnonly 
sells at 1 Fanam a Tolam, or about 2 s. f%d. for the hundred -weight. 

I am persuaded, that, with proper care, an excellent spirit might V 
be extracted from this ; and no place seems more favourable for 
the experiment than Paii-ghaL 
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Jmn I atom, estates means of th 
gular, Churmun , bi 

produce of their lands. 

mP*tw. A much greater number of the landlords let their 

liters called Cudiam, for what was called Vif-Patom. o 
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Canum> or 
mortgage. 


deducted from the gross produce the quantity of s< 
equal quantity, which was the Whole grante 
and trouble; and they gave the remainder to tin 
the muneof Fir-Patom, or neat produce. This was £ 
tmfavquraijiC'Vo agricultures Tbf fartnf.r had no immedk 
in raiding more than two. seeds, qf witch he was. always sure : 
the Only check upon him was the Eat of being turned away 
his farm, which was a very inadequate preventive against ind" 1 
where the reward for industry was- so ww** 

V>?: By far the greater part of tilt arable 

long mortgaged, or granted on Cmuni. When a man agreed to 
advance money on a mortgage, the p 
upon what was to be considered as the neat prc 
of the land to be mortgaged. The person who advanced the money, 
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an<l who was called Canumcar , took upon himself the management 
of the estate, and gave a sum of money, the interest of which, at 
the usual rate of 10 per cent, per annum, was deducted from t 
neat produce; and the balance, if any remained, was paid to the 

'’proprietor of the estate. Sometimes the bal.— c . 1 

ney; at ofhtr times the proprietor was allow 
tain portion of tht gross produce in kind, 
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tenure prevented improve- 

as at least not progfessive. • 
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s were mostly Nairs ; 
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Vtanars, and other 
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land-tax ; but Negadi, or 
sg one ; as the laild * tax - 
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lands to (Cudians) tenants ■» but they can seldom procure any person 
who will give the (Vir-P^om) neat produce. The leases iu gene¬ 
ral are For three years, am i the annual rent is fixed, and always paid 
in kind. This Is what is commonly called the Patom, or produce 

id landholder is nabri life is under the 



Jifr&a-stanum 
and Chericid 
land; 


of an estate. When thd landholder is poor, lie is. .... ^ 

sity of allowing the fanner td pay the land-tax, who of course 
says, that he is obliged to sell his rice the lowest rate, and th" 
fore charges a large share of the produ ce as expended for 
pose; but landholders in tolerable circumstances k( 

, until it rises to a medium price, lisoharge the land-tax 
selves/ '■ r .i :/:V ; 

The Dhm-stdnum, or temple-lands, and fiftisu called. Cherkul, 
belong to the Ranis, were under t ie management of these chiefs, 
and were let out exactly like those of the Namburis. The temple- 
lands were exempted by Hyde)' from the assessment: but the Che- 
rival lands were considered as private property. Tippoo seized on 
the former, and they are now subject to the tax; but they still 
yield a profit, and are managed by the Riga fpr the benefit of the 


ues. 


Profits of the 
farmers and 
land-h olders- 


According to the account of the principal proprietor here, the 
Patom , or rent paid for a Foray sow ing of land, varies from $ to 2 
Porays of grain. That which pays the high rent produces two 
crops in the year; that which pays the low rent produces only one 
crop; so that the crops are considered as not varying greatly in 
value ftpm a difference in soil; and the average rent for one <?rop 
may be about Porays for one Foray-sowing, According to 




ire seeds ; and where that was not. 
up the deficiency was included 
Mr. Smee values the rice at 






is its price when lowest, and the mark 

According to this valuation, tire proprietor of tlie land would p 
84 per cent, of his neat rent as land-tax, which * 

Zemindars of Bengal in general, pay ■; and some ne 
be forced to do this; but men of common prudence, unless the 
revenue be. collected at unreasonable seasons, ought to expect a 
medium price for their grain, and that is two Forays ior the' Idnam; 
so that the land-tax would exhaust 6‘0 per cent, of the neat '—* 


This is, no doubt, a heavy tax, and must have greatly 

i 


individuals not accustomed to pay a land-tax of any kind, a 


must also have annihilated the remaining property of t Lose whose 
estates were involved in mortgages: still, however, the \> esent ^ . 

occupants of the ground possess a much larger property' in it than 
is usual in India. 
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may reassume 
: pleases to repay the money borrowed, 

held hound to supply another of equal value, 
the slaves, and has their labour for the in- 
and for their support The third manner of 
/by letting' them for‘Pdfcwa, or rent. In this 
uraal sunij the master gives them to another 



ice. The annual 
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for a man, and half as much for a woman. These two tenures are 
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uttcrly a bo mi nab 


person w ho exacts the labour, and fur¬ 
nishes the subsistence of the slave, is directly interested to increase 
the former and diminish the latter as much as possible. In fact, 
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the slaves are very severely treated; and their diminutive stature 
and squalid appearance show evidently a want of adequate nourish- 
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meat There can be no comparison between their condition and 
that of the slaves in the West India islands, except that in Malabar 
2 are a Sufficient number of females, who are allowed to marry 
person of. the':sitrie" cjist. with. theniiselves, and whose labour is 


there 


always exacted by their husband's master, the master of the girl 
having no authority over her so long as she lives with another 
mams slave. This is a custom that ought to be recommended to 
our West-India planters ; and, if adopted, I am persuaded, would 

soon induce the Negro women to breed, and would give a sufficient 
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res, probably amounth 
cultivate SCO Forays of rice-latt< 

:e is a little niore than 35 acres. They re 
ten oxen, of which two ought to be of large 
?sow I know, that in Bengal a plough cultivates about 7\ acres 
rice-land, which confirms my opinion of the extent of a Foray < 
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land. A farmer with such a stock as that above-mentioned is reck- 


—" —<-dal man, and hires a servant to superintend his 
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laves. Ail the morning he sits in his house, washes his head, and 
prays; then eats his dinner quietly at home, and once a day takes 
walk round his farm, and gives his orders. The superintendant 
a yearly servant, and is not expected to perform any labour with 
s hands. He gets 1 6 Fanarns worth of cloth, and from 24 to 32 
Fanarns a year in cash, with from eight to ten Forays of rough rice 
a month, and one Fuddy of Sesamum oil; so that he is able f ---* 
tain a family. This account is given toe by the 

Cultivation I shall now proceed to give an account of the cultivation of the 

0 J. JfjHJ 1 ®# ! ’ ■ 11 1 

land called Paddum, or Dhanmurry, which X took from- three Skanar 
farmers, who were intelligent men, but who cither actually were, or 
pretended to be, afraid of giving offence to the landlords. In ail 
their estimates of seed, produce, and rent, they were guided by an 
average of the computed Forays, which I find impossible to reduce 
to any standard; and indeed for the same extent of ground, the 
different modes of culture require different quantities of seed. 

Quantity of If a Foray be sown on .58 feet square, according to Mr. Warden’s 

forlnlcir 3 e * timate > an acre would require almost 41 bushels of seed ; but by 

\r If wSH a.1_ a .__ 1. 1 i i * t . 


my estimate, it will require rather less than two bushels, which is 
more than is usually sown in other parts of India. From what I 
afterwards learned; I am persuaded that the uuantitv of * e P A re¬ 


quired for an acre in Malabar is from 2 to £| bushels an acre, and 
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aiy » small spots by Ihe sides of tanks, “ £UL ^; 
These places are not included in the lands as- 
rnment, but they pay rent to the landlord, if 
rain is every where sufficient to bring one crop of "ice to Ri cc , Irriga- 
rity; and in the lower grounds a second crop of rice may be tl0 “* 

instructed to 


on, 


give a few weeks supply toward the ripening of the corn after the 
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rainy season has abated. These have been formed, and are kept up, 
at the expense of the landlords. The declivity of the country is 
in general such, that, whenever the cultivators please, all super¬ 
fluous water can be let off, and the fields may again at pleasure be 

inundated ; and by custom, a regular plan of watering every valley 

■ 

has been established; so that the caprice or malice of those who 
occupy one part of it may not prevent their neighbours from re¬ 
ceiving the usual supply. In some places, where there is not a suf¬ 
ficient level, the superfluous water is thrown off by a basket sus¬ 
pended between four ropes, and wrought by two men ; a manner 
of raising water practised in China, as well as in every part of 
India. 

The Dhanmurry, or rice-field, is divided into two kinds; the one 
called Palealil, and the other Ubaynm. 

The Palealil lands are the higher parts of the rice-ground, and JMeatii 
never produce more than one crop in the year. On this kind of lauds ’ 
land two sorts of rice are cultivated, the Navara, and the Mwulu- 
palUj,. 
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cen. or beaten with a stick, to separate the rice that, 
flrom having been less ripe, did not fall at the.first beating. This 
second quality of fice is kept for the use of the slaves, and is con*? 
sidered as adequate to their maintenance. The grain in the busk 
is kept in large Bamboo baskets* from six. to nine feet high, and 
from three to five feet in diameter. These baskets, called Valla- 
vrtth are coated on the outside with a mixture of cow-dung and 
covered with lids of the same materials. They are 
kept on planks, which are raised from the floor of the house upon, 
stones. Hough rice is also preserved in larger baskets, called Vullaw, 
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r the dry-seed may be pajtlav, sown 

broad-cast, 

ited after tire sprouted-seed 
' months to ripen. In this country, 
n broad-east, the cultivation is called Pu~ 

; performed, the ground is ploughed two 
itely after the preceding crop has been 
s in the course of six or seven months, it 
12th of March and the 10th of April, 
d again ten times. After a heavy rain, 
lowing months, the seed is sown broad-cast, 
e plough. On the third day the field is 
each ploughing the clods must be carefully 
nd smoothed with a hoe called Caicotu (Plate 
: end of the month the weeds are removed, 
inundated. This is reckoned the least 
culti vation. The seed requires to be sown a 
e sprouted-seed cultivation, and the produce 

ie manner of cultivating the transplanted Cultivation 
ethod of cultivation is herd called NaMga. ^%,vhcn 
d kept for raising seedlings, is chosen in a transplanted. 

pi. It pays neither rent nor land tax. 
receding year it is ploughed three or four 
it dung, others do not. After rain, between 
d the lltli of June, it is ploughed again five or 
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times, no water being kept on it. The clod 
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j with a stick, and cleaned by a rake dr«iwn by oxen, and called 

| Varundy Maram (mte XX. Fig. 4®.), which is drawn twice over 
the field in different directions, and serves as a harrow. On one 
Poray-candum, three Forays of seed'are sown, and .covered by two 


harrowings with the rake drawn by oxen. Op the third day the 
field has a slight ploughing, the plough-share being purposely drawn 
is not to project beyond the timber part. The water is never 
1 *o inundate the seedlings until they are fit forTransplant- 
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ig rice. 

are called Ubayum, 
o crops, 
crop are Sambau, Skor- 
ultivated, in all the 
ion: T Vo as dry-seed, 
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licli is used for the rices 
i-palkif; only the soil, being stiffen 
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ndu-pallay; the produce is rather more, espe 
!met. These kinds of rice, culti vated as sproi 
very poor crops. 

The kinds of rice cultivated in the second crop 
Shiriga Sambau, Skittany, Bally Shiltany y and Nonai 
entirely transplanted: for these kinds of rice, none 
creatures use the sprouted-seed cultivation. The I 
ling bed, receives less seed at this season than fo 

__^^ T* inotr «num ; 


isplanted at any time between the 14th of Aug 

pencls upon rain coming from the eastward in B 
sometimes tails to do. 

In this country there is another set of rice^. : .th^ 
or nine months to ripen. The only one of >* tip 
in this immediate neighbourhood is that cbped A 
sown on land lower than the Fakaiil, but m 4 so lor 
gives two crops. It is cultivated in the same evanhei 
pallay, both as dry-seed, and as a transph e l cp 
is sown about the 11th of April, and the cr.:> r ;s rath) 
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iang scmine nigra. 
■, Phmcolus mungo. 
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■'(1 grows in. places where the 

The persons from whom 

; 


of land is in general cultivated once in two years only, 
rear’s fallow to recover its strength.; but in places 
where it receives manure,, or is much frequented by 
* j$f g iv es a crop every year. Whatever crop is to be 
and bushes growing on this ground are always 
roots, and burned, before the first ploughing, for 




ce the ground is ploughed two or three times be- 
oVembcr and the 12th of December. Between 
d the 10th of April, with the early rains, the 
with dung and ashes, and is ploughed again two 


the 13th of June and the 13th of July 
uiration, is sown broad-cast, and covered with 

ieh the clods are broken with a large stick. 
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d the clods are 
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Tne cultivation of the arable part of 
ro t ^v|ar the most neglected in this pa.„ „„ „ 

dort r vdrtajt has been imposed on it; which in 

*ws., that the clamours raised against that 


fiyation, are groundless. 
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>! Manure. and cow-dung are carefully collected for manure; and the 

■ "r ’"' when dry ahe! rotten. The quantity is therefore 

' rau ^> as nothing is mixed with the dung, to rot, and increase 
yf r l ** k * The leaves of every kind of bush and tree that is not 
|j§|p|lf dte, however, used as a manure for nee-land. 

Cattle of he 1 shte n^ti ye oxen of thiscpbntry are of the same form or breed 

in CV>tmfcftfe'.-and Mysore ; but they-are much smaller, s 
\ 'a-y A*e indeed the most dimimifive cattle that I have ever seen. 

, v J: ^g00f! tones' are ini ported from Comheiorc, generally when very 

; . ‘’ t! : Mr...Warden'thinks the native cattle very inadequate to. 

f t^te the laud properly; .and states, that upon inquiry he has 
b^ft^ed, that the produce of a heid ploughed‘with large 
9 double of that which has been tilled with the com- 
Malubar. . g v 

.V.V/ ^ .Vv ' ■ h. 

; a all huts contiguous to their houses the Puttar Brahmans 
comfevly keep four or five cows, and the farmers have generally 
oiie oiing. r o. When a mans stock of cows is-larger, they are kept, 
with itiita abouring cattle, in. a house built at some distance .from 
the at.u ii, of ftee-men, in the place where the slaves are permitted 
• to dwn isVhen the crop is not on the ground; for these poor crea- 
tuircs o oxfonsidered as too impure to be permitted to approach the 
Tquse (! ; sin>eir Devaru, or lord. The cow, m her fourth or fifth year, 

-has .her non* .alf^and generally breeds five'or six times. She gives 
miik «tbr fv, fourteen months, and is then dry about ten months 
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liis districts amounts to 39,575, and of tine buifa 
in all 51,337. The number of ploughs which these work 


14,433. It must be observed, that the fanners esti- 
ough to be- capable of cultivating 40 Forays of low 
probably including the small portion of arable 
iba) land which falls to each man’s share, in proportion 
extent of the low lands that he occupies, and which, 
ive labour, would add about 2 Porays to 
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giber of ploughs in tl 
of low land (Dhanmurry). Mr. 

K fs actually cultivated 738,460. 
ring one fourth of the low land 
; a year, to 613,205 Porays ; but it is probable, that 
l |d the extent of land producing two crops t tile 
y-er, on the data given is very small; in place of 
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proprietors 

. 

ts f situated in the 
Ani-malaya , awl Pali- 
1 Malay ala languages, 
res; but are ill 
•licet drugs for 
’ ‘ ' subsist- 


hey can procure fox 
five right of purchasing all t 
ig them with salt, and other ] 

food consists of wild Yams (Dioscoreas ), whkn mev ui»* when 
, . . y ^ b c 1 

lave nothing to gi ve to the trader for rice. They cultivate 
: small spots in the woods after tl ^ ‘ * A ’ ‘ • - ! 
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ccive the produce, and give the Malasir* hire., The articles cul¬ 
tivated in this manner are Rail (Cynosurm corocanus), Avaray (Do- 

ff 4 * Um) ’ “ d Tonda (Rkims t ahm c ' ,ns “->- SlW are also 
to cut timber anti firewood. In this province they pay no- 

I to dirt O’nvprn m -t I umirc morn- __ 


* x) JL ./ • ' 

th to the government. They always marry girls of their own 
vii , and never take a second wife unless the first, dies. Marriage 
is i, soluble, except in case of infidelity on the part of the woman. 


uch a thing happens, the people of the village assemble; 
I is well flogged, and returned to her parents. The hus- 
• receives her back; but any other person, that is in- 
y marry her. A widow may marry again; but a girl 
us arrived at the age of puberty as a virgin is considered 
and no person will take her for a wife. When a man wishes 
„rry his son to any girl of the village, he speaks to her parents, 
t hile both the parties are very young ; the father of the 
i ve her to the first suitor; and should the hoy die, before 
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- . ignorant, 

expected that any and 
present, every nun who chinoses to 



cut down a tree, and all the valuable trees being cut, whiit 
useless ones are allowed to remain and come to seed, the cc 
is, that in all places of easy access the valuable kinds ; 
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become almost entirely extinct. Mr. Warden thinks, that 
sent between four and live thousand Candies of Teak, i 
building, might be annually procured from the forests 
tricts ; but that could only be done by a large body 


be un 

■ ",yv 
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n expens 

en by the Company. The Candy of Teak 
easures 10|- cubical x 

Elephants. The elephants are a dreadful nuisance to the farmers wl: 

near these forests, and have prevented much land, formerly de¬ 
serted, from being again cultivated. A regular hunting of them, 
carried on from Ani-malaya to Priya+pattana, would be a great re¬ 
lief, and might he done to advantage if the Company could afford 
to purchase the elephants. 

iron ore. Near Colangodu four forges are supplied with iron ore. The ore 
is the usual black sand, and is found mixed with 

x. ■ ' ;; ■' „x x' ; ’/H' ■ , : p x .> ' 1 , ' ■ ' ■ 1 '' ' .. 11 ■ 

the river. 

Granite. An immense rock near the temple of Bhagaunt consists of a good 
grey granite, very fit for building; and indeed the temple is eon- 

st meted nf this sf-r-in t> TIip ,-if+hl.s ....+ 1.. m „1 


found mixed with clay in strata near 
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structed of this stone. The struct ure of this granite isevidently lamel¬ 
lar, the plates being vertical, and running east and west, as they do in 
Coimbetore: in some places the plates have a soft of circular disposition 














:a, they are wore (list in- 
g practicable to Separate 
Ihc rock here contains fewer veins of quartz than any granite 
niat I have hitherto seen in the peninsula. Although the plates are 
vertical, the rock is divided by parallel horizontal fissures that hi. ve 
a smooth surface, and which is frequently the case with aggiegat-; 
rocks in all the south of India. This greatly facilitates the cutting 
of stones for building; as wedges readily trot off large masses, by 

being driven in at right angles to the fissures. 

,5th December.—I set out, in company with Mr. WaJdel, lately Dec. ^ 


v * 1 v . btate cf the 

superintendant of the southern division of Malabar, whose .activity countr y. 

as a magistrate, while his office lasted, had procured him many ci.\c- 
... _ ,„ 1 ,a I,-.,..:. Ia.io' inf^effid this nnrfc nr the 


ifffl 


_ng the ruffians who have long infested this part of the 

country. Mr. Warden was so good as to accompany us to our stage l 
ntLacaday col ay. On our route we were joined by armed Naim, 
who said they had come from all quarters to protect us from the 
lians, who are mostly MoplayS. We saw nothing, however, to 
;se alarm. We first crossed the river which passes the south side 
and is a fine clear stream. We afterwards crossed the 
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same, after it had united with the northern river, forming one of g. 

the clearest and most beautiful streams that I have ever seen. 
r„wi nt called by Major Rennell Mangery cottay. 


The ford is 
The fort that was 

market at the place. The country is very beautiful; 
little hills, swelling grounds, and rice fields, which seem to bear 
but a small proportion to the high lands. These are in a very bad 
state of culture. Sesamum is the most common crop, arid it looks 
very well. Lacaday is in the territory formerly belonging to the 
Tamuri Raja. The remains of the fort are now scarcely discernible. 
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Sartos* At the first rivet ~ .. 

ija y and found the chief men of the corn 
ng for us with a numerous band of Nairte, 

_ -j an officer in a uniform resembling the L„., 

ery possible attention was shown not only to ourselves, but also 
to supply the wants of our followers ; and we were escorted by the 
officer’s party to Paryunuru, where we encamped. 

f rh.e Clnr.hr Ji/tin. tiSvsi ah inn ua Ifri trtAtmrn f nmnanV sik li#» rl irl 



The Cochi Raja pays an annual tribute to the Company, as he did 
to Hyder aud Tippoo ; but he retains full jurisdiction, civil and mi- 


litary; and his country is so far better administered than that more 


fully under the authority of the Company, that neither Moplaya ■ 


nor Nairs presume to make any disturbance. It is said, that this 


prince’s government is rather severe and cruel ; but with a people 
so exceedingly turbulent, a vigorous government at least is ne- 

pp«<s!irv : : 1 

AA./AA i 'A j" ''AA^' 'A- m■ ./v'-fs?iJ ! ^-;Si;'v;"'' 

Turbulence Both Naira and inland Moplays pretend to be soldiers by birth, 


tiv<» C <>a * an ^ disdain all industry. Their chief delight is in parading up and 
down fully armed. Each man has a firelock, and at least one 


sword ; but all those who wish to be thought men of extraordinary 

,, i i . 


courage carry two sabres. As every man walks about with his 
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are pleasant to walk ini being free from-12<z#to«« and other 
. TJie Teak, and Viti, or black-wood, abound in these woods; but all 
'■ thelarge trees have been cut; and no-care is used to encourage 
their growth, or to check that of useless timber. 

We were escorted bv many of the RAja's Naim, and were met y. 
** * » * » « ( 
by one of his officers of cavalry, well dressed m a blue nnitorm 

with white facings, and attended by two orderlies in a similar 

dress. They wore boots and helmets, and the officer had a gorget; 

the whole exactly after the European fashion. He informed us, 

that the Rdjd had been very desirous of meetiug us ; but that at 

present he was so unwell, that he could not: stand without 

/e, was merely complimentary. 
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has made tolerable roads through the hilly parts of tl 
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came to a vail 
the rice fielc 

from any rational vlet 
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■ sent by the li/tja to supply our wants. 

more polite or attentive than the whole < 

rfhceoil ^ t:ai ° Ur teats was a Colgum, or hous 
of Ma- It is a large square building, composed parth 

a " of mud. The greater part of it is only one si 
in some places there is an upper floor. It is ro 
mmmm totally destitute of elegance or neatness, but is It 

natives as a prodigy. Like the other houses of the com 
surrounded by a grove of fruit trees. Some Sepoys were 
duty,, the mud walls surrounding the house being consid 
fort ' . ■ f f /; . ff'f v if';'f..-- 

8th December .—-We went a long stage to A r " . 

country similar to that which we pas. 
are higher, and much of the mad is very 

the Raja we continue to receive every possible attention. Ndlaway 
has a small temple, hut no shops. >, . \ . 

9th December .—In the morning we went a short stage to Cacatlu, 
through a country differing from that seen on the two preceding 
days, by its hills being much lower, and covered with grass in 
of forest trees. Although the soil of these hills appears to he 
yet scarcely any part of them is cultivated '; but the pasture seems 
to be tolerable, the cattle, though remarkably small, being in good 
condition. The country is very beautiful f its round hills covered 
with grass -are separated by fine verdant fields of corn, skirted by 
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he death of his predecessor, * None of the Papas, or 
gy, go to Antioch for their education, and all of them 

\rfrr» in tli/r* r'nil n trV- Mv Visitor LVlldcrStood BO i&tl- 
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have been born in the country. My visitor 
gnages hut the Syriac, and that of Malaya/a. He 
latter; hut all the ceremonies of the church are performed in the 

Syriac. In their churches they have neither images nor pictures, 
but the Nazarem worship the cross. Their clergy are allowed to 
marry; my visitor, however, seemed to be not a little proud of his 
observing celibacy, and a total abstinence from animal, food. He 
said, that, so far as. he remembers, the number of the sect sec 
. *xi_nn» (ISmiiiiiiliiritr/ Converts. however. 


neither to be increasing nor 


occasionally made of both A/airs and Shanars; but no instance 


occurs of a Mop lay having been converted, nor of a Namburi , un¬ 
less he had previously lost cast 

The Papa says, that the Nazanns were introduced, 1740 years 
ago, by a certain saint named Thomas , who, landing at Mdla-pura, 
took up his residence on a hill near Madras, and which is now called 

IToiVorum rrlc rnrl u vnVfiaf: tO (jtichlih aiui iU 
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ChalUem, a place njjar ,-Vm 

litan has an account of all 

.* \ f ■ > ' * . * 

Thomas, with a history of the variou 
been-subjected to by the gfcveraii ^ 
would appear to have been' that itifl 

been so good as his word. 

of the'place says, that when 


r asarens , these people bestow on the 


jy ■ " s'* , 1 *• 

^ give them daily or monthly wages. He sard all 
are a very orderly, industrious people, who li 
hnd ao-nonlturr. 


aml agriculture. 

Ip the afternoon We went to the Nazareny village; which con 

'birfiMift'reentlai»1 v. disnnspd and full nf rtf»onlp Pnr an T« 


. on a beautiful rising ground. It is now 
although built of indurated clay .only, continue very.-fresh and^ 
strong. The alter is arched over with the same matefrals, and pos- 

he biirvinsr O'roimd is at the , 





From thence we went to Ckmgaut , where we embarked in a. c/utwa, o 
canoe, and went to the house of Mr. Drummond, the collector, 


L ~ ' ot W 
on 


■■ . the island Of 4 

who resided then at the place called by us Chitwa, but by the na 

ram, 

tives Shctuwai. 
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10th and 11th December.—I remained with Mr. Drummond at Doc. 10, n. 
Chitwa. This place is situated in an island, which is twenty-seven 
miles long', and in some places five miles wide, and which by Euro¬ 
peans i's^eoThmonly called the island of Chitwa; but its proper 
name is MaM-puram.. It consists of two districts, Shetuzrai t and 
Attyf-puram; and is separated from the continent by beautiful 
inlets of salt water, that form the northern part of one of the finest hiland navi- 
inland navigations imaginable. The soil of the island is in general gatIon * 
poor; and, although the whole may be considered as a plain, the 
rice fields are very small in proportion to the Parum or elevated 
JnnA wbirh rises a few feet onlv above the level of the sea. Water 


level of the sea. Water 
to a little depth ; there 


can be no doubt, therefore, but that with proper industry the 
whole plight be made productive. The shores of the island are 
covered with coco-nut palms, from which the revenue is chiefly 
derived. The whole is rented by the Coclu Rcijaoi the Company, 
at 30,000 Rupees a year. He possesses no legal jurisdiction over 
the inhabitants; but daily complaints are preferred against him to 
the collector, to whom he is accused of great cruelty. 

I here had a conversation with one of the Carigars, or ministers orthe TV 

, 1 nrt . * Tl ' * * ^1.. - ... .... «... fiio a.'firVlWc . 


of the Tamuri Raja, the person who manages the affairs of that chief. ’ 

He savs. that all the males of the family of the Tamuri are called 


or 


m 


all the males of the family of the Tamuri are called 


Tarnburans, and all the ladies are called Tarnbarettis: all the chil¬ 


dren of every Tamburetti are entitled to these appellations; and, 
according to seniority, rise to the highest dignities which belong 
to the family. These ladies are generally impregnated by Kamburis; 
Vox. II; 3 E 
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i who held their authorii 
that these <WW- had 


In cases of emergency, certain tnbutary or dependent ch.ets 
were also summoned to Wing their men nrto the fie d lhese clues, 
such as Pmm, Tnlapuli, MmacolW, Aycncmtd, hrmmnachery, 
and many others, acknowledged the Tamuri as their superior; but 
they assumed the title qf lltyjd, and in. their respective territories 
possessed full jurisdiction. They were merely bound to assist the 
Tamuri with military service. He never bestowed on any of them 
the title of Hqja, either in writing or conversation, and treated 
with contempt their pretension to such a dignity. The principal 
Colgum of the Tamuri is near the fort at Clmgaut; but at present 
he is absent on business at Calicut. 


it differs in almost every circle, 


: ‘ • ,T *’ 

t Pali-ghat, and is the Drv-mca- 
, v w sure* 

me every where in Mr. Drummond’s districts. By the merchants 

it is divided into ten Edangullies ; but by the farmers it is divided 

into Norm, which differ in almost every Dham, and vary from five 

to ten in the Foray. 

The Foray-candum, or Foray-land, is said, by the people here, to Land-mea* 
he nearly the same in extent all over Malayala; but the quantity 


proper extent ot a foray-can<lum is saui to ue sa rar ramus square. 
The Eanaeolu is equal to 28 inches and £ English measure J. and 
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A large proportion of it produces only on. 

•"-- i- :e? is always very precarious. The average produce of the whole rice 

lands in this district, according to Mr. Smee, is five Porays from 
nce*grovmit. one sown, or from one Poray-candum, which, according to the ex¬ 
tent lately mentioned, will make the average produce a little more 
than ]2| bushels an acre. But Mr. Smee deducted ten per cent, 
for contingencies, in order not to distress the cultivator ; so that 
the actual average produce is a little more than 1 3{- bushels an 
acre. According to the account of the people, every Poray-candum , 
on an average, pays two Porays of (Patom) rent; and the farmer, 
besides, discharges the land-tax. As this amounts on each Poray- 
candum to' l| Fanam, which is worth at the cheap season 1,-AAfePo- 
raysd rough-f^ ^ 
the tax is Mid: 


e, it. is evident that the Poray-candum, by which 


>to"o“o wavc, the Poray-candum 
Porays, besides what may be 
On consulting 


should on an average produce 5,Porays, besi 

supposed necessary for the trouble of tbe farmer. 

these people, they explain this by saying, that it is only the best 

lands that are rated in the revenue aecomptsat their true extent, 

.. n . .... 


mm 


auu umi oi uic poor soils live Poruy-candums are sometimes written 
•as one. In middling soils two Poray-camlums are rated in the reve- 
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k which I call dry-seed, Manner of 


ited-seed, and transplantation, are here in use. rice, 

dry-seed, the field immediately after the preceding crop has Dry-seed. 
orcn cut. between the l*tj> of November aud the 1.2th of Decem¬ 
ber, must be ploughed twice. Every month afterwards, for the five 


I® 


following times, the ploughmgs must be repeated twice, and at one 
f these times some ashes must be sprinkled on the field. Between 

he 11th of April and the 11th of May, after a shower of rain and 
fe_, ... „„ Pnrnv to 


a ploughing, the seed is sown broad-cast, one Foray to a Fomg- 


candum, ox £§■ bushels to an acre. Some farmers plough in the seed, 
H'liile otherscover it with a hoe, It then gets a sprinkling of ashes, 


" I'j"' h ,; ‘ 


the whole cow-dung being burned. The weeds are. removed by the 


urtiid one month after the seed has been sown; and at the same 
time, if possible, some more ashes should be given. After this the 
banks are repaired, and the water is confined on the field. About 
the middle of July the weeds must be again removed. The seed 
time is sometimes a month later than that here stated. The kinds 
- • ‘ j.cultivated are IVomtouthm, Velktty vuttum, :nu\ Erica- 

lay sanioau, requiring four months to ripen; and Jrien, which re¬ 
quires six months to come to maturity. 

The sprouted seed cultivation is managed here as follows. The Sprouted- 
nlouffhino- season lasts six months, commencing about the middle M ’ 
of May. During any thirty days of this period, the field is ploughed 
from twelve to eighteen times, and is always kept full of water, 
except when the plough is at work; then the field is drained until 
the water does not stand deeper than a hand’s breadth. At each 
ploughing, some leaves of any bush or weed that can be procured^ 
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\. fifteen in number, andyeq 


Transplanted The manner 


t piougning, a 
me ‘ cultivation, is the same as for “ 


PM^Rp 


depth of water. 




e same scast 

sK -transplanted immediately from t 
' into, that in which they are to b{ 
full pf worms, they are exposed for three 
littfe banks that separate the rice-plots; 
harden them, they are kept with their roots i 
are planted, the field contains about three 

■A 

[On the fourth day it gets nine inches, and ever after is kept inun¬ 
dated to that depth. Good farmers manure the field ten days after 
it has been planted. It requires no weeding, , 

Two crops. The first crop may he cultivated after any of these three methods. 

The dry-seed cultivation requires by far the least trouble, 1 
the early rains are copious, is equally productive with the outers. 

Of the other two, the transplanted rice is rather the most trouble¬ 
some; but, being most productive, it is much more commonly em~ 

. ployed. In the second crop, the dry-seed cultivation cannot be used. 

• On the (Bhanmutry)- low land no other article but rice is cul- 

- tivikted. •; • 

Parirn, or The only .grains cultivated on, the higher lands here are Carum . • ' 

vHoscahjang), JVul'mdu (Phusmlm minimoo % < 


in very small quantities. In the ’ 


fim 
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mgh they have not a depth of water sufficient to 

ie English, having been |f$ 
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l the 12th of May and the 11th of June, holes are 
r the reception of the young pahns. These pits 
inches) square, and the same in depth. They 
s distance from each other, in all directions, of 12 
feet 7\ inches. In the bottom of each pit is then 
y in which is placed a young palm, or coco-nut tree, 


her with some ashes and salt. A little earth is then put round 
the roots, the young tree receives a little water, and some thorns 
re put round the'pit For the first three weeks water must be 


given three times a day; afterwards, until the garden is three 
' 1 the trees must be watered once in two days. Once every 
must be put into each pit Between the 12th 

r, a trench one cubit 






season. 

I No vena oer, tne wtt 

are levelled. Every year nfte 
the trenches are renewed, and 
of ashes. When the rainy sea 
again* and the trenches are fill 
always folded in the garden, at: 
over.the whole. The 


. Between th 

P .. , , , . H ! S* WwHM -,y W 

XOpi of February and the 10th of April the grass that has sprung 


up hi the plantation is burned. - The young plants are raised from 

•s ,• 'v; . • ' 

the seed as follows. Between the 12th of June and the 13th of 
July, the nuts for seed are ripe. At that time a plot of ground is 
dug- to the depth of three-fourths of a cubit. The nuts are placed 
on this, contiguous to each other, and sunk into the earth three 
fourths of their height, the eyes being placed uppermost. The 
plot is then sprinkled with ashes, and a bank of earth is formed 
round it to confine the water. The following day, if no fain falls, 
the plot must be watered. After the rainy season is over, it is wa- 



11 


tered every second day, and once a month gets some'ashes. In 


three or four months the nuts begin to slioot. In three vears the 
young plants are fit for being removed ; and the nut even then 
adheres to some of them, although not to all. The gardens are not 
allowed to die out, and then formed anew, as in some places is 
the case with the coco-nut plantations ; but, as one tree dies, a 
new one is set in its stead. The coco-nut palm, after having been 
transplanted, begins to bear in from thirteen to sixteen years. It 
continues in full vigour forty years, and lives for about thirty years 
more, but is then constantly on the decline. 

When the trees begin to flower for the first time, a trial is made, 
by cutting a young flowering branch (spatha),, to ascertain whether 
\it will be fit for producing nuts, or for producing palm-wine. If 
the cut bleed, it is fit for the latter purpose, and is then ..more 
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trif on which no tax is exacted, 

, ■ 

trees, especially Jacks (Jriocarpm 
feraj. The fruit of the former 
:he natives* and has always a ready 


if&l 


aluable, a tax is levied on it, liie 
they are not saleable, and no. ta~ ,<s 
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most eonvt 


Tenures by 
\vhich plan¬ 
tations are 
kcM, 


leaf gardens; but every persoi: 
ines of the Betel (Piper Belief, and 
r ango trees, or any others that are 
>nce in three years the vines are renewed. A1- 
•ts of India the Betel-kqfM an object of taxation 
onsiderable and fair revenue, in Malabar no tax 
• hut this seems by no means to have been 
of service to the people ; as very large quantities of the leaf are 
imported from Goimketore, where a heavy tax is levied, and no 
drawback allowed. 

The quantity of Betel-nut and pepper that is raised on the sandy 
levels near the sea is so small, that for the present I shall defer 
saying any thing concerning these valuable productions. 

The tenures by which plantations are held differ considerably 
from those by which the Paddum , Dhanmurry, or low land, has been 
granted by the Namburis, When a man wishes to plant a space of 
Parum land, he obtains from the landlord a lease called Cuey Canum, 
which is granted for a time sufficient to allow him to have at least 
two years full produce from the garden, and often much longer. 
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r, or mortgagee, for 

fee. toget 
it amount 

.g^g-ee by tlxe landlord, wlvo wishes to 
"uerally deternunetflay arbitration^ When the 
and the sum due to the ( Cuey Canumcar) mortgagee has been de- 
' termined, the landlord either reassumes the garden by liquidating 
the claims of the planter, or he grants it to the planter on proper 
Canum, or fpll mortgage. In this case, the Patom , or neat rent of 
the garden, having been ascertained to the satisfaction ot both 
parties', the mortgagee agrees to pay the amount to the landlord, 

' after deducting the land-tax, and the interest of his claims; which 
arefhdh consolidated into one suitg called Canum, or mortgage. : 0 

In Mr. Smee's valuable survey, the trees producing less than ten Produce of a 
nuts are considered as altogether unproductive, and therefore it is nut 
proposed to exempt them entirely from taxes. Taking the average 
of all the trees yielding above ten nuts, the produce ot each is 
stated by him to be 33 nuts, I Confess, that. Mr. Smee’s opportu¬ 
nities of information were in many respects superior to mine, and 
his assiduity could riot he exceeded; yet I suspect, that he has very 
much under-rated the produce; and am induced to do so both from 
the confession of the natives, and from the appearance ot the 
bunches on the trees. His inquiries were attended with one great 
disadvantage; nafiiely, that they were avowedly made with a view 
to assessment; and of course all means possible were taken to con¬ 
ceal the truth; and to-diminish the value of the produce. 

When ArMd-B$g-Kh&n, by the orders of Hyder, imposed a tax Assessment 
on the plantations of Malabar, he formed an estimate ot their pro- 
dace; and then, having calculated the average amount of the 
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- & e produce of a tree is ' 
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on coco-nuts, 
has proposed to reduce- 
to his own estimate, the 
Fanam: now above the 


‘ of the produce, iu a 


e cultivators of gar 

vourable soil and climate, and yet are reckoned to possess by 
r the most valuable property that is in the country, and new plan¬ 
tations are forming in every part that will admit of them. I do. not 
see, therefore, why the people of Malabar should cry out against 

the tax in the manner they do: and l perfectly agree with Mr. Smee 

■ ’ 

in tin 


in thinking that the tax 


Say, that a man has a garden 
cording to Mr, Smce’s plan of 



40 trees, rateable ac- 
all those which do- not 
these, at 33 nuts a 
Smee, are worth at 
uce is therefore worth, 

Fanam m 10 
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us, im 
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_rs to me unfavour- The Negadi 
revenue, and injurious to the morals of the people. It 
exacted, either by suffering immense frauds, or by «**• 
carried on at a great expense ; while all the offi- 
and all the proprietors will be constantly exposed 
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tors as to make it worth their while to raise the commodity. I un- 
derstand, that the Rdjds of Tramncore have adopted a plan some¬ 
what analogous with their pepper, which in the, plantations of 

• grand articles of produce. In their, dorni- 




.Malabar is on’s of the g 


nions, they arc the only merchants who are permitted to deal Wi 


foreigners in that article. They take from the cultivator the whole 


v 


pepper produced in their country, at a fixed, pi ice, and dispose of 




it in the best manner that they can. The Company have ad 
in Bengal * similar management with respect to- Salt and opium, and 
even advance money to carry on the manufacture and cultivation 
of these articles of commerce; and no doubt the same might be 
done with the pepper, qoco-nut, and 'Bad of Malabar. I am. 
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” * f«n sell at from CHAPTER 

as oi a reran o! rou S .. ,w,.•** ! < us, ' as vdue of 

t, annually 1 Fanam for oil, an<l H t*V» •« 

, juii; sufficient to wrap round his waist. If he he give[1 thcrh . 

, cloth' worth 

gh rice. Old people and children get from 011 ^ y 
le above allowance, according to the work which 




perform. . , ^ 

m went with Mr. Drummond to Ins house at 

ich, for what reason I do not know, is called by the, 

or deadly forest. The town is a small p^ce, 

_ by Moplays md. Nazarens, is the .sea-port 

uzareny town named Cunnung Colung Curry. 

i __ K,r virtvffih thf natives remove 


wM 


r from their rice*giou“ us > «**v“ ... — • rai 

, an be drained. It is called Chakram, or the wheel, 

MIHW Jd in PUte XX. Figure 51. The arms of the wheel 
. • long, and M inches broad, >nd are confined m a case 
of p pjcs ? ,|nd supported by four felt (a b, a b,). Teat 
aa6 (b b) which is; farthest the., ^enteit oi i*Q 
placed towards the bank inclosing the field; so tliat 
I nf the segment of a circle (ccc), that lines Iw 
is-on a level with the top of the bank; while 
f the case' is immersed in the water;, it is evi- 
ea .. u n of the wheel moving from a to c will force 

. the opening bc> the volume of water contained between 
„ f i dc and the segment of the circle ccc. The wheel 
± 1 men, wl,o support themselves on slight Bamboo 
i jus h the upper arms of the wheel with their feet. Two 
h other, and. three Chakram, or 36 men, will, in the 
dear ten Pm** of three feet of. water, rhe ten ., 
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deal feet. , , - 

The Nazareny .priest (Papa) of Chowg 
me, that my wishes for procuring the b 
had been communicated to the metre 
say, that a copy of the chronicle would he sent 
Mr, Drummond, Do fortunately, I have,not receive 
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trom that quarter. The Papa denied tdi 
to such of their slaves as are converted ; probal 
the 
to 


Customs of 
the Nam in 
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the sect was rapidly increasing in numbers, and daily gai 
selyfes. In these points he differed in his account fr 
whom I had before seen. 

Having assembled the most respectable of the Nam 

the south of neighbourhood, they gave me the following account of 
Malabar. , ~ 

. customs. , 

The Nair, or in the plural the Naimar. 

Malay ala, and all pretend *r»,be born t 

rious ranks and professions, The __ 

or Kirit N^s. On all public occasions these act as coofef wl 
among ifmdm is a sure mark of transcendent rank ; for 
$ni can eat the food prepared by a person of higher birth th 
himself la all disputes among the inferior orders, an assembly of 
four Kimrtis, with some of the lower orders, endeavour to adjust 
the business. If they cannot .accomplish this good end, the matter 
ought to be referred to the Nttotburis, Ihe liifit lYaiifiitf' support 
themselves by agriculture, or by acting as officers pf government, 
or accomptants. They never marry a woman of any of the lower 
Naim, except those of the Sit dr as, or Charnadu, and these very 
rarely. Ihe second rank ot the Nairs are called Sadr a, although 
the whole are alloyed, and acknowledge themselves to be of pure 
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rs are farmers, office 
er marry any gir 
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officers of govern- CHAPTER 

- .girls but those of 

S i may cohabit with any of the low Dec. is. 
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,g cast, or their children being* disgraced, the 
are the Charnadu, who follow the same profes- 
superiors^ The fourth are the ViUiuni, or illliit 
ry the palanquins of the Ndmburis, of the R/ij&s, 
and of the persons on whom these chiefs have bestowed the privi- 
T —~ — : - T this kind of conveyance: they are also farmers. 

jyfeiW *.**<% Waitrtrnfti nr. fotf *maker&. who are 
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th rank of Nain are the JVattacata, or oil-makers, 
. - . ,, , ^ .. 


likewise farmers. The sixth rank, called Atticourchis, are rather a 
.I.... of people. When a Mur dies, his relations, as usual 


low class of people. When a No.xr dies, his r 
atnonw the Hindus , are for fifteen days considered unclean, and no 
one approaches them but the Attacourchis, who come on the fifth, 

. . 1 . ... 1 


wpipipii 
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tenth, and fifteenth days, and purify them by pouring over their 
a mixture of water, milk, and cow’s urine: the Attacourchis ^ 
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arc also cultivators. The seventh in rank are the IP ullucutr(t y wlio 
are properly barbers; but some of these also cultivate the ground. 

rank are the Wullutcvcitd^ or washermen., ot whom a lew 

tailors. 

. lowest ■ 

rank are the Taragon, or weavers; and their title to be considered 

ash his 


The men of the three higher classes are allowed to eat in com- 
n v • but their women, and both sexes of all the lower ranks, must 


eat only with those of their own rank 


Among the two highest classes are certain pensons of a supeiior Nambirs 

® 1 ’ , , t 111 «** 
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dignity, called Nambirs . These were originally the head men of 
Disarm, or villages, who received this title from an assembly of 
Namburis and Tamburans , or of priests and princes; but all the 
children of Nambirs sisters are called by that title, and aie con¬ 
sidered as of a rank higher than common. 
i II. 3 G 
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nors was great; but they exacted deference t’rojir 
with a cruelty, and arrogance, rarely practised, bu 
m their state of independence. A Mmr was ex pec tec 

cut down a liar, or Mucua, who presumed to defile him. ._ 

liis person; and a similar fate awaited a slave, who did not turn 
of the road asm Nair passed. ■/ ', \,y , 

The Naim have no Parohitas ; but at all their ceremonies 
Elleadu; or lowest of the Namburis, attend for charity (Dharm 
although on such occasions they do not read prayers (Mantra 
nor portions of scripture (Shtrarn); Namburi Mraknwm 

the Putteris or Gurus of the Naimar, and bestow on them 1 
water, and ashes, and receive their Dana, and other ki 
charity. 

The proper deity of the ■ Naimar cast is Vishnu ; but 
on their foreheads the mark of Siva, They offer frequent 
sacrifices to Marma, and the other Saktis, in whose temph 
Namburis disdain not to act. as priests but they pe 

no part of the sacrifices, and decli ne being present at the she 
of blood. The Nairs can very generally read and write, 
never presume to read portions of the writings -held sacred ( 
trams); but have several legends in the vulgar language. I 
burn the dead, and suppose that good men after death go to heaven, 
while bad men will suffer transmigration. Those, who have been 
charitable, that is to say, have given money to religious mendicants, 
will be born men; while those, who have neglected this greatest 
ot Hindu virtues, will be born as lower animals. The proper road 
to heaven they describe as follows. The votary must go to K&si, 
and then perioral the ceremony in coiiunemorafion of his ancestors 
at Gi/a. He is then to take up some wa^iy from the Mhdgirathi, or 
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u* it on the iniase of Siva at RamSmwa. After this CHAPTER 
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nd there he must wash in .|f|*fi.; 
Buscartmny, or pool. of. water that sprung forth at the actual 
presence of the god. He must always speak truth, add give much 
charity to learned and poor Brahmans . He must have no carnal 
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him to a total abstinence from the sex. And lastly, in order to ob¬ 
tain a place in heaven, the votary must very frequently fast and 

HI Fay. 

The Nears marry before they are ten years of age, in order that Sexual la¬ 
the girl may not be deflowered by the regular operations of nature; tc ' oun " 
but the husband never afterwards cohabits with his wife. Such a 
circumstance, indeed, would be considered as very indecent. He 
allows her oil, clothing, ornaments, and food ; but she lives iu her 
mother’s house* or, after her parents’ death, with her brothers, and 
cohabits with any person that she chooses of an equal or higher 
rank than her own. If detected in bestowing her favours on any 


low man, she becomes an outcast. It is no kind of reflection on a 
woman’s character to say, that she has formed the closest intimacy 


- ” 
with many persons; on the contrary, the Near women are proud 
of reckoning among their favoured lovers many Brahmans, Rajas, 


or other persons of high birth: it would not appear, however, 
that tills want of restraint has been injurious to population. When 
a lover receives admission into a house, he commonly gives his 
mistress some ornaments, and her mother a piece of cloth; but 
these presents are never of such value, as to give room for sup¬ 
posing that the women bestow their favours from mercenary mo¬ 
tives. To this extraordinary manner of conducting the intercourse 
between the sexes in Malayala, may perhaps be attributed the total 
want, among its inhabitants, of that penurious disposition so common 
among other Mhidus. All the young people vie with each other, 
who shall look best, and who shall secure the greatest share of 
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f ace of the 
country. 


injustice to the 

‘ would be subject to all the vlole 
master. 

In consequence of this strange 
cies, no Nair knows his father; and 
sisters’ children as his heirs. He, indeed, look 
same fondness that fathers in other parts oft 
own children; and he would be considered as an 
were he to show such signs of grief at the death oi 
from long cohabitation and love with its mother, he migl 
to be his own, as lie did at the death of a child of his sis 
man’s mother manages his family; and after her death his el 
sister assumes the direction. Brothers almost always live under the 
same roof; but, if one of the family separates from the rest, he is 
always accompanied by his favourite sister. Even cousins, to the 
most remote degree of kindred, in the female line, generally live 
together in great harmony; for in this part of the country love, 
jealousy, or disgust, never can disturb the peace of a Nair family. 
A man’s moveable property, after his death, is divided equally 
among the sons and daughters of all his sisters. His landed estate 
is managed by the eldest male of the family; but each individual 
Has a right to a share of the income. In case of the eldest male 
being unable, from infirmity or incapacity, to manage the affairs of 
the family, the next in rank does it in the name of his senior. 

I he Naifnat are excessively addicted to intoxicating liquors, and 
are permitted to eat venison, goats, fowls, and fish. 

13 th December ,—Having taken leave of my kind friends, Messrs. 
Waddel and Drummond, I went about twelve miles to Valkheodu >: 











i scattered a few groves of palms. The appear- 
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very inferior to that of the inland parts of 


mall open village, containing about 45 houses, 
i. Near it is a ruinous fort. It is situated in a dis- 

i Nadu , which belonged to the Pencturu Raja, Peneturu 
who were dependent on the Tamuri, and who now re- uy <- 
s Company a fifth part of the revenue. Being a man 
litres, he is entrusted, under the authority of the col- 
the management of the revenue. I was visited by a 
d the Manacalatu Rkjh , who crime with a Nam- 
ten Nab's, following his palanquin; He was a 
stupified with drink. He said, that one-half 
of his kinsman, had been situated in 
:md that they had been entirely stript 
to Travancorc to avoid Tippocfs 
s began to talk as if the Com* 
e remainder; but he became sensible 


minions. 




•has no very large temples; and even Religious 
ed to the great gods are of very miserable ' 


e are no buildings for the accommodation of tra- 


rted to the Sakiis are few in number, and 
vitli images of potter’s work, like those of 
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the sea-coast are many Meshids, or mosques, built 
These are poor edifices with pent roofs. 
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re an outcast tribe common in Malabar , but not nu- customs of 
reckoned so very impure, that even a slave will the Ntad,lt ' 
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ls, Hunters s 


rouse game ; and the Achumars, who hunt by professi 
Niadis one fourth part of what they kill. They gath 


s, but can neither catch fish, nor any kind of game. ' 


to their support, and they subsist chiefly by begging. They h 
scarcely any clothing, and every thing about them discloses want 

and misery. They have some wretched huts built under trees in 
...t' . uL:*i .—.- 


remote places; but they generally wander about in companies of 
ten or twelve persons, keeping at a little distance from the roads; 
and when they see any passenger, they set up a howl, like so many 
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o are moved by compassion lay down what 
ow, and go away. The JSfictdis then put what 

"tr»'abbutlllw 






the baskets which they always carry about. 
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Nitidis worship a female deity called Maladeiva , and sacrifice 
u.... • iin. . ^ 
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S ch. Whetf. a person diOs, all 

and bury the body. They have no marriage 
ceremony ; but one man and one woman always cohabit together; . 
and'among them infidelity, they say, is utterly unknown. 

A wretched tribe of this kind, buffeted and abused by every 

— . 1 subsisting on the labour of the industrious, is a disgrace 

ntry; and both compassion and justice seem to require, ; - 
ildbe compelled to gain a livelihood by honest industry, 
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eat together, 
extract the ji 
distil it into spiriti 
cultivators, porters 
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r office, called Tondan, 

,ed by the ZW« above thcGte 
s confined to an atte»tlance 
r receive some trifling dues. 


the laity, so far as 
ley are the crniy Gurus received by 
icate their time to prayer and reli- 
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swine, j 
Is tliat have 


e no objection to M „. 
f may also drink distilled liquors, but not 
’ addicted to intoxicationr 
n takes a wife; but ’ 


5 not so 


i nooi' families the\brotl 
nth her by turns. It eiti 
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save me u in mg expense m seveuu uuu IM .ges, u 
one of which is as follows; four Fanarns (2-v.) 
parents, a piece of doth given to herself, and a feast givei 
relations. Many of the women are thus unprovided with hus! 

' thing very uncommon in India; and, their remarkable bea 
posing them to much temptation, a great many Tiatis in * 
port towns are reduced to prostitution, 
marriageable-.after the age of puberty, 
former husband. Adulteresses'arc flogged, but not d 
\ : \ the* crime has been committed with a man of another cast. f. 

\ buti, njfho condescended to comtnft fornication with a Tiati, 

V v-;.v- %meriy have been deprived of his eye^ and the giihand 
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i conceramt 
coco-nut plan tat 
which they gave ought to be compared wit 


fraction between palms that will produce 


• the trees that would produce a good crop of nuts will produce 

trees give juice in the rainy season only, and even then in small 
quantity. Tliey agree with the farmer's in allowing, that trees 
giving juice are more profitable than those producing nuts; but 
the extraction of this liquor is apt to injure the palm, and, if con¬ 
tinued for three years, will kill it. The rent paid by Tiara here for 
twelve good coco-nut trees is one Fanamiox twelve months in the 
year. That paid for bad trees is at the same monthly rate, but is 
only paid for six months in the year. The proper management of a 


coco-nut palm requires, that it should be allowed to bear fruit two 


years; after which, toddy should be extracted from it for eighteen 
months, and never afterwards. 

When the spadix, or flowering branch, is half shot, and the spat ha, Calk , op 
or covering of the flowers, has not yet opened, the Tiar cuts off its 
point, binds the stump round with a leaf, and beats the remaining 
part of the spadix with a small stick. For fifteen days this operation 
is repeated, a thin slice being daily removed. The stump then 
‘ begins to bleed, and a pot is fixed under it to receive the juice, or 
Callu, which the English call Toddy. Every day afterwards, a thin 
slice is taken from the surface of the stump, which is then secured 
by a ligature; but after it has begun to bleed, the beating is omitted. 

The juice is removed once a day. If it be intended for drinking 
V-ol. II. 3 H 
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ncount, is kept here of the arrivals or departures or vessels 
mars); but in the custom-house books every article exported 
nported ought to be entered. The returns of these, which I 


Moplays , who says that he is descended from Alt and Fatima, the 
lauahter of Mahomet. Both the Tangul, and his sister’s son, who 
according to the custom of Malayala is considered as the heir to 
this hereditary dignity, are very stout, handsome, fair men, but from 
their countenances would not be suspected to belong to the priest¬ 
hood. The nephew is a middle-aged man, and at the jollity of a 
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marriage, a few days ago, exerted himself so much, that he burst a 


blood, vessel in bis lungs, and could not venture to speak. The 
Tangul was remarkably civil, and, when I returned his visit iu the 
evening, received me with great hospitality, and requested me to 
eat with him; a thing very uncommon with the natives of India. 
He promised to send me an account of the arrival of his sect in 
this country, and has kept his promise. It is written in Arabic , and 
is said to be the original from which Ferishta translated the account 
of this colony that is given in his works. The Tangul says, that 
his people are called Moplaymar in Malayala; and Lubbaymar at 
Madras; but among themselves they acknowledge no other name 
than that of Mussulmans. Being of Arabic extraction, they look 
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mpon themselves as of a more honourable birth than the lartar 


Mussulmans from the north of India, who of course are of the 
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as yet uncontaminated. They use a written < 
themselves, and totally different from the present Arabic, 
language of their original country is known to fe w of them 
HiPtr nr,acf., and they have never acquired the language of the 
‘ c 'h they live so as to speak it in decent purity, 
use a jargon as corrupted as what Europeans in general speak for 
Ilmdustany. The Moplays of Malabar are both traders and farmers j 
r ubhaymars of Madras confine themselves entirely to the former 
isiou. As traders, they are remarkably quiet, industrious 
hut those who in the interior parts of Malabar have become 
farmers, having been encouraged by Tippao in a most licentious at- 
4 ‘ 1 '~ , "' es > persons, and property of the Hindus, are fierce, 
oigoted ruffians. In religious matters, the Tangul is 
f this sect, and his office is hereditary. Mosques are 
)us. In each presides an Tindm, or Mulla, appointed bj 
He usually bestows the office on the sister’s son, 01 
of the person who last enjoyed the office, unless he should 
happen to he disqualified by ignorance, or immorality. Tire Tangul 
has some lands, for which he pays no tax; but the inferior clergy 
are supported entirely by the contributions of their followers. The 
late Sultan, who wished to make innovations iu every thing, did not 
respect this descendant of his prophet; but appointed another head 
for the priests of his faith in Malabar. This person, ca ,1_1 * ’* 
Tangul, resides at Panydni; but his followers are now m 
five or six families, and he has lost one half of the property tl 
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Dec. 15. 
Face of tbe 
country* 


Tippao bestowed on his new favourite. 

loth December.—\ went a long stage to Adanad. The country 
between Panydni and Ternavay, although higher than the sea-shore, 
is level; and consists entirely of rice-grounds', which annually pro¬ 
duce only one crop, and of which a great part seems to be waste. 
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|| but at this season most of it is occupied by tlry 
water is dear, an., the stream gentte; the fords are, 
however, bad, owing to the depth of water, which in most parts is 
' Gattley iu crossing it, must 




canoes almost tip to Pali-ghat. 

IfiniiMi-- * wife■ country like that near 

’$ dominions, and consisting try. V 

....... - bare hills. The vaUies produce 

annually two crops of rice; each having a perennial stream, that is 
applied to the irrigation of the soil. The roots of the hills ate occu¬ 
pied by the houses and plantations of the natives; and their , sides 
in many places have been formed into terraces; but these are very 
badly cultivated, considering the abundance of rain in this country, 
which will ensure plenty of water for any crop that does not require 
more than four months to conic to maturity* The soil, in many 
places of these hills, is very intractable, and consists of a kind of 
indurated clay, which, on exposure to the air, becomes as hard as a 
brick, and serves indeed all the purposes of stone. 

\dmad is no town, but is celebrated as the throne of the Atmn* Xainbvri 
hfvi Tamburacul or clvi i% ** *t a Tt **/*/»»»✓»»>o hmiwtAus* 
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of Malayala. Soon after my arrival I sent a me 
to know, whether it would be most agreeable to this person to re- 
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ceive a visit from me, or for him to come to my tent, i he answer 
wa-g, that he would be very happy to see me. whenever 1 was ready. 

- o . • * 


My politeness was lost on the Br&hman, who kept me waiting in an 
outer apartment until my patience was exhausted, and I returned 

«.i. _.. __ 1 .^ .... *l.a v A-P fl.n. *1 t1w*n SRllt to 
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d on a chair, whici 
discovered that he was 
when the most serious 
ants, however, were men « 

>rmed ; and from them the folio 
The presen t Tamburacul is descended i 

..who was appointed to that high digi 

' ayala and gave it to the Narnbur 
without male children, he ar 
tmily, and appoints him successor; but, if he hat 
course. Sankara Achirya, about K 1 *'^ 


Malabar, and made some reforms in the discipline of I 
W ..J 3L r„„.. , _t . .1 • 


was far from acknowle 
r of that personage, and the present or 




higher in dignity than the Sringa-giri 
Sankara Ach&rya , and chief of the & 
i, as 1 have already mention 
himself as inferior only to the it 
is treated with the utmost contempt 
whom is of a much higher birth than 
inion of themselves is attributed 
influencing the gods by their invc 

e po wer which they have, by means. 
of rendering an image the residence of j 
:hat while this country was governed b 
ed by th g Shvlun Rajfa, these viceroys were entirely 
ic AJvangheri TamburacuU, and did nothing —‘ 1 
means of the civil arm, carry their orders into ex 
the office of ll&ji'i came to be hereditary, by the appoint 
Cheruman Pcrmal > the Tnmkuregml still pretended to 
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wer was confined to the per, CHAPTER 
which is somewhat 



ings use. On this occasion, Dec> 15 ‘ ■' 


o authority to reject the neit heir. All 


ie ceremony ot rutapaysnacim. The Rajas 
,, to punish any Namhuri, farther than, in case 
line, to banish him from their dominions. 

; jurisdiction of the Akartgheri, 

; was always assisted by a council of learned 
% The book that they consult 

^.. MM Jt'rajjaschittum, composed b yVMaVyam, 

gods, who assumed the form of a RisM, and was also the 

... the eighteen Pur anas. The laws of Menu seem to be 

totally unknown to the Namburis, who all pretend to be baidikas, 
nor do any of them follow lay professions. Few of them, however, 
are men of learning. The only book on astronomical subjects that 
ould mention was tke Jolts Sdstrarn, which, from their 
work on astrology. They will neither eat nor drink 
Avifli tfcA TirAhmam of other countries, whom they call JPttitar, and '* 
5 r as very inferior to themselves in dignity. The 
others are equally proud ; and these allege, that Sankara Achdrya, 

lieir disobedience’ cursed the Namburis, and 
iw the- faithful Br&hmans, who adhered to his \ 
ncil. TbdJVhkiwy^Hke other Br&hmrn, -marry, and live with 

_ir wives, of whom they take as many as they are able to support... 

A Namburis children are also considered as his heirs. They do not 
ast on account of fornication with a Sudra woman ; and in- 
deed/in order to 
i,„ numeroi 
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deed, in order to prevent themselves from losing dignity by hecom- 
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the 



(j younger sons of a A r ainburt family seldom 


h the elder brother, and assist the ladies of 
■ of distinction, to keep up their families; 
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went to Tritalay, a small market (Bazar) of 40 Dec. 16. 
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tuated on the south bank of the river. It is inhabited 
ight by Tipp,00 from tine country to the eastward, with 
>f accommodating travellers by keeping- shops. This is a bu- 
i to .-which the original inhabitants of Malay ala have a great 
like. The place is situated in the great route between Pali-ghat 
>ne hand, and Calicut and Panydni on the other. It is, of course, 
i very great thoroughfare ; but the roads are exceedingly bad, 
or, rather, there is no road whatever. The country through which 
I passed consists of innumerable low hills, divided from each other 
y narrow vallies, which indeed is the case, almost every where in 
or the hilly country. 

17 th December. — I remained at Tritalay, endeavouring to obtain Dec. 17, 
an account of the agriculture and produce of the neighbourhood; U '® 

but found a great difficulty from the fears of the natives, who 
consider every, inquiry as being made with a view of increasing 
their burthens, and therefore wish to make their condition appear 
as poor as they can. ' v ’ . ' 

The most intelligent farmers here give me the following account Weather in 
* . 1 Malabar m 

oi the weather. \■ "T' 

In Canni ( 14 th September— 14 th October) they have strong 
winds from the westward, with a considerable quantity of rain, and 

much thunder. ~ ■ fhy'; T.f;f■ '■ 
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xlace the Vatunu AIL this month there are strong fogs and dews, 


* 

v—9th February) there is no rain, and 
less tog than before; but the dews continue heavy. The winds 
are easterly and strong, and the weather is coo). The Jack fruit, 
lied Ck'm. by the natives (Art&carpus integiifoiia), is rip©,, which 
ibout six. we'eks earlier than at Calcutta. 

- 

Ctimhha (10th February—-11 tbMarch) there are very strong 
easterly winds, but no rain, and very slight dew's. The weather 
bee 


In Mina (12th March—10th April) there is very seldom any 
rain, and most of the rivulets become dry. The weather is hot, 


Mangoes axe in season. 
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with slight breeds from the eastward. Mangoes continue in season. 

, 

In Mayda (11th April—t J th May) the winds- change to the 
westward, and there are four or five heavy showers, which are 
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, or as i t is also 


westerly, a 

f of the month, and these are sometimes accompanied 
L he heat abates considerably. loward the end ol the month 
become very heavy, and are accompanied by much 

(12th June— 13 tli July) the rains increase, with r 
and much thunder: the heat is moderate. 

!uly— 13 th August) there is less thunder; but 
the rains, increase in violence. There is 
lay, or even any considerable intermission from 

i 

a h August— 13 th September) the rains and wind 
_ ® . . . . 


tomewhat abate, and the thunder is moderate. 
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The low hills occupy a very large proportion of the country, and Panmba 


are clear from woods. Their sides are formed into terraces for the 


cultivation of hill-rice, Ella 


MI 


), and Shamay (Panicmn 


miliar c E. M.). The violence of the rain is such, that it would 
sweep away any thing which was sown on a sloping surface; and 
it is merely to prevent this, that the terraces have been formed. 
They are seldom so level, however, as to "enable the cultivator to 
confine the rain, and inundate their surface. The whole that can 
he cultivated has been divided into terraces; but that in a very 
slovenly manner, very different indeed from, the hills in Chiba: 
From the same field a good crop can be bad once only in five years. 
This kind of land is here called Malaya , or hill ; and is partly the 
property of the government, and partly that of the landlords (Jenm- 
cars). That belonging to government is cultivated by the neigh¬ 
bouring farmers, rent free ; that belonging to the private landlords 
pays them one fourth of the produce. 

Dhanmurry, or Paddum, or low land, 
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of 1 6 s. 3 d. The worst lam 
best. The people at;first wc 
land produced more time 
dum ; hut, by putting- a number of,questions tofl 
could not perceive.the tendency, they were soon — 
fess, that they had concealed the truth. The common interest of 
money is 12 per cent, per annum; but as money lent on mortgage 
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s% that tile mortgagees have no farther profit; 
g- considered the foregoing statement, they ac- 
Ptirnm for the first crop; and 7 for the second, 

9 Foray* of neat proceeds to the mortgagee > 
Mr. Drummond be right in his estimate of* the 
lis wilt make the produce of an acre in 
1 in the second? about 1.7 bushels ; and 

_^ to the mortgagee of abou t 1-f- bushel. 

i same ^ which cannot well be erroneous; the . 

1 i one crop on t? e worst land must be Foray* from 
ch will «*' ye ^hout 13 bushels an acre. During 

.almost whole of the landlords ('Jam- 

i out of the prc 1 * nt ' e ’ a ™h * m %*ated to avoid perse- 
They have now returned, and are [ n nominal possession 
• bat a? Iai0St ' these have been alienated on 
- they receive but a very smaM share of the 

|t country there are lew yoco-niit palras^ the, Plantations, 
ig too Mb' fbr being carried to the sea side for ex- 
are +K - ~ 
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mixed with jtiek, MVmo, orange, lime and plantain The 

ground that is applied to the raising of fne.se phi^fo$liMms>the best 
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it is called Pun&nba; and, when a tenant QCudian) \oays the 
ax, and advances^ Fmamtoh mortgage, Ur & Foray-^andum. 





expected to give any rent to the landlord (Jethnwrj. 
therefore of this land is worth to the landholder 
of rough rice a year, or about bushels an acre. 
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lis day’s route the quantity of hill-grouncl is very o-reat ai 
; a very small proportion of it is cultivated. Some of it; has so gent 
a slope, that it admits of being cultivated without being for 
into terraces. To judge from the thickness of the grass, one woul 
think that this ground was much more fertile than that of Coimbetore. 
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and although possessed 


though of* a cast Inferior to the Cochi Raja 
of less extensive dominions, was com.thonly:-reckoned, of 
rank ; which is said to have been owing to the superior prowess of 
his people. Ibis produced a confickenc j n themselves., which, when 
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Htjder invaded the country, proved - uinous . The Cochi 

and iir - - 
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quietly submitted to pay & tiibute, and sqj enjoys the government 
of his country; while tl>e pride of the Ta> mri rcJ - U sed any kind of 
submission to Hyder , and now he is reduce* to a cypher, supported 
invasion by by the bounty of tin? Company. Hyder i, person ins^| the 
country, but was soon afterwards called awa) by a war in the do¬ 
minions of Arcot. The Rajas embraced tbb opportunity and, 
» having repossessed themselves, held their land s f or seven years 
A Br/thmun nam«d Chinavas Roxv w as then sent against them, and 


drove them into the dominions of Travancorc. 


A. 


liter nine years of 


his administration, an English army came, and f 00 | < Pali-^hat; but, 
on the approach of T ippoo, was obliged retreat by Pahyani. The 
Rajas co ntinued i r exile until 1790; Vhen, a 1,-itlc before the battle 
of Tirumna Angady , they joined Colonel Hotly with .5000 Hairs. 
The second personage of the Taman's family now resides at Carim- 
poray, k Colgum , or palace, that is situated w?st from Cherupakhery t 
on tfoe banks of the river. 
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ore detailed. Tiiis account is taken from a. Sanskrit work count of th* 
d by the serpent Subhrammi, and illustrated by a commen- " ta,KT ‘ 
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eel ny a coimnen- 
ra. The year is, as usual, divided into six 
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Macaru and Ctimbha (12th January —11th 
i. In tills the prevailing winds arc 
i not-strong. There is no rain. The 
?es fall from the trees. ;:i 

y Second, containing Mina and May da (12th March—11th 
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called Vasanta Ritu . The weather is hot, with light winds 
2 westward, and a few showers of rain. The new leaves 
ton the trees. mM-U 


ic westward 
nit on the trfccsk 

third, containing Auduma and Maytuna (12th May—13th 
July), is called Grishma Ritu There are now thunder, wind, and 
rain; which, being all united together, though not very severe, 
make a great tumult in the.air. .ry Iri-A::] 

yi and Singhium (14th July—13th 


The fourth, containing Carcataca and Singhium (14th July- 


- — 1 - ' is called Varthit Ritu.. ^lb this the thunder, wind, and 
y severe. ".m 

fifth, containing Canni and Tulam (14tii September—13th 

i, rain comes both from 


sr), is called Sarat Ritu . In this 
the east and from the west. The winds are easterly. 

The sixth, containing Vrkhica and .Dam (14th November—11th 
January), is called I-Umauta Rita. In this there are heavy dews, 
but no rain. 

The first three Ritus form Utrdyana; in which the day-winds 
asterly, and the night-winds westerly; the latter of which are 
strongest. The last three Ritu* form Dahriiamiyam. in which 
the day-winds are westerly, and the night-winds * ’ £ * 
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<wi<.. File Chentmlril pass was reckoned the best ; but, owing to tue 

* * 

disturbances prevailing in the country, it has of late been neg- 
lected, and is now overgrown with trees. It might be cleared at 

- -' Hip 

districts there are roads, that lead to Dan 1 -Mtyakana Cotay, and 
• ’ ; • ani d it would be of great importance to commerce to 

oads cleared, ..as also the passes which lead up from the 
in Malabar., to the southern parts of Mysore. For 
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ive productions, the two countries have a mutual de- 
ent is chiefly accommodated by the circuitous 
and Pali-ghat ; but, if direct roads were opened 
ises in the mountains, we might expect, says 


a ,-w tm« ns Would spring up at the foot of every pass; that the 

^ . .. 11 r-* t . __ 


customs would increase; and that small Bazars {towns containing 
- - —ited, would be established on the different routes 


sen the passes and the towns on the sea coast. The Moplays of 
and country, hitherto a most troublesome race of men, would, 

.eir brethren on the sea coast, turn their attention to com¬ 
mand procure a field of exertion for their restless spirit, 

so often interrupts the tranquillity of the country.’* 
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pper end of this trough; m 
jh the heap, a man continually stirs it 
etallic sand remains in the upper end 
is carried to the lower end, and the clay 
and washed entirely away. The Mopiay 
ore by means of his own slaves.. At other 
r washed for the furnace ; and then what he 
sts him 10 Fatnams. Each smelting requires | 

•efore, is not quite &\d, the hundrcd-Aveight. 
r of metallic sand is small, in comparison rvi th 
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roof are built fcAVo or three furnaces, of which Furnace. 
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. ... be rendered more intelligible by means of the 
exed, Plate XXI. Figures 52, 53, 54. The furnaces 
vated out of the front of a mound of day. which is 4 feet 
.jml, and 5 feet four inches before; and about 7 feet wide, 
to back. The excavation made for each furnace is 
hes Avide, and 2 feet deep; and is dug down from the 
loutid to the ground. From behind, opposite to each 
relied cavity is dug into the mound ; so as to leave a 
v the tAvo excavations. For allowing the vi~ 
ff, there is in this partition a hole one foot in 
furnace is erected a chimney of clay, built 
ain sides, Avhich in two different places is strengthened 
s, lashed together at the angles. The front of the 
s of baked clay, two inches in thickness. Behind, 
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c. 2 feet H inches in width. The fn 

Smelting. Early in the morning, whcu g<air. 0 _. 

sand mixed with powdered charcoal into t 
so as to fill it up as far as the hole in its back part, through ivl 
the vitrified matter is to run out. The sand and charcoal; 
beaten, and formed so as to slope from the outer and uppe 
both toward the hole and toward the ground in " 
trace. Ihe hole is then well stopped with clay; a_. 
inserted at each corner of the furnace, for the p 
muzzles of the bellows. A row of clay pipes, eig!" ' 
is then laid on the surface of the sand, at rrgl 
of the furnace. Their outer ends project a liti 
and their inner ends reach about half way to tl 

as. By removi 


of the furnace is then shut up wit 
same are put in the outer moot 


stoppers, and looking through the pipes, the workmen iud: 
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v i—pen down. A great part of the charcoal which has 
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Mr. Kirwan, whohas not describe this of j 
It seems to be the Argilla lapuka Wall era T . 

the most valuable materials forbuikh It 
masses, without any appearance of strati(ficat 
the granite that forms the basis of Malay ala. 
and pores, a d contains a very large .quantity of ii 
of red and yellow ochres. In the mass, v^lti/e ext 
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ion, and. on that account pays a ^mall annual ..d > # : 
desirous to have visited the place;.but, the 
*- — c — : . T —with prudence 


treble confusion, - I coultl hot 


such an errand. The Ndambur river is a 
^ i«to the sea north from V 

hted by Mussulmans - -< 12,581 A 

minim - - - * 297 

diar Brahmans - A ~ 44 

33 


Ditto by Tiats - - - - - *'** 

Ditto by Mucuas, - - - - 608 

Ditto by people from tbe country to the eastward - 472 
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ty people from the country to the eastward - 472 

Total - 25,515 
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Iris evident, that Mr. Wye has not given the total number of 
mses, but only the total of those inhabited by the principal casts 
inch my queries referred. I imagine, that we may take the - 
number of houses to be, at least, 28,000. These, at the rate 
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Total animals of the cow-kind - 
the buffalo kind 8<?00. 

Number of ploughs 18 # 00(X 

® [ill 1 ? 



\umber of looms 329 
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From the number of ploughs, which is not likely to be exagge- 


rated, thee can fee little doubt that the native officers have con¬ 
cealed from Mr. Wye the real number of cattle. 18,000 ploughs 
KIKhI require at least 3d,000 oxen or buffaloes, to which must be added 
the young of both species, the Cows, and the cattle 


carriage and in mills. 
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mm 

are apparently correct ; and at their rate 18,000 ploughs would 
require 66, 840, in place of 53,727 given by Mr. Wye. 


require 60,840, in place of 53,727 given by Mr. Wye. 

nice land The Dhanmurry, Pcuklam, or low land in Mr. Wye’s circle is 
extent. .., .v.„ _ ..».,. 


stated, in the revenue accompts, at 1/0,400 Forays; of which, in 
the two districts nearest the Ghats, 5500 were last year waste. 

of the districts near the sea, and near the rivers •*» 

* ■ ■ .■*:.- 



are, in the rainy season, very lit 









y the Moplays. These atrocities raged most 
„abar years 970—97*; and were Somewhat 
•o by the vigorous justice of Mr. Waddel, then 
them division; but in the country iimne- * 
**,^Jk-puram,- they have again commenced, 
ailed fbMOO Poray-candums, stated in Mr. Wye’s 
» been cultivated, can have no reference'to the 
vhich Mr. Smee estimates at 472,113 Forays: 

ace two crops in the year, the Foray- 
3 3 1 4, 742 ; but this would be only 17 
igh to cultivate; whereas, by the ac- 
Fali-ghaf, a plough ought to cultivate 40 • 

>ray-candums. Whether the number of ploughs have been exag¬ 
gerated, or whether, owing to the commotions in Felater, Mr. Smee 
was prevented from surveying the'whole district, I cannot say; but 
it is evident that there is some error. The produce of the districts, 
as stated by Mr. Smee, cannot be well reconciled with the popula¬ 
tion, taken at the lowest estimate. Mr. Smee calculates the gross 
average produce of rice in these districts, deducting seed, at 
2,928,751 Forays; but 120,000 inhabitants would require 4,180,000, 
at the rate which I allowed in Fali-ghat. The exportation of these 
districts is not considerable; but we must either allow, that the 
number of inhabitants and ploughs is greatly exaggerated, or that 
Mr. Smee’s surveyed id not. extend to the whole of Mr. Wye’s dis 
trict. I am 
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AandS. j iuo, ujc jpcupic any, 1 

people are still willing to advance money in morlt 

. from his usi | , LMJIIIIIX,.. 

entirely absorb the property of the subject. It is trn, 
inhabitants of Malabar speak of Ryder as of a rapactc ‘ 

ion can be paid to what such people say, as fl.__, „ 

discontented with the government of the English, by 

»- -gi they have been indulged like sick children. To illustrate 

the matter more fully, let us consider what is usually clone, accord¬ 
ing to the acknowledgment of the natives. For the mortgage of 
what k in the revenue, accompts called ten ■ Forays land, and of 
what among the proprietors is called a hundred Palmm, being 
estimated to produce 100 Foray* of rack-rent (Fir-PatomJ, a man, 
who has money is willing to advance on mortgage bond (Canum 1 
300 j Fanams; and, after deducting the interest, to allow the land¬ 
lord one*fifth of the rent. (Patom). The mortgagee pays the land- 
tax ; and for the trouble of Cultivation, should he not occupy the 
land himself, allows the farmer a certain fixed amount in grain. 
This allowance is as follows. 
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is at least 44s Forays; otherwise nobody would be willing to ad¬ 
vance money on mortgage. Perhaps somewhat might be added 
for the trouble of the mortgagees (CanumcarsJ; but, consider¬ 
ing that they have perfect security for their money, ami that, 
as most of them cultivate the ground themselves, they have fife 
large profits allowed here for the Cudian, or cultivator, l am in¬ 
clined to think, that nothing ought to be added on that account. 

Mr. Smee’s estimate of the average produce of this district is 71- 

seeds for one: at this rate, the 242 P'arays,. which make the produce 
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Pillay, who had previouslyascertainecl theaveraj 
sown with one Foray i This mad e the matter j 
his officers were much more liable to corruption 
father; for he was very lenient to such offenders, 
bivision of la Velater there are a few spots of land, watered by perei 
mayunt' streams, that annually produce three crops of rice. The greater 
patt of the vailies give two crops: the first by means of the rain in 
the south-west monsoon; and the second by means of the easterly 
and of the small streams which wind through the vailies, 
n eed out upon the low grounds by means of dams. About the 
of January, these streams dry up, but the supply of water is 
"o bring the second crop to maturity The lower parts 
es arc called Ubayum lands; but the whole does not pro- 

; and in 
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two crops. T*— v* 


some places the water lies so deep on it, that one crop only can be 
procured. 
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;th part of the Dhanmurry, or rice-_ 
ler than that called Palealil is Parum, ancl in this neighbour 
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sual modes of cultivating rice are herein use. When Different mt- 
wn without preparation, the cultivation is called Podi- dvati^v 
ry-sowing* when, before sowing, it is sprouted) it is 
•sowing, or Chetu-wetha ; aud when it is transplanted, it is 

the months in which the crops ripen, the first is called Different 
sanni, and the second Macara* The first is the most productive, in c ‘ 0i " 
a proportion of 3 to 2; but, owing to its being cut in the rainy 
the grain is often injured. 

T the Palealil, or higher parts of the level land, the most common Wet-soning 


cultivation is the sprouted seed. When, however, any fields of the 
Ubayum or low-land come up thin, the young rice is pulled up, and 
transplanted into a PafealU fibM» and there still remains time for 
ro crops on the former. On Palealil land the following 
ice are cultivated. 


in Palealil, 
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a months crop. Average produce 5 seeds 
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Caruma - 
AriModun 3 
Tua Punarm 4 
Cheru Modun 3 
An Caruma 3 
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"^p 0 * parts of the level land, w 
3 1th of Tune plough 
inundate the ground, which in 
roust oe ploughed eight tiroes, the plough got 
each time, first length-wise, amt t 1 — *. 
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while kept inundated, and before I 
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manured with leaves and 
dung is given, and ploughed d 
with the feet; and about 


witn the feet: and about the 13th < 
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sown, the water being* two of /three, inches 
thirty days the. weeds must be removed 
without any farther trouble than confining the 
depth. The ears only are cut off ; and, the rain making it i 
sible to preserve the straw for fodder, the cattle are allowed 
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it on the ground. The seed is made to sprout 


baskets, and wetting it with water. Thrice a day aft 
from four to six days, it is watered, and is then fit for use, 
iiayim land On the Ubayum , or low level land, the first, or Garni crop, 

:i, «g general sown in the same manner as on the fields called Pakalil 
only the season commences somewhat earlier, as the lowness of the 
situation affords a better supply of water. When the ears have 
been removed, the straw is immediately ploughed in for the second 
crop, which is always transplanted. For this the field is ploughed 
five or six times. If the fanner be not pushed for time, he allows 
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from ten to twenty days; but, if the 
nearly over, he completes it in less than a week. After the second 
ploughing, the field is manured with leaves; and after the last with 
dung, which is ploughed in, and the seedlings are transplanted, the 
mud having been previously smoothed by the Uricha Maram (Plate 
XIX. Pig. 46.);. The fields are always kept inundated, and require no 
weeding. The straw of this crop is cut down close by the ground, 
and kept four days in a heap. The grain is then rubbed off with 
the feet; for the Hindus, on such occasions, make as much use of 
their feet as we do of our hands. Twenty days afterwards the straw 
is beaten with sticks, and gives some more grain of an inferior qua¬ 
lity. The seedlings are raised on a piece of high ground allowed 
for the purpose, and which pays no tax. Between the 14th of Au¬ 
gust and the 13th of September this is ploughed four or five times 
in the course of eight days, the field being in general inundated; 
this practice, however, is not always followed. The field is manured 
with leaves ancl dung; and the seed, after it has been prepared so 
as to sprout, is sown very thick. It seldom gets any water, except 
the rain, and before it is transplanted is often very nearly dead. 

Before the seedlings are pulled, the field .must be well watered. 

After one month and a half, they are fit for transplantation, and 
continue in that state for fifteen days. The produce of good 
Vbayum land is reckoned twelve seeds for the first crop, and eight 
for the second, in all twenty seeds; which, should one Foray of seed 
require only 33 cubits square, would make the produce of the two 
crops on an acre 123 bushels. 

In the f/bayum land, which, owing to too great a depth of water, Ubayun laud 

produces only one crop, a particular kind of rice called Cuttadai is P roduc,K S 
r ^ r * one crop. 

cultivated. To ripen it requires seven months, and its harvest is 
Macarn (12th January—9th February). It is always transplanted, 
and in good seasons gives 15 seeds, which will make the produce of 
an acre 6s£ bushels, if 32 cubits square sow a Foray of seed. 
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In Mr. Wye’s district, no • 

“ the Parumba, or hilly lands. * 
on the rice fields are occup.— 

“ma! 
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The higher parts, not too steep or roc 
or might be so; and, according ™ .- 

three, four, or five years cultivated for hill-r' 
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f,» . grass; and Mr. Wye does not suppose that it 1 

Dense of 
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ion pense of clearing. He thinks that on this 1< 
ic f toa - of cotton might be introduced, by furnisl 
seed to distribute. He thinks that the € 
example, by cultivating a small spot in eac 

natives in the manner in which new articles might be managed. 
The expense would be trifling. He thinks that, if the natives knew 
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(IIolcus sorghum), Dhal (CyUsns aumm 
m ww . y (Bolichos htflorus), and other dry grains, might be 
, w M l saw a field which Mr. Wye had sown with hill-rice mixed Dec ' 20 ’ S1 ' 
with Bourbon cotton seed. The crop of rice had been very good; 
hut, owing to his absence at the time, the weeds had been allowed 


to choke many of the cotton plants. Such of them as had struggled 
through were very thriving and productive. There can be no 
doubt, but that in this manner a very good crop of cotton might be 


obtained, if pains were taken, after the Tice has been cut, to keep 
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down the weeds by ploughing or hoeing. I have, however, some 
doubt, whether the cotton crop would equal in value that of Scsa- 
now always follows the hill-rice. Although the whole 
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of the Parum, or hilly land, is private property, no one here prevents 

the cattle of his neighbours from feeding on his ground, or any person 




that pleases from cutting grass. The people of the country say, 
that it is customary for the landlords to grant hill land, free of rent 
for six years, to any person who will clear away the trees oi bushes, 
and form terraces. Afterwards, when cultivated, it pays a rent to 
the landlord, but no land-tax has been exacted. The best soil on 
these hills is a red clay, like the soil used for Ragy in Mysore. 
Ella or Sesamum is always sown immediately after the hill-rice has 
•' been reaped j but, as this second crop is precarious, some fields are 
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sown with iLllu atone. 

For the Modun, or hill-rice, the Purum is ploughed three or four IM-nce. 
times between the 14th of July and the 13th of August. After¬ 
wards, for eight times, it is ploughed once a month. Between the 
11th of April and the 11th of May it is ploughed fouv or five times, 
and before the last is manured with ashes and dung. At the end oi 
this period, the seed unprepared is sown broad-cast, and covered 
with the plough. When the rice is about a foot high the weeds 
ought to be removed by the hand; but in general this is much neg 
lected. In ninety days it is ripe. The ears are then cut, and the 
straw is immediat ely ploughed down for Sesamum. 
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but, in fact, a great many of the 

being Mussulmans, they will seldom give m __ 

bill-rice is an extremely precarious ci'op, and five seed." 
a good return; but this, if Mr. Wye he xiarht in - 1 
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square a Poray-cttndum, is SO bushels an acre; and as . 
in when that article is scarce and dear* it. sells ver 
sixtieth of a Foray of Ellu seed is required for a Poray-ca 
and 24 seeds is a good crop; which makes the produce 2 7 4 ~ bi 
an acre. ■ ', •. h). 

The Shamay is sown in the plantations, or in the ground that 
ser ves tor raising the seedlings of rice for transplantation. This 
requires four or five ploughings. The seed is sown about the be¬ 
ginning of May, and is covered by having bushes drawn over the 
field. There is no regular Warrum or rent for 8kpmy, but the 
landlord always gets some share. It ripens in 6’Odays, and produces 
very little; but it is ripe at a season when grain is always scarce 
and dear, and keeps the cultivators alive until the rice harvest. 
Iraprovi- The people of Malabar are indeed very improvident. As soon as 
hatiVes°of ie the rice harvest is over, in order to drink and feast, they sell off 
Malabar. t l,eir grain at a very low rate; and seven or eight months after¬ 
wards their stores are commonly exhausted, the price of rice is 
doubled, and they are reduced to eat many things which, while 
rice was in plenty, they would not taste. 

Plantations. The ground for plantations of palms, fruit trees, pepper, Betel- 
, ./• 0 _ , , ^ ^ . . * lt 



leaf, &c. must be free of rocks, and near a supply of water. It pays 
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lS) »pon a .»dcaHea^^-^ 3 o, ? ;. 
mrpose. Accord mg* to the size 
M,«.vw ..'om 30 to 50 Fanams, forms the plan- 
;pense; and for two years after the garden or 
s productive, in order to reward him for his 


jives the whole profits. Afterwards lie continues to 
6 arden; and for his trouble, and for the interest of 
y advanced to the landlord, and expended in forming the 
i, he receives one half of the produce. At any time, by 

ilanted. 


trees is fixed by long custom, and must be very nearly the real 
;nse incurred in bringing them to maturity; otherwise no man 
Liid be so foolish as to advance money, or form plantations, on the *• 
ure called Cuaj Ccmum. A Betel-nut palm ( Areca) is valued at 
■ee-tenths of a Porau of rice, worth about half a Fanam ; a Jack 


tree (Artocarpus intcgrifolia ) is valued at % Fanams; a coco-nut 


palm (Cocos) at 1 6 Fanams ; a tree covered with pepper vines at 5 

__ * mi -rf . i i i *rr* * tw_ _ _-4.1^ I ¥?*, 

Fanams. These Ft 
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x'anams. These Fanams are the old Vir'-Rhya Fanams, worth £ Ru¬ 
pee, or about 6d. 

Before the Mussulman invasion, these gardens were to the land- jfegadi, or 
i-rrls a vp.rv valuable nronertv: but. when a tax was laid on, it was * ajv ‘ 


lords a very valuable property; but, when a tax was laid on, it was 
supposed to exhaust almost the whole of the landlord’s share; and, 
•where the garden is held by the tenure called Cuey Canum, he gets 
only from one to three Fanams yearly from the Canumcar , who pays 
the taxes. The plantations in Velater are on the decrease, which, 
like.all other evils in Malabar, is usually attributed to the taxes, 
but it seems to me without justice. In the other districts under 
Mr. Wye, the plantations are increasing, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the tax is more oppressive in the one than in the other. 
Besides, although the tax, no doubt, bore excessively hard on the 
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tile plantations. 

ixlucg of The trees most commonly planted in Velaler are, 
garden. {Areca}, and Jack (Artocarpas integrifolm). Betel-la 

is raised in a greater quantity than is consumed in the 
but it is all in the stnall way ; every garden has eight or ten vines, 
for which the occupant pays nothing. Here are also many of the 
Brimpmna, palms called by the natives Brimpanna, the Caryota urem of Lin- 
n ®u9. Its leaves are the favourite food of the elephant; and the 
palm wine most commonly used here Is extracted from its young 
spadis, or flowering shoot. The Jagary prepared from this juice is 
inferior to that which is prepared, from the juice of the coco-nut, 
hut superior to the Jagary of the Brab, or Borcmus . The natives, 
however, for drinking, greatly prefer the palm-wine of the coco¬ 
nut tree, but it is expensive. The seeds of the Brimpanna are 
planted, but it pays no tax. In general, it pushes out only one 
spadix annually - but that is so productive, that the Tiars pay yearly 
a Fanam for liberty to extract the juice of each palm. When this 
is old, and has become unfit for producing juice, it is cut; and the- 
- heart of the upper quarter of the stem is converted into a kind of 
sago,-which the poor eat in the scarce season. This heart is divided 
into small pieces, and is exposed for five or six days to the sun. 
The pieces are then beaten in a large wooden mortar, like that used 
for removing the husks of rice. By this method a powder is sepa- 
rated from the stringy part. This powder is dried for another day 
in the sun; and in the evening, to separate some remaining strings,. 
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- -1 -uik curdled by having become sour. 

n the southern division of Malabar, the cul- Black pepper. 
.XV r v. ri ,er (Piper nigrum), owing to Tippoo's having 
ines, is much less than it formerly was; but it is 
and may produce 800 Candies of 640 lb. each, and 
) Rupees . All the gardens are small, and all 
>ther property. In June, July, or August, the 
dtivators, and advance them money, on 
or February the cultivators shall deliver 
iven place. The money advanced is in pro- 
f the cultivator. If he be pressed for money, 

. r „ im af ■ tlje value wiil be S iven * In otlier case f> 

whore the cultivator is not so necessitous, the money advanced is 
the true value of the pepper. T.he condition oi the bargain 

_such, that, if the cultivator does not deliver the stipulated 

* quantity of pepper, he must pay for the deficiency at the Calicut 
r»r! re. which is considerably srreater than the common rate of the 




ch is considerably greater than the common rate of the 
• _ts of the province. The advance is frequently made in 


cloth or other goons; but most commonly in - old Famms, worth 
i Rupee. There are, however, several men, chiefly of the Moplay 
cast, who are prudent enough to be able to wait for their money 
until the nreduce of their gardens is ready for delivery. These, in 
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general, let their gardens on TW 

fact nothing more than a superintendant for the proprietor, who 
furnishes every expense, and allows a small per centage on the pro¬ 
duce for the support of the tenan t . The traders who make the ad- 
-.to the farmers are mere factors for the merchants residing 


i, where the cultivator is in 


jreat towns, who furnish them with goods and cash 
ances, and who have them in as great subjection as they 
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epper would be, to allow the pro 
-'* ' „ *•' 

leu of revenue, at a certain fixed rate, which, ' 

t exceed 100 Rupees a Candy. The average pri 

erchants to those not in distress is 125 Rupees ; 
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ofiate it lias cost the Company much more. Those who could 



ose of their pepper to greater advantage than the Company's 
might sell it as they pleased; by far the greater part o 
however, go to the Company; which would gain considerab 


could be put to no inconvenience, by the plan in the soothe 
district, where the amount of the revenue always greatly excee 


the value of all the pepper produced. In the northern districts it 



ceeds 


might perhaps, at times, be inconvenient for the Company to ad¬ 
vance money, and the value of the pepper exceeds the amount of 
the revenue ; but even there the pepper, to the extent of each 
man’s land-tax/ might be received, at a fixed price, which, if fair 
and reasonable, would effectually protect.the industrious cultivator 
from monopolists, whose influence has' been known to affect even 
the commercial interests of the Company, 
be Mr. Wye thinks that it might be very advisable for the Company 
£hewhole°of to P urc hase the whole of the pepper raised in the province, and to 
make advances to the poorer tenants who may be in need of such 
Whatever the Company did not want for their own 
immediate commerce, might he sold by public sale at the great 
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rcumstances, make no considerable difference in its value; 
ving it by the collectors, therefore, would be attended 
able, and require no particular skill, I have already 
lentioneci mis, as one of the means that might, be adopted to ob- 
iate the difficulties thatmust always attend a tax which is imposed 
pon plantations by the number of trees that they contain. I have 
i nay possession a manuscript concerning Travancore, in which it 
is stated, that the Kent Rem Rtijd, in the year 1757, having re- 
----- J ™ne assistance from the English, was willing-to favour their 

this occasion Mr, Spencer, the English chief, took 
.. ...___.in.. +u„ 
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^u, ji the pepper prod acedia the dominions of-that prince, 
’ - 1 was no land-tax, but where the R&jd monopolized all 


am 


:r, and gave the cultivators a fixed price for whatever 
they could raise. As the pepper trade of Travancore has always 
’ ' * -^ we may fairly infer, that this 
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is the way in which a tax may be levied from it with the greatest 
advantage to the extent of cultivation. The whole pepper raised 
in the dominions of Truvancore amounted to 11,752 C-andics. for 
this the Rtiia gave to the cultivators 30 Rupees a Candy, amounting 
to 3,32,561) Rupees. The amount of the sales, even .including- 2000 
Candies that were given to the English Company at the low price 
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. Wye’s st 
collected, and 
details would show that 
in the districts under Mr. . 

Chiefly in the interior parts of t 
have prevailed; and this confirm „ 
these disturbances chiefly, and not to t 
in many parts of Malabar are on the dw,,. v .— 

This seems to be a country well fitted by nature for rearing Cattle ana 
cattle ; but no place, in fact, rears worse, or fewer. The lulls over foddu ' 
a great part of Malabar are clear of wood or bushes, and in the 
rainy season produce a thick coat ot grass, which, as d ripens to¬ 
ward the of ilifair season. and is then about a cubit 
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wa»» v m »v 6 »u.^ ■wrzxr>. is tlien about a cubit 

high, is fit for making hay. By the natives this is entirely neg¬ 
lected. Some of the grasses are indeed very coarse; but Mr. Wye ' 
has made good hay from one ot the species, which I take to be 
Dr. Roxburgh’s Ischamum gemuiatum. It grows very commonly, 
and with a little pains might be made universal. At present, there 
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until the end ot May upon the straw ot Uie second or smauest crop 
of rice. The straw of the first crop, owing to its being cut in the 
rainy season, cannot be preserved. If hay could be collected, or it 
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Every where in the interior part, of Malabar a prodigious incon- WantoTan- 
venience is felt, from the want of Basars or markets, A little k ' t ’ 
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fled to .T-ravancore, the whole was seized, and vaiuea at i-- 

rent. : By some error in the accompts, every Patom (portion equal 
to the quantity of seed sown) of rent was valued at a Fanarn; which 
beiii" more than its average value, the farmers would not have 
cultivated the gtound, had the rent been deniaiKled in money. It 
has therefore been taken in kind, as is usually done by landlords 
when they receive rack-rent. Last year the Company found a 
considerable deficiency from the amount rated in the public ac¬ 
compts, although the grain was kept until the clearest season before 
it was sold. A man has this year undertaken to pay the whole in 
money, on condition that the instalments of payment are made at 
favourable seasons. He is enabled to do this, by letting the ground 
to the most advantage ; whereas the government allowed the far¬ 
mers 100 seeds for every ten-poray-land, and agreed to receive what 
was given them as the remainder of the crop, in which, of course, 
they were enormously defrauded. The farmers of Vemtia-coiay 
make annual agreements for their lands, and frequently change 
their possessions; but no rice grounds are unoccupied. 

I observed one of the machines for raising water called a Fatam, Yat . 

which was made on a better construction than those above the Malaya 
Ghats. It was wrought by one man, who stood on a plank running 
parallel to the lever, and placed on one side; so that the side of 
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the lever passed parallel to his face, and he was in no danger of 
being hurt by the bucket coming up between his legs, as happens 
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tom exile, has not visited the 
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-arumba land .nay be divided into V-, os 
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zn IS fit for plantations, Tliis kind of mm ma. 
ford, when cultivated for ginger, tur-,, . 

tier articles that are not taxed: the rent 

.. „ _ ..every Foray-candurn, of which ttiue-twerity- 

fourths go to-government as .land-tax. The second kind is land 
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•near the villages, which is Cultivated once in three years for hill- 
tic; e, Seihinunty stnd Sharnay (Panicum initiate). It pays the same 
tent as the first kind, and the same share of this is taken as land- 
tax. The third kind is cultivated in the same manner; but, on 
account of its distance from the villages, poverty, of other caused 
such as the officers who valued it having been corrupted, if paj’$ 
no taxi Ttt the landlord it ought to pay ;t fifth part of the produce ; 
but some farmers refuse to give more than one seventh. 

‘I here examined the cultivators concerning the manner of raising Cultivation of 
the pepper vine. They say, that it does not thrive where planted 
close together; and therefore every man, in the garden near his 
house, has five Or six trees only, which are intended as supports for 
this valuable plant. The Mango tree (Mangtfera) is reckoned the 
best for the purpose, and its fruit is viol injured by the pepper. 

The Jack tree (Ariocarpiis iritegrifbUa) is sometimes employed; but 
its fruit is diminished in quantity, and .is said to be injured In qua¬ 
lity, tile pepper communicating its . flavour. This circumstance I 
have heard confirmed by Europeans ; but I confess that I am still 
sceptical. 
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ce, is formed to confine t K “ m ’ 


shoots of the vine, in proportion to the size of the tr 
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down within the bank, and with two or three inches bf “ 
standing up against the trunk. They are then covered j 
an inch of fine mould; and, if any length of time occurs with 
rain, they must be watered; but this is seldom required. f 
shoots are about a cubit long. As the vines grow, they must 
tied up to the tree, and rank weeds must be pulled up from near 
their roots. In the hot season they require to be watered with a 
and at the commencement of the rainy season some leaves, 

, and dung, must be spread on the ground near their roots. 

;e pepper vine begins to bear at six years of age; i,a four years 
more it is in full perfection, and continues so for twenty years, 
when it dies. The young amenta begin to form at a feast called 
/vmmdaray iV etvellg , which is accompanied by a certain cottfunc-f 

iodof which none but aSfrafmtfWs cun i-<ui 


tion of the stars, the period of which none but astrologers can tell. 


It happened this year on the 17th of June. The beginning of the 

idered as 


rainy season may. therefore oc eousiuereu as we rtowering tune or 
the pepper. When the fruit is intended for black pepper, it is not 

fl .1 Imrf?/! tn rinAii > . Tint in prtlk/'fftrl '-ivirAism er* caah L... ... 


allowed to ripen; but is collected green, so soon as the berries 
become hard and firm, which happens between the 13tb of Decem¬ 
ber and the 11th of January. As the amenta come to a proper 






lie* The vines in this case are very 
apt to die, and in this province little or none is now made. 

The soil most esteemed here for pepper is red, and contains small Tenur - -* 
stones. When a man wants to make a garden, he gives on a niort- 
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gage bond (Cuey Canim■) from. 15 to 40 Famms to the landlord for 
three Poray-eandums of a proper soil; and pays annually one Fanam 
for each Poray-candum, should he raise nothing in his garden but 
ginger, turmeric, plantains, Mangoes, or the like: but out of this 
the landlord pays the tax. Should the mortgagee plant any Jack, 
Betel-nut, or coco-nut trees, hr pepper vines, as soon as these come 
into bearing, he must give an eighth part of the produce to the 
landlord, and pay the land-tax, which on pepper vines is 3 Fanams 
for every tree. This is only to be understood of the largest trees, 
supporting ten or twelve pepper vines. In the revenue accompts, 
a sufficient number of smaller trees are written as one, to make the 
tax equable, and not heavier than.at the rate of three Fanams for a 
tree of the best quality. The three Fanams paid for the land-tax 
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are new, of which 3-} are equal to l-^Rupee. But all other Fanams 


mentioned among the farmers are old, and equal to £ Rupee. 
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- ..... r ~.._be thought too great an alios 

i‘ally producing pepper with vigour is, howev< 
k,a conceived aS producing that quantity. This 
the best; and; ill the revenueaccompts, four, or 


ritten as one, as I hkV£ before mentioned ; still l km at a 
!plain the very small quantity of produce stated by 
as the average of the trees in the southern and middle 
ialabar , After rejecting' all trees covered with old o 


\ southern division alone, and which that gentleman has 
ortunities of knowing: this he stated, in round fttUn* 
;00 Candies of 640 lb. Now the whole productive pc 
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ant to only 45,803, arid at his average rate of produce 
i -t'H Candies. By Mr. Wye’s estimate of tire e xport, 


t certainly to give more than 13 
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produce, apd a small ground-rent lor the garden. It 
,, m uo aw'n, that the principal evils attached to the cu tivators 

arise from their own want of prudence. , . 

•Farmers of prudence and .substance, . such as the Mopteys mostly 
are, receive no advances; but, when, their pepper is,fat for market 
sell it to the best advantage,- and deliver it at the sea-port towns at 
from S4 to S5 old Hir'-Raya F&nam a Totem, or at from l fit o ^ 
Rupees & Candy of 640 lb. The case, however, is very different with 

most of the Hindus, who in Malal 


Between the 12th of June and the utn m ’ 

man traders come from the coast, and enter into written agre .- 
meiits with those who are willing to receive advances. ? cu i~ 
vator agrees to. deliver a certain quantity of pepper, for which the 
trader pays down immediately from 13 to 1 Sfanms 
from fijito 76 Rupees a Can dp. Should the cultivator, at the ciop 
season, be unable to deliver the quantity for which he contracted, 
he must pay far the deficiency at the market -price, which is gene¬ 
rally ISO or 125 Rupees a Candy. As he is seldom,or never a e to 
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reckoned the best. Between the 11th of April and the 1 
the garden is dug with the hoe, and formed into ridges, one cubit 
broad, one cubit high, and one cubit distant from each other, their 
sides being perpendicular. Two rows of the cuttings of ginger, or 
turmeric, are put in each ridge, and slight^ covered with earth. 
The plot is then covered with hushes, to act as a manure, aud to 


a off the sun. Between the 12th of June and the 13th of Jul 


the shoots appear above ground; and ten days afterwards the stems 
of the bushes are removed. Between every two rows of the plants, 
small twigs of trees are then put lengthwise and across, and weeds 
are removed by the hand. Between the 18th of December and the 
nth of January, both roots are fit for pulling. Those intended for 
replanting are mixed with a little red mud, and immediately buried 
in a pit. ' ■ v -'" ■ 

The ginger, intended for sale, is scraped with a knife to remove 
the outer skin; and, having been sprinkled with the ashes of cow- 
dung, is spread out on mats, and dried eight or ten days ; when it 
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The turmeric intended for sale, immediately after having Vseen. 
taken up, is boiled a whole day in water. The pieces that a?*n large 
are then split, and for five or six days the whole is expose^ <> n mats 
to the sun. 

In the gardens and plantations toward the sea coast of the southern Cyeas.. 
parts of Malabar, a species of Cycas, called Indv< by the natives 
(Todda Panna Mart: Mai :), is very common ; b u t it grow r s sponta¬ 
neously from the nuts that accidentally fall. T^ e nuts are collected; 
and, having been dried for a month, in tine sun, are beaten in a 
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upa-nada is a plain, 

>>rth and south, 
leionging to the Tamur't, e 
the Farupa-mdu Jlajk 

chief extended in a M 
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Calicut to Tannort,. 




of those who i 
e border, well filled with c( 
active. Between this and 




came to Vay-pura, which in our ma 

-.P»«l With that at Madras, the «.rf on this coast is trifling, 

and, except, where rocky head-lands run a little way into the sea, 
of any kind might, without danger, land on every part of the 
. I met people tracking boats along the shore, and observed 
i were walking on the outside of the surf, and pushing 
s of timber, while the water did not reach up to their 
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IUjti resides at Vay-pura, He pretends to be Panqm-nada 
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_ lies of this, who are called Tamburettis, cohabit, with 
„ucb of the Namburk as they choose, and all their male children 

are called' Unitamban. The five eldest of these are called Jttj&s, 
s. .r-i _ ..~»„r.<.w titlfl That nf th#>. oblast. who is the 




each of whom has a peculiar title. That of the oldest, who is tlie 
head of the family, is Taycapadu. 

Vay-pura was originally called north Parupa-nada . It is a small Va^ ^ 
town, containing 120 houses of all casts, and has hardly any trade. t r ac j e . 
The situation is most beautiful, on the north side of a river, where 
it enters the sea. Within, the river has deep water ; but, like all 
those on the coast, has a bar at its mouth. At favourable seasons 
vessels drawing 14 feet may be floated over the bar by means of 
casks. Some projectors have 
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at the rate stated here, the trees would be distant from each other 
average rate of one tree, is SO per cent, less than Mr. Smee’s 
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written in a pure and old dialect of th 
language. It is Understood with great difficulty; many 
es are interpreted in different ways; and some of the copies 
to differ essentially from others. The author is supposed 
been Sankara Ach/irya. r ,, ■. 

At this place Mr. Torin, the commercial resident, has been en- Manyfectur# 
deavouring to establish a manufacture of the plain cotton goods dotb. *' 
are called long cloth. It is of 6 Galls fineness (that is to say, 

.ins in its warp 744 threads), and the pieces,are 72 cubits long, 
idth. The prices given to the weavers are 54, 32, and 
ams for the piece, according to its quality. Very few 
the first quality* The prices reduced to Bombay Rupees* 
valued at the mint price, are Iff*. 6±d., 17 s. 5^4., and 
rhe cloth is afterwards bleached, and sent toEurope on 
runt. The weavers have been brought from the 
mcore and Cochi; and Mr. Torin complains, of 
their indolence, and want of honesty. They are 344 in number, 
hut work 237 looms only, and bring in monthly A6.8 pieces.of cloth. 

Within these two months Mr. Torin has established another manu¬ 
factory of the same doth at Pali -ghat, of which be has favourable; 
expectations, as the cloths are better and cheaper. Pali-ghat is 
indeed the only part of the province that seems to be a fit situation 
for manufacturers, as its neighbourhood is the only part that afford 
a surplus of grain. The other parts of the province have, in their 
plantations more than sufficient employment for all the hands which 
they can support, and a constant demand for the produce of the 
labour which is so bestowed. I should, therefore, consider the in¬ 
troduction of manufactures as likely to prove injurious, by taking 
away labourers that might be rnore,usefully employed. At present, 
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first painted •; it is then allowed to dry for one day, and at 

receives a coat Qf Pundum, which is the fresh juice of a tree c< 

, 

Petni Mar ant. The Pundum must be used while it is fresh, and v 
not keep-far more than two or three days. After the first coat of 
Pundum has dried, another coat of paint is given, and that is fol¬ 
lowed by another of varnish. In the same manner leather may be 
painted and varnished. The varnish effectually resists the action 
of water. All my attempts, however, to find out the varnish-tree 
were vain. 

Calicut tind Vay-pura form a small district ; and, unfortunately, I 
have received no answers to the statistical queries which I pro¬ 
posed relative to it; as has also been the case in the districts 
under the management of Mr. Drummond and Captain Osburn, 
which renders my aecouut of Malabar much less complete than I 
expected to make it. From Mr. Srnee’s valuable communications 
I am persuaded, that from the southern and middle divisions of 
Malabar tit least the following quantity of the produce of planta¬ 
tions is annually exported; 

Rupees .. 

Coco-nuts - 38,458 thousand, at 13^ Rupees, - - 519,048 
Betel-nuts - 58,392 thousand, at 3 Fanarns, - 32,916 
340 Candies, at 155 Rupees, - 42,500 


iitti Black pepper 


Rupees 6,44,464. 





h»PENi>ijc at the end of the imrci Volume, will be found 
le by the commercial resident at Calicut, on the pro- 
been ceded to the Company; which will throw cou- 
it on the trade of the country. 

rocured an intelligent native officer of revenue, I went Produce, 
to a rice field belonging to a man of substance; and, amtknd-tax 
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having measured this, found that it contained 27,893 square feet. oWiaad. 

_ _ - .. .»<*«• » tini 


The Foray here contains 607i cubical inches. These preparatory 
measures having been taken, I, in presence of the native officer,, 
obtained the following account from the proprietor of the field, 
and believe that what he stated may be depended on as true. 

The field which I measured was of a poor soil, and in the revenue 
accompts was called a five- Foray-land; but in fact it sows 6 Forays 


st crop, and 5 Forays in the second. The person to whom 
been mortgaged stated its usual produce to be 36 Forays in* 

■ . i : /* 


crop, and 15 Forays in the second, in all 51 Forays. 
This, he says, is disposed of as follows: 

Ncgadi, or land-tax 

Charges of collection - .... 

Seed - - - * 

Slaves, and other stock 

Landlord ------ 

Interest of 25 Fanams, which he has given on mortgage, 
and which ought to be considered as part of the land¬ 
lord’s profit - - 

Farmer’s profit' 
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Forays - 51 

On the sea-coast the Poray at harvest time is worth one Fanam. 
Reducing the measures and money, we shall have, at this fate, tor 
every acre, 
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Seed 
Charges 

Interest of mortga 
Landlord - ~ - 

Cultivator’s gain 
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Extent of the The Poray-candum here is from 4,649 to 5,578 square feet, ao 




amdurn. cording to the crop ; average, 5,113. If the seed be also sown of 
the same thickness at Pali-ghat, Angada-puram, and Chowgaut, 
where the Poray is larger, and of which I. think there is no reason 
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.rietbr finds the CHAPTER 
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s and cattle* When'the salt begins to'"be made, the Jyyiuvm 
;S two-thirds, and the proprietor one^thfrd, of the'produce, Dec.26—30, 
6 Camiies produces dailyt 30' Puddigs ^.of I31f,cubical 
' h at the time sells for-from 20 to'30 Puddie# for the 
owring, therefore,, that a man and woman manage a 
Cannies, and that the salt is sold at the cheapest, in 92 
ation they wouldjnake 736Q Puddies of salt, or 416 
fs; but I'am inclined-to think,>liat, although the Vdytumn 
ihtion this ^kcutostanc'e, an allowance must be made for 
-^casionally' happen at this season, and must inter¬ 
process. , I allow therefore only 84.ddytf evaporation; pro-t 
7%0 Puclfces; or almost -380 bushels of salt, worth 224 Fa~ 
warns, or hkBymbay lUjpees, or 6L - 2s,\3d. Of.this the Vaytmmi 
receives two-thirds, dr 4/. Ja*. 6d.; to which if we add the 40 jRj5-‘ 

,y that he and his wife receive in the preparatory months; their 
_ges, foivthe five months of the salt-making season; we shall find 
amount to 18<H- Ftp&m, or $L: 3 s. Aid. • 

On the same data, the ^proprietor’s shave will he worth &LOs. 10 d, 
from which deduct ■&£ Fanamy as land-tax, and there will remain 
\l. tfs' ;Sf4 as 'pi ofit; against which the only., charges -are, the 
40 Famrn givqn to the Vaytmans, and the use of a plough for-a 
days. When the salt, sells high, one half must be added to all 


A person who lias obtained thirteen salf. fields, containing 360 Account# 
Cmnks , by advancing money on mortgage, says, that to work them ^^ apru * 
jhe ehiploys ten men and ten women of the Vtytuvan cast; wh Lehr"' 
makes the quantify of work performed by each a tenth less than 
the statement -Of the Vaytiivans does. During the two preparatory 
.months he gives ; each man and his wife half a Fanam only a day ; 
and that partlyin cash, partly in provisions. The Vaytuvans get two 
‘ thirds of the produce. He agrees with them in the daily quantity 
VOX. II. 3Q 
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and whose children are considered as his heirs. The 



custom permitted a man to put his wife to death, if he de¬ 
er in adultery; but at present the cuckold contents himself 
drubbing his wanton spouse. The reason of this seems to be, 
none of the higher casts will touch a Vaytumn woman, and 
none of the slaves can approach her house; so that she lias no 
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Some few of the Vayii 
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peeiilicu* to their cast, they worship Neda- 
maty Bhagmaii, a goddess who is * represented by a 


presented hy a stone, which is > 
placed in a hut formed of coco-nut leaves. In March an annual 
festival is celebrated in honour of this idol. It lasts three days, 
during which a lamp*is burned in the rude temple, and a fowl is 1 
sacrificed before the stone. The most venerable of the cast then 
takes some boiled rice, carries it thrice round the tern pie, offers it 
to the goddess, and divides it among the people, who eat it with 
reverence, considering it as holy. The Vaytmam are not permitted . 
to approach the temples of the great gods; but may send offerings 
by the hahds of a person of pure descent. They have no Guru , . 

Purbhita, nor priest of any kind. . V V ■ . 

31st December .—During the night thefe has been heavy rain, Dec. si. 
which at this season is very uncommon, 
to Codurmlly, which by us is commonly c 

The country through which I passed resembles that to the south- Face 0 f t hc 
ward. Some of the hills are covered with wood. The road has been countr > r - 
formed, so as to enable artillery to pass; but in some places it. is 

very steep. - v \ .• 1 

• Some troops having, formerly been stationed at Codwwully, I found Cdmj-hitty, 
at,it a cottage which an officer had built. A small street .of 
(Bazar) had then' been established at the place ; but, from want of 
employment, the people have removed. It is situated in Janiara* 

■ chert/ Nada, a district that formerly belonged to the Cotay-hutty, 
or Bychi Rdjd. In this family \he four eldest males assume the title 
of RajL The three eldest, like the other Rajas of Malabar, fled 
into Travancore, to escape from the violence of the late bultan; but 
the fourth remained behind in defiance of the Mussulman, at times 


mere lias uueu ucnv^ iaiu, uec. ai. 

i. In the morning I went 
[y called Cadally. 





__ r „. „ or Karndta abovethe Ghats, 

- r _ --- Wynaad. Both parties have been long tired 

of this destructive war; and some time a m the lUjk offered to 


Wm give up the-whole country of which lie was in possession, if lie si 
be secured in the independent government of such a portion o 
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, nor have the milit? 

•tried on with that vigour which the cue would re- 
b breach is too wide to be now closed: and the most 
eps would be necessary, as every 
—.es success to the insurgents. 

From the returns made by Mr. Baber, who has obligingly sent Population, 
answers to toy queries it would - appeal-, that in the three neigh¬ 
bouring districts of Kerakum-puram, Kadakum-puram, and Poraway 
Or Polazvay, there are 7331. houses, inhabited by ‘*6331 persons, 
which is,at the rate only of 3-j%Wo to a house. ^ In tins I suspect 

there is so 

, .. 
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there is some error. Besides, there are 4?65 slaves, making the 

population in all 31097, of whom there are, - ' 

n ,r >.i..t* ■ n no . \ 


Men adult - 11,112 

■ , r , 


.Children - 4,431 
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Females adult 
Children 


i, total 


a . /ta-i 






vFemales, total - 15,315 

General total - 30,8.58. 

It appears to me, that tliese tables of inhabitants have been ma.__ 

up by the native officers without attention. In twenty-six houses 

of Puttar Brahmans , for instance, there are stated to be .only 20 
inhabitants, and these are all male adults. This last circumstance, 
however, is not impossible; as the Puttar Brdhmam here are gene- Piatar Brik- 
rally persons who come from the countries to the eastward, and 
subsist upon charity; while they occupy one chamber ra the 


subsist upon enmity ; - -tv . 

house of a 'Mir, whose women administer to all,the wants of the 
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over-rated, and which shows how little (leper 
ought to be put on the assertions of the pr 
Mr. Smee, the soil of these districts is not more productn 
sandy levels near the sea; ancl the average produce, deducting i 
tenth, is 4f- seeds, making the average gross produce rather r 
than 5\Porays from one Poray-candum, or I2 T V bushels an ; 
for each crop; which agrees very well with the statement given by 
the cultivators at Calicut. I am rather surprised, however, at the 
low average of these three districts under Mr. Baber; as a consi¬ 
derable proportion of them is at a distance from the sea, where in 
general the lands are more fertile. 

5 . Mr. Baber, in a similar manner, procured an account of the tax¬ 
able trees raised in the plantations of his districts, which I here 
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393,576 

158,440 
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Taxable. 
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153,302 

76,788 

19,120 

1,176 

0,168 

325,958 

266,128 
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good dye; and, as it is exempted from tax, it would appear that no 
farther encouragement was necessary For raising it. No place 
would seem to be more favourable for the purpose, as it grows 
without any care, and water carriage is at hand for its transporta¬ 
tion ; yet the quantity raised is not great. 

Although these districts are separated from the sea by the terri¬ 
tory annexed to CnUcut, yet the low lands near the rivers admit of 
a considerable quantity of salt being made in them. According to 
the returns made to Mr. Baber, and which are probably under-rated 

’ •! . . :\ _ v ' _ * aw. 

by at least one-third, there are employed irt this way 4627 Connies 
of ground. This pays to government 96 If Fanam a year as land- 
tax, which is v 26/. 4*. 7d According to the Vaytwoaris account* 
this ground will employ 147 families, and produce < 


or 55,891^ bushels, worth 32,975 Fanams , or 450/, Os, 


sum, 


The salt-makers get 
The owners of the soil 
The government 

In these 

to Mr. Baber, is as follows: 


Fanams V7MS 
4,149 
961 
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Young. 

Full grown, 
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Teak-wood. 




Jpiwtl! 

Codda panna , 
or Corypha 
umbraodi - 
/era. 




This stock is able to work 2000 ploughs, each of which cultivates 
above 40 Forays of seed sowing- 

Mr. Baber states, that a very considerable quantity of Teak- 
wood is procured annually from a forest called Tirumunbady ; and 
that the district of Porawaye has many young plants of this valua¬ 
ble tree, but scarcely any fit for cutting. The other produce of 
the forests is of inconsiderable value ; and the whole of the wax 
and honey is consumed by the natives, 

The unhappy disturbances prevailing in the country have put a 
total stop to the trade with the dominions of the Raja of Mysore. 

In the gardens of the middle division of Malabar are raised from 
the seed many of the palms which by the natives are called Codda 
Fauna (Corypha umbracutifera). The leaves are the most useful 
part of this palm, and serve for thatch, for umbrellas, and as paper; 
but by no means correspond with the accounts given by travellers 
in Ceylon. The thatch is reckoned inferior to that of the coco-nut; 
as it requires to be changed twice a year, whereas the coco-nut 
leaves last twelve months. In books this leaf is very durable, and 
all valuable manuscripts are written on the leaves (Ollasj of the 
Codda Panna ; those of the Ampanna , or Borassus, being in this 
country used only for accompts. Some fine palms of the Corypha 
produce folds five inches wide, and these sell very high. This 
palm produces annually ten leaves, and flowers at the age of twenty 
















general it is not permitted to live so long, but is cut down when 
it is fifteen years old. The pith is beaten, like that of the Caryota y Dec. 31 . 
and a powder is extracted, which is eaten by all ranks of people. 

One tree produces 10 Pucldies, or rather more than pecks. It is 
chiefly used in times of scarcity, that is, between the 14th of July 
the 13th of August; for the people are in general so improvi- 
it, that every year by this time, their stock of grain is nearly 
hausted, and sells for almost double the price that is demanded: 
iediately after harvest. 
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^ rachery. The country resembles th; 

Jan. l, 1801. yesterday, but much of it is waste. 

house belonging to the Pychi Rajas; 
one of the principal passes leading up t„. 
in its neighbourhood a strong colony of the ruffian 
until lately, a constant petty warfare has been coat 
them and the Nairs. A detachment o 
of the house, and preserve the pea 
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■pays are now m possess; 
but so odious are tl. 

to the Mussulmans, who are the only traders in the court 


Rice-ground 
and laud-tax. 


it is with great difficulty that they can purchase the absolut 
saries of life. The town (Bazar) here contains about fifty 
During the Mussulman government it had good trade; but tin 
rebellion in IVyruiadhzs put a stop to all legal commerce. I believe, 
however, that there is much smuggling. 

Almost the whole of the lands in the TmaracWty district now 
belong to $toplay mortgagees (Canumcars) } who give nothing to the 
original lords of the soil. These Moplays say, that about one half of 
their low rice ground (Dhanmurry) produces annually two crops, 
and that the increase in one crop varies from 5 to 10 seeds, which 
I estimate at from 9 r V to 18 X V bushels an acre. They say also, 
that when they sell the rice at the cheap season, in order to pay the 
land-tax, it requires about three-sixteenths of the produce to e 
them to discharge the amouut. 









ed on the high (Parum) land, and pay 

_of the produce ; which is estimated by the landholder, 

the native collector, and the Mown , or village accomptant. 

The daily allowance here established for slaves is of rough rice, 




Jan. t.h 
Tax on Pa- 
rum iaiivL 


Slaves-* 


To able bodied men, 


Cubical incites, Bushels*. 

6 Mailis Leaped = 148f-, which is yearly 25| 


To able bodied women •• <S Wallis streaked = 103f„ 


7l f 


ditto 

ditto 


17 1 

12 rar 


To old persons and children, 3 Naliis heaped 

The average, allowing one child and oue old person to every two 
men. and two women in the prime of age, will be 13-^ bushels, ot 
which one half is husks. When the scarcity that usually happens 
every year prevails, they get part of their allowance in Yams (Dios- 
carats), Jacks (Arlocarpus), or plantains (Musa). When harvest 
is over, they receive each; according - to their activity, a present ot 
3 or 4 Forays of rough rice, or from 1 to I-^ bushel; which will 
make the annual average about $£ bushels of rice. Their masters 
give them also some salt, oil, and pepper, and they are allowed to 
keep fowls. Each person has annually three pieces of cloth. The 
slaves say, what indeed cannot he doubted, that they are much 
better used by their own masters, than when they are let out on 
mortgage (Canum), or hire (Patum). 

In some parts of the province, Chunnun is a term applied to 
slaves in general, whatever their cast may be; but it is in some 
other parts confined to a peculiar cast, who arc also called Pollan, 
or in the plural Foliar. Even among these wretched creatures the 
pride of cast has full influence ; and if a Chunnun, or Pollan, be 
touched bv a slave of the Parian tribe, he is defiled, and mtist wash 
his head, and pray. The Foliar are divided into iiKuiy different 
families or dans; but all these can eat together, and intermarry. 
They have no hereditary chiefs; all the business of the cast is 
settled in assemblies of their elders. These never excommunicate 
any person, but they impose fines. The Foliar , when they can. 


Customs of 
the Voliar, 
Churmuns 
properly so 
called* 




ting a ring on the bride’s finger. When a 


:1 she gives her consent, lie may sell her t 


who will pay back the expense incurred at the marriage 
may leave her husband when she pleases. If she choose t< 

T_a, I? .. , . t 1 . i * 
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to the hut of her paren ts, they and their master must pay 1 


they received for her; hut, if she choose to cohabit with any otl 
man, the who!** pvnpncp ic irtot- Ttow o™ -~i.i— —• 


of this inju$tic. 


le expense is lost. They are,, however, seldom guilty 
i,Ce. The husband, so long as his wife remains with 


him, has an undoubted right to give her corporal punishment, should 
she be unfaithful; but this right is exercised with great discretion, 
lest she should run away with her paramour. The wife works for 
her husband’s master, who must maintain her, and her children until 
they are able to work : the eldest sou then belongs to him, but all 
the other children belong to their mother’s master, and return to 
the hut of her parents. The goddess worshipped by the Foliar is 
named Paradivata, and is represented by a stone, which is placed, 
in the open air, on a mound like an altar. The priest (Pujari) is a 
'■ Polidn, and, at a feast celebrated on the commencement of the new 
year; offers up sacrifices of fowls, fruit, spirituous liquor, See. If 
these offerings are omitted, the goddess inflicts sickness; hut she 
may be appeased by prayer alone, should the poverty of her votary 
render him unable to bestow the offerings. The Foliar believe, 
that after death the spirits of mankind exist, and have an influence 
over human affairs. The spirits of good men are called Erkapeny , 
and those of bad men are called Cull The former are most power¬ 
ful : but sacrifices and offerings are made to both: to the one for 
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are <li rected 


small shells (Cowries) in cc 


ti, who, by placing 4v-L‘ 
s, pretends to know the Jan. t. 


rit to whom the votary ought to address his petition. Although 
Mara tans are slaves, and must work for their masters as usual, 
the office is hereditary. Their sisters sons succeed to the dignity. 
Except these, the Poliars have nothing like priests, and never give 
thing to the Brahmans, nor do they ever pray to the great gods 
>m that sect worship. Among them they have no Duseris, or 
other such idle vagabonds. Old persons, when they die, are burned; 
young persons are buried. 




The Parian, or in the plural the Pariar, belong to a tribe of Ma- Customs of 


lax/ala, ail of whom are slaves. In all the countries where the Tamul 
language prevails, a tribe of the same name is common; but the 
customs of the two casts are by no means the same. In Malabar 
there are three kinds of this tribe; the Parian properly so called, 
the Perum Parian, and the Mutrum Parian. It is of the first that 
I treat. They pretend to be higher than the Perum Pm ‘ 
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but acknowledge the superiority of even the Niadis. This cast eat 
carrion, and even beef; so that they are looked upon as equally 
impure with Mussulmans or Christians; and they may lawfully drink 
spirituous liquors. Their marriages are similar to those of the 
Polian; but all the children belong to the master of the husband. 
The deity of this cast is named Mariti; and after death the spirits 
of good men are supposed to become like God, while those of bad 
men become Cults, or devils. There are small temples, or rather 
huts, in which a stone is placed to represent Mariti. Individuals, 
at an annual festival, present the idol with offerings of fruit, and 
bloody sacrifices. There is a kind of priest belonging to this tribe. 
He is called Velatun Parian ; but is of a different race ; of what 
kind, however, my informants cannot say. He lives at Cadeaturu, 
four miles from hence, is married, and his office is hereditary. He 
seems to be a juggler, like the Caladi of the Foliar. When any 
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s here there is a bush, with a petlated leaf called 

having met with the fructification, I have been 

T 

; but it has a strong resemblance ill habit to the 
Cirrcas. It contains a viscid juice, which is very tena- 
dry, and the natives use it in place of wafers for scaling 

mry.- 

sy stage to JValachery Cotay, where Mr. Coward" the collector 


e had a very rainy night. In the morning I went 
’ Cotay, where Mr. Coward" the collector 
at gentleman was so obliging as to come 
I crossed a small river, which runs into 


an office, and 
:et me. 

sea at Pynadacara, and forms the boundary between Tamara- 

Gurumbara Nadu, The country through which I passed 

to-day is naturally fine, and the high lauds are not so steep as in 

most of the inland parts of Malabar ; but the greater part both of 

them and of the rice fields is now overgrown with forest trees. 

Owing to the persecution of the Hindus bv the late Sultan, and to 
* * ^ 

K the incessant warfare between them and the Mopktys of Tamarachery, 

one fourth of the rice fields in Curunihara Nadu is estimated to be 
waste. .The inhabitants of Gurumbara arc chiefly Hairs and Tiars, 
and live, as usual, in houses which are scattered among their plan¬ 
tations. At JValachery there is neither village-nor market. 

.At no great, distance from the office, much iron-ore; resembling 
that of Angada-purarn, is found in a hill called Poicun. It is smelted 
exactly in the same manner as already described at Angada-purarn. 
A man who smelts it says, that he puts into his furnace 390 Wallis* 
of the washed ore, which costs 
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The produce of the smelting is 6 Vulams of iron, worth 8 or 9 fa- 
nam * Tulam, or from 48 to 54 Famms. This agrees so well with 
an account given to Mr. Coward by another person, that it may be 
considered as accurate. The iron is better than that made at An- 
gada-puram, The landlords in general prepare the ore by their 
«mn e l«»ao •ari/J «I»11 it t« the smelters readv for the furnace. The 
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SI total expense in old Famms, worth seven-e. e .. 

**im, of which :){■ arc equal to a Moira, Roper. 
rw.. . .1 .,r * 1 ... J e a irnn worth 8 nr 0 Fa- 


own slaves, and sell it to the smelters ready for the furnace. The 
people who make the charcoal pay a trifle to the landlord for per¬ 
mission to carry on their business. 
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In Curumbara Nada, there are some great farmers, who have 10 Size of terra*, 
ploughs, 20 oxen, 20 male and female slaves, 10 male and female 

* ■■ nm .!_ a _I. *U_ 1 ,„l„ 
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Tiar servants, and 25 milch cows. The number of such in the whole , 
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district does not exceed ten or twelve, and by far the greater num¬ 
ber have only one or two ploughs. Almost all the farmers (Cudians) 

have slaves; thev are a very few only that are reduced to the ne- 
... . . . . , 


nave j ** * j ^“7 v,Amwv> ~ 

cessity of labouring With their own hands. 

Male slaves sell at from 20 to 60 old ViF-Mya Famms, or from Slaves. 


Male slaves sell at from 20 to 60 old Ptr-**»•*« ^ «««••*»» — . . - 

i)s, 6~d. to 28 s. Sd.: women sell at only one half of this low price. 

The difference of east makes uo variation in the value; although 
the children of different casts are not divided in the same manner. 


much, the person wlio litres tnem pro via mg for cwjir »i«nue.uauee. 

In the parts of this district that are situated toward the frontier Ca»t«ra*af 
of JVynaad, live a rude tribe called Fanian. They dwell in small ' IC 

villages, each consisting of four or five huts, which are called 
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arise among them are settled by their .mast 
nisjl money to procure wives for their T 
marriage expenses amount to 25 Fanams. 

f, whenever either party pleases, the marriage 



all the children belong to the husband’s master, 
kinds of animal food and carrion, except beef, and may lawfully 
drink spirituous liquors. They bury the dead without an/ 
cular ceremony; and suppose, that after death the spirits of good 
men become Culls, while those of bad men are called Paijnaijs. 
Both these kinds of spirits live in the forests, but give men no sort 
of trouble, and of course receive no worship. The deity of this 
east is galled Culkhatun ; which, among the Br&hmam and Nair$> 
signifies a juggler. The Pankin have no visible representation of 


r god; hut make offerings of rice, coco-nuts, and spirituous 



liquors, which they place on the ground, and then cal! upon Cuti- 
chatun to receive their offering. They afterwards retire to a little 
distance, and Cutkhatun is supposed to take what he pleases of the 
oblation; the remainder is resumed by the votary for his own use. 
Once a year each man makes such an offering. They have np kind 
of priest. 

3d January.-— I accompanied Mr. Coward to Nadcevanuru , where 
he has another office ( Catcher# ). The country naturally resembles 
that through- which I came yesterday; but, being at a greater 
distance from the inroads of the Mop/ays, it is better cleared and 
cultivated. The roads are Very bad, as is usual in Malabar, and in 
general are narrow paths on the little banks which separate the 
rice plots. The state of Malabar has always been such, that tra¬ 
vellers wished to be at a distance from inclosures, or strange 
houses, which afforded too many lurking places for the assassin. 



>wing to the heaviness of the rains, the lowlands near the G rhats 
v amarachcry and Curumbara Nada are overwhelmed with water, 
this account a great part of them gives only one crop in the 
r and is called Macraumlla. The seed for this kind of land is 


wn between the 12th of June and the 13tli of July, and trans- 
anted in the following month. It is of a particular kind called 


lacundum, that thrives in deep water, and does not ripen until 
mary. It is said to produce only from four to six fold. That 


td only which produces two crops in the year is here called 
:um. The seed for the first crop is sown dry-seed between the 
of April and the 11th of May, and reaped between the 14th of 
avber and the 14th of October. The seed for the second crop 
is sown between the 14th of July and the Util of Augusi, and is 
transplanted as soon as the first crop has been cut. It is reaped 
etween the 12th of January and the 9th of February. The culti- 
.cknowledge only four or five seeds produce for the first 
: or four for the second. The soil is excellent and 
no doubt, badly cultivated. One of the native 
s, that ten seeds may be considered as a good 
one. This agrees with the account of the 
t; and, making the average produce eight 
iveti by Mr. Since for the inland dis- 
The seed for an acre being 
of one crop will be 19 -j^o bushels; 
and both crops, after deducting seed, will leave for consumption 
34 bushels an acre; which is almost adequate to support two per¬ 
sons, at the allowance granted to the slaves. 

Another east of Malay ala, condemned to slavery, is called in the 
singular Catal or Curunibal, and in the plural C atalun or Cjurumbnlun, 
They reckon themselves higher than the Churmun, Polian, or Parian. 
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of the hill, and is represented by a stone placed on a 
heap of pebbles. This place of worship ia on a hill, named Turuta 
Malay, near Skapurata, in Cummbara Nada . To this place the 
Catalan annually go, and offer their prayers, coco-nuts, spirituous 
liquois, and such like, but make no sacrifices, nor have they any 
kind of priest. They pray chiefly for their own worldly happiness, 
and lor that of their relations. 1 he spirits of good men after death 
are supposed to have the power of inflicting disease, and are ap¬ 
peased by oileriugs of distilled and fermented liquors, which the 
votary diinks alter he has called upon the spirit to take such part 
of tliera as will pacify his resentment. The dead bodies of good 
men are burned; but those of bad men, in order to confine theiif 
spirits, are buried ; tor, if these escape, they are supposed to occa- 
sion great trouble. It is not customary, however, to make any 
offerings to these evil spirits. This cast has no hereditary chiefs; 
out disputes are settled by the elders, who never inflict a severer 
punishment than a mulct of some Betlc-kaf. When a Catal is about 


16'or 18 years of age, he marries. He first obtains the consent of 


the parents of his mistress, and then applies to his master, who gives 
him 16 Funams, or 4 Rupees. Out of this he naves four Vanams tr, 


this he gives four Funams to 
the girl’s mother; he purchases a piece of cloth for herself, and 
with the remainder he gives a marriage feast, which concludes the 
ceremony. A man turns away his wife whenever he pleases, and 
she may also desert him whenever she is tired of his company. In 
either case, she returns to her parents, and waits until she can pro- 
cure another husband. An occasional slip with a strange man is 
looked upon as no great matter : sometimes the husband gives his 
fickle companion a drubbing, and sometimes he turns her away; 
hut in general he bears his misfortune with much patience, being 
afraid that if his wife left him he should not get another. All the 
children belong to the mother’s master, and of course, follow her in 




case of separation. Until they are able to work, they are i 
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le manner as do the descendants of the Rajas. The tradition 
that Ckeruman Permal divided the whole of Malay ala among 
, who were called RajAs; but whose dominions were 


il lE\s n v>» ^ v c/ ^ 

s subdivided amongst innumerable petty chiefs, and 
branches of the original families. These four families, 


t UfdtlV,ljPV3 - 

r, always maintained a superiority of rank, which they at 
r retain. They are, the Coluta-mda Mja, commonly called 


ie Vmatra, or Kaja of Trar amove.; the Perumburupa, or 
Ksvuu jlu .!/«; and the Ernada, or Tamuri. The dominions of the 
latter were originally very small. The same story concerning them 
is told here that was related at Calicut . In process of time the C u- 
rumbara family, who seem to have been a branch descended from 
the Cochi RajAs, seized on a part of Colnta-nada which included all 
the northern parts of Matuyala . Among other usurpations, this 
family seized on Eimrmalay, of v/hieh they were afterwards stript 
by the ancestors of the three Waunamar. Another Kshatriya family 
called Cotay-kutty (Cotioti), who seem to have been descended c^huttj, 
from a vounw sister of the Cunmbara Mj/ts, seized on another 


CUlltiU \ , *- - 

from a younger sister of the Cunmbara Mjh, seized on another 
portion of Cotuta-nada \y\n^ between TelUchery and the Ghats. The 
Cunmbara Nadu Mjh became extinct in the Malabar year 9-54• 
(1778 1779), five years after Hyder invaded the country. As that 
prince had not then expelled the MjAs, the Cotay-huUy family laid 
claim to the country that belonged to their kinsmen. Soon after 
the elder persons of this house-fled to Tmrancorc, where they 
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Curumbara Nadu. The Company < 
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erritory belonging to his family, 


The claims of this family to the fifth part of the revenue oi 
bara Nada do not seem to rest on strong grounds; but 


been acknowledged by the Company. 

^P- here procured a ring, in which is set a gold Fanam, said to have 

beeri^made VC keen struck by Partisu Rama when he created Kerala. Such Fanams 
by i'ai-aw are procurable with some difficulty, for they are considered as 


relics. All other coins fall very short of this in pretensions to an¬ 
tiquity; as, according to the fables of the Br&hmam , Parasu-Mma 
created Ktrala above 800,000 years ago. 

Tacd of the The country through which 1 passed this day is nearly like that 
C0uluiy * which I saw yesterday. The rice grounds are extensive, and the 
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hills which enclose them are bv no means steep. The cultivation 
is extremely slovenly^ and most of the fields seem to contain as 
much grass as rice. The roads are execrable. 

Estimate of Two of the districts under Mr. Coward are included in those 
t!on P of P the valuecl by Mr. Since; and two are not: being now, therefore, 
southern and about to leave the part of the country in which I have received the 

middle dis- . . * . , 

tricts of assistance or that gentleman s industry and abilities, I shall extract 
from his report, some general statistical observations relative to' 
the southern, and middle divisions of Malabar , exclusive of the 
hilly tract which is above Manar-ghat. From its appearance on the 
map, this country, surveyed by Mr. Smee, may contain about 3300 
square British miles; but the maps are as yet so erroneous, that 
this calculation may be very far from the truth. It requires 
1,652,619% Forays of rice seed, and its average produce is 11,910,237 
Forays; which, deducting seed, leaves 10,237,617£ Forays for 
consumption. A considerable quantity of this is exported from the 
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' prevalent Foray, /especially in the southern districts t 
most rice, contains 9 Puddles of 79VoV<r cubical inches each; a,._ 
we take this as the average, we shall have the quantity of seed about 
.552,560 bushels, and the quantity of consumable produce 3,429,800 
•' bushels; which, at one ninth of a Foray daily for every persou, a 
. fair allowance, in adequate to support - in plenty a population ot 
\ ' 252,924 persons, f have already stated, that Mr. Smee’s survey ^ v 

seems not to have included "a considerable portion of Mr. Wye’s , ' ^ 

circle; hut making' every allowance for that, and for many of the 
inhabitants' who live on other food, the population ought not to 
i exceed 330,000, or 100 to a square mile. 

Having obtained from Mr. Coward very satisfactory answers to 
the queries which I proposed to him in writing, I shall unite these 
to the accounts received on the spot, relative, to the situation oi 
the districts which ate placed under his management. 

' Mr. Coward, .supposing his whole district to be divided into Proportion 

twelve equal portions* estimates, that in Curwmbara Nada, different 

. , , ; ' ; • " , kinds of land. 

- L, Three parts are Paddum, held, or low. ground, capablp ot 

. \ \ being Irrigated hud cultivated'for rice. - • „ • 

II. Four parVare Pdmm, of high- ground, fit for plantations. 

Ill; Three .parts are Parutn, or high ground* partly cultivated 
v withMry grMns, ^nMpartiy over-run with trees and bushes. 

' . v Much of it fit for plantations. 

IV. Two parts are steep, rocky, or so covered with forests, that 
they could not be reclaimed but at a great expense. 

Tamaritchery. Four parts are of the first kind. 

Four are of the second kind. 
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valuable produce of the fore 
to supply with fewef 13 

'at 65,160 Pcmp; of 
die revenue accompts, 

- .....a so long waste that they are 

not included in the assessment. This small proportion, of 2770 
waste to 63,100 cultivated, seems to roe not at all conformable to, 
the appearance of the country, nor to the accounts of the natives. 
Mr. Coward thinks the land-tax so high that it inipede 
ture; which in my opinion cannot be by any means th 
least with the rice grounds. Even allowing the grain to be sold at 
the cheapest season, the cultivators do not allege that this tax 
amounts to more than one seed. 

Gardens or The gardens or plantations are taxed by an assessment, which 
Mwkofas- was Hidde partly in the Malabar year (Kip, and partly in 972. The 
sessment. mode said to have been adopted urns as follows. An estimate was 
formed, of what each garden actually produced. From this was 
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deducted, what was-considered as a x 
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had formerly been 


the acconijit 


as at the former rate 



5 rent (Patom). .By this it would appear, tfuit, 
timr had been made exactly, the interest of the 
plantations -was entirely annihilated.; .this, how- 
not alleged to have be^n. the ease. In.coco-nut gardens, 
nee, an allowance of 30 per'cent, on the’grass produce was 
account of worm-eaten nuts;' which' allowance exceeds the 
, daiiiage, and affords a considerable income to the landlord. How 
far the allowance made to the cultivator was an adequate reward 
for his trouble, and for the expense which he incurred in forming 
the plantation, I cannot say. It is alleged, that it is not even ade¬ 
quate to the former, and that on this account many gardens have 
. . 
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been deserted. 
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In the plantations here, according to the account given roe by Article*' 

1 , i , , t» . / ... raised ii»the 

the principal cultivators, there are reared coco-nut. an <\ beta-nut 

palms, pepper vines, and Jude trees, that pay revenue to govern¬ 
ment; and : Mangoes, plantains, Yams, and a little turmeric, ginger, 
and Sapan-woed, that are.exempted frojm taxes. 

Although tliis is an inland country, where of course coco-nut Coco-nut. 
palms do upt thrive s<v well as- near .the sea; yet they occupy by far 
the-greatest part of the highland. This in general, is much neg¬ 
lected, and a few coco-iiut trees are scattered upon the lower parts 
- of the hills, and are surrounded by bushes and weeds without the 
least attention. When the young seedlings are transplanted, they 
ought to be nyanurcd with salt, ashes, and leaves ; and the garden, 
ought afterwards to be ploughed twice a.year, once at the begin¬ 
ning, and once at the. end of the rainy season. At cacti ploughing, 
the manure should be repeated to young trees; old trees require 
• nothing but a few ashes. The trees ought to be planted so that the 
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to be between 30 and 40 feet from each other. In low grounds, 
Jar, 4. the coco-nut palm begins to give fruit in eight years, anti in four 
years more arrives at perfection, in which state it continues for 
£0 years. It lives about 100 years, decaying gradually until 70 or 
80 years old, after which it annually gives only one or two nuts. On 
higher soils it does not arrive at perfection until the fifteenth year. 
The higher the si tuation, and the poorer the soil, the longer is the 
tree in coming to perfection, continues a shorter time in vigour, and 
dies sooner. Good trees, in a good.soil, will every month produce 
a bunch of twenty nuts. The trees, after they have produced nuts 
two years, are employed for the extraction of palm wine, and yield 
juice for five seasons. For the next five years the nuts are-allowed 
to ripen; after which, for two or three years more, the juice is again 
extracted. The Tiar pay one Fanam a year for every tree, good or 
bad, from which they are allowed to extract juice. The men who 
gave me this account did not complain of any loss by their coco-nut 

Black pepper. The pepper raised in Mr. Coward’s districts is not very consider¬ 

able in quantity, as it does not exceed annually 20 Candies of 640 lb. 

I he vines that are raised on the Mango and Jack trees live longest, 
and produce the most. Those reared on the Betel-nut palm, or the 
Muruca (Erythrina), are short lived and produce little. Two years 
ago (Malabar year 974T owinsr to a failure in rtu> 




ago (Malabar year 974), owing to a failure in the usual quantity of 
water, the pepper crop-failed, and a great part of the vines perished. 
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This is very distressing to the owners of the gardens; no new as- 
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sessmeut having been made, and the old tax being demanded. 
Accidents of this kind being frequently unavoidable, is another 
strong reason why a fixed rate of assessment should not h#> 
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strong reason why a fixed rate of assessment should not be exacted 
on a production so uncertain. > 

Betel-nut, In this district Betel-nut palms are pretty numerous; but in Ma 
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labar I no where observed separate plantations of them, such as are 
to be seen in other parts of India. In Malabar they are planted/ 
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ween the IS 
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of March the ripe set 
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1 -3, and is then co¬ 

months, is once a 
. and the 11th 
is dug, and manured 
With cow-dung and ashes. In this are placed, at a span’s distance 
from each other, the seeds, which have then sprouted a little. Over 
the nuts is put- as much mould as just covers them; white the sprouts 
are allowed to project from the earth, and are covered with a layer 
of leaves and herb?. When there is no rain, they are watered once 
a day. In two months the leaves and herbs have rotted; the bed 
‘ must then be. freed from weeds. In this nursery the young palms 
remain from one fo two years, and in May and June are transplanted. 
They are lifted with much earth round their roots, and are placed 
in pits nine inches deep, and nine inches in diameter,; and when 
they are transplanted, dung is put over them. Over this are placed 
leaves ; and, for two or three years, water must be given once a 
day when it does not rain. While the trees are young, they ought 
to be manured three times a year, and the garden should be twice 
hoed. Afterward, two ploughings annually are sufficient. When a 
plantation is made, in which coco-nut trees are placed at 40 A dies, 

• IV" . 

dr lengths of the foot, from each other, three Betel-nut palms may 
be set betweCp every pair. If we take 40 A dies at 3d feet, an acre 
would plant'33 coco-nut, and 100 Betel-nut palms, and leave inter¬ 
stices tot'"Mango and Jack trees, on which the pepper vine may be 
raised: but in Malabar such economy of ground is seldom ob¬ 
served. Th t Betel-nut palm begins to bear in from eight to ten 
years, and in twelve or thirteen arrives at perfection. In this state 
• it continues about twelve years, and then gradually decays until 
' about the fiftieth year, when it dies. Whenever the leaves are 
Vol.MI. 3 T 
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the 1%% merchants, as cut from the trev, 
arecl for the market. In this country the raw* nuts 
are used, but some are boiled for exportation. Three or four 
hs before crop season, the merchants advance the price; and, 


only 
months 
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if thd planter be not able to make up the stipulated quantity, he is 
only bound to return the balance of the advance, without interest. 
This the merchant can well afford ; as, for the thousand nuts, he 


advances from three to four silver Fanams , each worth one fifth of 
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a Rupee; and, when the husk has been removed, sells the produce 
at the sea coast for from 7 to 8 Fanams. In these districts the dis¬ 
tance from water carriage is no where great. The land-tax is no¬ 
minally one gold Fdnam for every six trees; but the rental was 
formed in the same manner as was done with the coco-nuts. If for 
each palm, as here stated, the average produce be 300 nuts, and 
the price be three Fanams, as is the case this year, the produce of 
six trees would be worth S T V silver Fanams. The land-tax would 
amount to a little less than l-rro of a silver Fanam, being QG-jfe per 
cent, of the gross produce. Mr. Smee, however, makes the average 
produce only 101 nuts. Six palms, at that rate, would only yield 
6'Ofi nuts, worth I T V of a silver Fanam ; so that the land-tax, were 
it fairly exacted, would' consume 79 per cent, of the produce. Al¬ 
though the Betel-nut requires much less trouble to bring it to 
perfection than the coco-nut, and its culture in Malabar cannot 
he considered as attended with any great expense, yet it is a 
very precarious article, the tree being much more liable to suffer 
from drought than the coco-nut palm. Two years ago many of 
them perished; and it is said, that this is the cause why many 
of the plantations have been altogether deserted ; for, no new 
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the family burying-ground. 

ailed Nayndra valay, is a considerable article of Plantains, 

_, _ r 3ciatly in the middle division of Malabar. It pro- 

a large coarse fruit, like that which in the West Indies is 
1 for bread. The trees are reared on the higher parts of the 
* 1 - 1 are planted between the 14th of November and 

ary. The bushes are previously cut and burned, 


■ or 


;h the hoe. In seven or eight months the 


i the held is dug witn tue 

& ' „ 
tree produces fruit, and the crop season continues about 120 days. 


The stems, as they ripen their fruit, are cut, and the suckers are 
removed to another field. After this plantain, the ground must lie 


fallow for three years before it is again fit for hill-rice, Ella (Saa - 




mum), plantains, or any other such articles. The plantains are cut 
while green, and are dressed in various ways, to eat with rice ; but 
they never form the common article of diet here, as they do in 
the West Indies. This fruit is not taxed by government. 

Tn Mr Coward’s district there are 111 fields for making salt. Salt. 
~~35 Cannies, or evaporating plots; which, accord- 
.cturer’s estimate that I procured at Calicut , should 
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in this way; and Mr. Coward thinks that the manufacture might 
be very much increased, there being in his districts a great deal of 
ground fit for the purpose. 

The exports and imports, by sea and land, from anc\ into Mr. Commerce. 
Coward’s districts in tlie Malabaryzyx 975, ending the I ^th Sep¬ 
tember 1800, will be seen by the Tables in the Appendix at the 
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.142 are inhabited by Nernb 
53 by Put tar Brahmans, 
4876' by Nalrs, 

2485 by Mop lays, 

1981 by Tiars, 

2012 by various casts. 


The slaves are: 
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Males under 15 years of age - 1296 

capable of labour 
old and infirm 


oia ana 


509 


Males- 4484- 
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Females under 15 years of age - 1121 
capable of labour » 2534 

old and infirm - - 453 










Total slaves 
The number of inhabitants are: 


8592 
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Men - ' - 

16,644 

Women 

17,222 


33,866 

Deduct slaves 

8592 

Remainder of free persons 

25,274 
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If we divide these by the number of houses, we shall find that, 
on an average, each contains but a very little more than two per¬ 
sons ; which seems to me inexplicable. The quantity of rice that 
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is raised in the country is by no means adequate to the consump- CHAPTER 

tion of the inhabitants; and grain is imported, both by sea, and 

_ . ■ v ■ 
from the country above the Ghats. Jan - 4 * 

The number of ploughs amounts to 3137- 


The animals of the qx kind are as follow 


Stock. 


rani 


431 

4906 

2488 
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8885 


7036 

3124 


* Total of ox kind 
Buffaloes; 


10,160 


18,945 


Males full grown 
young 


719 

164 




883 


Pemales full grown 
young 


397 

130 
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Total buffaloes 


1410 
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The great proportion of male buffaloes is owing to importation 
from above the Ghats. 

In these districts the weavers looms are 281, which are not ade- Manufac- 
quate to supply the wants of the inhabitants, of whom all the higher 
orders are clothed with foreign manufactures. 

5th Jciuary .—Having taken leave of Mr. Coward, I accompanied Jan. 5 . 
Captain Osburne to Kutiporam. This was a long stage, and, owing 
to the badness of the roads, was very fatiguing. At Kutipu- 
ram there is no village .; but it is the principal residence of the 
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life; and, having much influence 
among the Nairs, it has been thought expedient to allow him to 
collect, the revenues of the country that formerly belonged to his 
ancestors. Hitherto he has faithfully discharged this trust; hut his 
influence renders the power of the magistrate very trifling, either 
in matters of police or in judicial affairs. In fact, the lidja i s now, 
what all the others wish to be; he pays a tribute to the Company, 
and will continue to do so regularly, so long as he is afraid of then- 
power, or requires their protection; but he has absolute authority 
in his dominions, and, I am told, exercises it without much atten¬ 
tion to justice. 

The revenues are collected by a late valuation, which was formed 
upon the supposed actual produce. One third of this was allowed 
to the farmer (Cudiari) ; of the remainder six tenths was taken for 
the land-tax, and four tenths were allowed to the landholder, 
country the ^fourmalay is separated from Cadutinada by a fine river, which 
at all seasons is navigable up to Caipert, a little below the line of 
my route, from Andulay-Conday to this river, the country through 
which I passed is in a bad state. The greater number of the rice 
fields seem to be waste, and much of the higher land is overgrown 
with trees or long grass. Cadutinada is better cultivated, and is 
naturally a rich country, containing- a large proportion of rice 
ground ; but the grain produced in it is not adequate to the con¬ 
sumption of the inhabitants; and an importation takes place both 
from the southern parts of Malayala , and from Mangalore. The 
plantations are very numerous, and tolerably well kept. The 
higher parts of the hills are much overgrown with wood; which 
the Nairs encourage, as affording them protection against in¬ 
vaders. 
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Cardamoms, In the hills which form the lower paft of the Ghats in. Cadutinada, 


and other northern districts of Malayala, are certain places that 
naturally produce, cardamoms. The following is the account of 
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t of my getting an account 
te property; and the places 
ms are thickly covered with bushes, 
ntain many springs and little streams of water. Such places 


;• been searched, and some scattered plants of the cardamom 
; been found, between the 10th of February and the L 0th of 


il all the bushes and some of the large trees are cut down, so as to 
er t he ground with branches. In the rainy season many cardamom 
its spring up to about nine inches in height. Next year, between 
’of May and the 11th of J une, all the hushes that have sprung * 

gain cut. During the rainy season of this year the plants 
e cubit high. In the third year, at the same season, the 
ss are again cut, and the plants become two cubits high. They 
t the time when, the bushes are cut, and between the 14tli 
er and the 13th of November, produce a very small crop, 
year the bushes are again cut; and, where the car- 
>pen to grow too near one another, they are re¬ 
roper distances at the flowering season. This year they 
nee cubits high, and produce a full crop. When two 
s on each spike are ripe, the proper time for cutting 
and the fruit stalk {scapus), which comes out from the 
ad near the stem that supports the leaves, is cut close to the 

. All those which are cut in one day are removed to a hut, 

where the capsules that are not quite ripe are picked off from the 
spikes. If allowed to be quite ripe, they are immediately eaten up 
y a kind of squirrel, called Malay Anacota. It is supposed, that 
seed, which passes through this animal as it leaps about, is the 
mans by which the plant is scattered throughout the country, and 
;rows wherever there is a favourable soil. The capsules, having 
een collected from the fruit stalks, are for three days and nights? 
jxposed in the open air, to receive the sun and dew. They are 
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.which is 

the gathering season is later 
ends. ^ The soil proper for c 

be a requisite quality, as it grows on 
height. The superior- height of the Wynaad is proba 

■ that its cardamoms are better than those of Cadu 

ference is so obvious^ that any person, who is at 

been brought. The cardamoms of Wynaad ar 
seed, and whiter, than those of Malabar , and sell for al 
pees a Candy more. The annual produce of Wynaad is fr v 
100 Candies of 560 pounds each; that'of Cadutinada is froi. 
Candies, In Cutiady, also below the Ghats, in a country now 
session of the j*U Riji, five hills produce annually about a 
anti a half. 

Here, as well as in all the hills of Malabar, the Cassia lign 



lot determine how far they agree or differ in species. It is, 
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otherwise she would be immediately dismissed; yet such is the 
perversity of custom, that a man would be considered as unnatural, 
were be to have as much affection for bis own children, as for th 
of his sister, which he may perhaps never have seen. Of all kino,. 
mauners of conducting the intercourse between the sexes, this 
seems to be the most absurd and inconvenient. That prevailing in 
the southern parts of Malayala avoids all the domestic unhappiness 
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1 ^ of our era, the ancestors CMiinvta 
ho then, taking advantage A ^ Aia mtly. 
the Colata Nada, or Chcrical Rajax, seized on 

n ,: 6s, and, until the 


1 the title of independent Rajas, an,., ...- 

■i, exercised the power of sovereign princes, 
tas fallen into the hands of the English, their 
ad the present head of the family is in 
solute power. It is owing to this cir- 
I received no answer from Captain 
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the goods that are usually exported from Malabar. 
al Cot ay, or factory, was. placed here; and other depen- 


established at different parts of the coast, such as 
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.vuumvuv, were afterwards sold by the factors, on its account, 

» any person who chose to export them. The price fixed on the 
nods at delivery was low. The factors, for instance, gave I GO Mu- 
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,'i.a Candy for pepper, and sold it for from 150 to 170. The con- 
0 ^,quence of this was, that the small vessels belonging to the coast 
were totally given up; and the trade fell entirely into the hands of 
strangers. Since the trade has been laid open, two vessels only have 
“ :n built here, and the produce of the country is chiefly exported 
from Muscat, Cutch , Surat, Bombay, Goa, and 
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s in the face of the country; and the thriving 
tipns, on the sandy grounds near the sea, show 
' improvement all the land of that kind in the pro- 
he low hills however, all the way between Vada- 
, approach very near the sea, and leave for 
awer level than is found in the southern 
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remained at Tettichery, taking an account 
neighbouring country. This having been long the chief 
settlement of the English on the coast of Malabar , and having been 
now deserted by the Company’s commerce, has been rather on the 
decline; hut still the richest natives on the coast reside here, and 
the inhabitants are by far more civilized than in any other part of 
the province. They enjoy some particular privileges, especially 
that of being more moderately taxed than their neighbours. 

The Portuguese inhabitants, who found here an asylum, when by 
the violence of the Sultan they were driven from the rest of the 
province, have for twelve or fourteen days been embodied as a mi¬ 
litia. They seem to be very fond of military parade, and have 
already made some progress in their exercises. It appears to me, 
that they would look very well, and soon become good soldiers, had 
they decent clothing and accoutrements; but nothing can be more 
idicuious than their present undress, for clothing it 
ailed. 

TeUichery, Make, anu Durmapatam (Dharma-pattana), form a 
circle under the management of Mr. Strachy, a very promising 
young gentleman. Iti the following account, I shall avail myself 
of the written answers to my queries which he has been so good as 
to forward. 

Mr. Strachy justly considers, that the whole of his circle might 
be cultivated, either for grain or with fruit trees. No measurement 
having been made, Mr. Strachy does not venture to estimate the 
proportion of rice-land to that of high ground, nor to state the 
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circle. 


State of cul¬ 
tivation. 
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of rice 
ground. 


in me revenue books are C. 

/eretl with grass or bushes tl 
fields. In the TeUichery district 
overflowed by the 
inks; or, with an additional 
into land for making salt, of which i 
ported. 

Sr. Rodriguez, a Portuguese, and the principal laud-holder (Ca- 
numcar) at TeUichery , gives me the following account of the cul¬ 
tivation of rice. What he says may be depended on as correct. 
The low rice ground (Dkanmurry} is here called Cartdum, Vailu, or 
Ulpatti, and is entirely watered by the rain. In the rainy season, 
none of it is so much overflowed, as to be then unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion. The greater part gives only one crop of rice in the year, 
is cut between the 14th of September and the 14th of October, 
part gi ves a second crop of rice, which is reaped between 
the 12th of January and the 9th of. February. After the second: 
crop, the field may be sown with pulse; or, if the first crop only he 
taken, it will in the same year produce two crops of pulse; but 
they are industrious farmers (Cudians) only, who take the trouble. 
The greater part are contented with one crop. The ploughing*, 
when two crops of rice are taken, amount to seven; and to five, 

1 : -Apt-. Ifiot add tO the num- 

when they are sown 
serves also for the following crop of rice. At the season for sowing 
the pulse, the field must be ploughed three times, and twice for 
each crop of rice. Leaves are not. used as a manure. To increase 
its quantity, some farmers mix the straw of the pulses with the 
cow-dung ; others burn it to procure a greater quantity of ashes. 


when one crop is taken. The crops of pulse do i 
ber of ploughing*; as that which is given w 
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uary with ashes; and between the 1.8th days of May J »°* 8 ~ 30 * 
. june wiut dry-dung and ashes. The fields are not inclosed, 
jse which annually give only one crop of rice produce from four 
to seven seeds; which, taking the Poray-candum at the Ckowgaut 
standard, will make from to 17 bushels an acre. When this land 
jduces four seeds, it gives to the proprietor one seed as Varum, 
rack rent; when it produces five of six, it gives If; and when 
tea seven seeds, it gives two. The pulse pays no rent 
In ground producing two crops, the produce, according 
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to the soil in the early crop, varies from five to ten seeds, or from 
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bushels to S4f an acre; in the late crop, from three to five 
seeds, or from 7~o to 12-f bushels an acre. The rent (Varum) varies 
from two to four seeds, or from to 9i bushels an acre. The seed 
of the pulse is one eighth part of that of the rice, or for an acre a 
little more than three-tenths of a bushel. The produce is from four 
to ten seeds, or from 1 T V to 3 bushels an acre; and frequently 
vermin entirely destroy the crop. 

There is here a kind of rice called Cutadun, or Orcutadun, that 
grows near rivers which are impregnated with salt. Ground that 
is fit for this kind of rice is called Cakundum. If the rains are co¬ 
pious, this produces 15 seeds, or 36 f bushels an acre; but, if the 
rains are too slight, the excess of salt kills the,rice. On account 
of the repairs that are necessary to be made on the banks which 
keep out the tide, and which are very liable to be destroyed by 
rat-holes, the rent (Varum) of this ground is only two seeds, or 
4| bushels an acre. It produces no pulse, and only one crop of 

rice annually. - y 

The hill-lands that have been cleared are called Pdrtmba, as in Ponm land, 
the south ; but there are certain bills that are covered with woods 

The natural produce of these is of 
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no value; but once in ten years the bushes are cut and burned. 
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rtocarpus integrifolia) ; but these require » — 8 -- 
ward. t’he manner of forming a plantation of v-# 
i'on the Mur lea, is as follows. The ground is fenced with Jail ‘ 
1, and must be levelled into terraces, if that has not pre- 
sen performed. Between the 14th of July and the 13tli of 
jvember, dig the ground with a hoe, and set in,plantain trees, at 
distance, from each other, of 12 A dies, or lengths of the foot, 
mn between the 10th of February and the 11th of March, at 6(> 
Adies from each other, plant branches of the Murica, These branches 
should be from 6 to 12 feet long*; and, until the commencement 
of the rainy season, they must be watered. Between the lltli of 
May and the 10th of June the vines are planted: of doing which 
there are two ways. Some people take 6 or 7 cuttings, each a cubit 
in length, and put them in a basket, with their upper end sloping 
toward the tree. The basket is then filled with earth, and buried 
in the ground at the foot of the tree. Between the 14th of Octo¬ 
ber and the 15th of November the earth round the basket is dug j 
and, as a manure, dry leaves and cow-dung are put round the vines. 
Some people, again, plant the cuttings round the tree without any 
basket. It is said, that the basket prevents many accidents to 
which the young shoots are liable; so that of those which have this 
protection much fewer die, than of those which have it not. 
Whichever manner of planting the shoots may have been adopted, 
there is rio difference in the after-management. During the dry 
season, for three years after planting, the vines must be watered, 
in favourable soils once in three days, in dry soils every other day. 
Between the middle of October and that of November they must 
be manured, and tied uo to the tree until they be six leet high, • 
^fter vyhich they are able to support themselves. After the third 
year the plantains are dug* up ; and twice a year, from the 14th of 
October to the 1.5th of November, and from the 14th of July to- 
the 13th of August, the whole plantation must be hoed, and dry 
leaves putns a manure round the roots of the vines. In four or five 
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The pepper may be cultivated, exactly in. the 
against branches of tli e Canyara, Anibai, and Pula. 

The Canyara is the Strychnosnuxvo?nlea of LintteeuS, wl 
Malabar is one of the most common trees. Its branches ate apt to 
fail striking' root. If raised from the seed, it will live to a great 
age, and thrive on any soil; but it requires eight years to arrive at 
such a size as to be lit for supporting the pepper vine. 
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Jack and 
Mango trees. 




Collecting 
the pepper* 


should be referred. It is reckoned the worst of anv tree 

** 

for supporting the pepper vine. On its bark it has many knots, 
that prevent the vine from adhering, for this plant grows up like 
ivy. The Ambai grows from seed very slowly, but it lives long. 

The Pula is a Bomb ax caule aculealo, jbliolis septenis. Sometimes 
the branches are planted, and at others the seed is sown. In this 
case, before the vine can be planted, it requires six or seven years 
to grow, but it lives long. 

Once a year all these trees arc pruned, the side branches being 
lopped. ■ ' ■'■ 

Jack (Artocarpm integrifolia) and Mango (Mangifa'd indiea) 
trees are not much used here, being too slow of growth ; but the 
, pepper raised on them is equal, both in quantity and quality, to 
that raised on the Murica (Erythrim ). The Mango thrives very 
well while it supports the pepper vine, but the quant ity of Jack 
fruit is diminished. These trees are never pruned ; but, if they 
support the pepper vine, their leaves are thinned. 

The pepper vine is liable to be killed by drought, or by hot 
winds. Between the 12tli of May,and the 11th of June they flower, 
and between the 12th of January and the 9th of February the fruit 
is fit for gathering. The berries are not then ripe; but they are 
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off tile Amenta, or strings of berries. They 
* or basket, and, having placed it on the Jan. 
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collect the fruit _ 

ground, rub it with their feet, to separate the berries from the 


Amenta. The bad grains or berries having been thrown away, the 
good ones are dried on mats, or on a piece of ground purposely 
made smooth. For three days they are spread out to the sun ; but 
every'’ night are gathered, and taken into the house. The drying 
on mats is by far the best manner; as 15 Edangallies, dried in that 
way, will weigh a Tulam or Mound ; while Id Edangallies , dried on 
tb • ground, will weigh no more, A man can daily pick from the 
tree, and cure, from 15 to ao Edangallies, according to the abun¬ 
dance of the crop. A man will therefore, on an average, reap half 
a Tulam a day ; and, as the drying and rubbing out of the grains is 
frequently performed by children, with their assistance lie may 
collect one Tulam. A prudent man, who does hot receive advances 
for his pepper, can sell it at from 5 to 8 Rupees a Tulam, or from 
100 to 160 Rupees a Candy of 640 lb. Last year they got 6‘ Rupees. 

As a man’s wages cannot, at the utmost, be estimated at more than 
a quarter of a Rupee , the expense of harvest cannot possibly exceed 
tli of the value of the pepper. 

; who require advances six months before deli- Purchase by 
>re than sixteen Fanams, or 3* Rupees. If they 
:e four mouths before delivery, they can get 
m, or 3-f Rupees : so that the merchant, this 
advance, had 87-j- per cent, profit, and for four 
months advance a profit of 60-1 per cent. In the.bond it is declared, 
that if there beany deficiency in the delivery, it must be repaid at 
the market price. If the owner of the plantation be not able to pay 
this, as indeed must be almost always the case, he in the first place 
gets abusive language from the- merchant, and is then obliged to 
give a fresh, bond with interest, to be paid in rough rice, at ibel 
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gage, either on the be 
and by the forfeiture 
property has fallen into tl 
l/m* and other roots, greens, 
raised in the pepper plantations. 


is always allowed to climb upon fruit; (Jack or Mango), trees ; the 
natives having a fancy that, in order to procure large roots, it 
necessary to have a large supporter for the stem. 

ihe following is the manner in which the landlords (Jenmcars) 
uerc let their plantations. When a landlord deli vers over the planta¬ 
tion to the farmer (Cudian) an estimate is formed of the real produce 
of the Nail Ubatfum, or of the four kinds of taxable trees. The 
coco-nuts are valued at 10 Rupees a. thousand, the Retd-nuts at two- 
fifths of a Rupee a thousand, the Jack fruit at two Rupees a hundred, 
and the pepper at four Rupees the Tulam or Maund . Out of this the 
landlord (Jenmcar) makes an allowance for keeping up the fences. 
The remainder is the Patom, out of which the land-tax is paid. 
This estimate is written in the Patom muri, or Patom olla, that is to 
say, the lease, which stands good for four or five years, and then a 
new inspection is made. It is evident, that the only land-tax which 
could with justice be collected on plantations, ought to rest on a 
similar repeated inspection: which can never be done by any ex¬ 
tensive government without either most enormous defalcations, or 
without incurring an enormous expense. The consequence of this 
manner of levying a tax is, that, the valuations being seldom made, 
the tax becomes very unequal. Some plantations, having been by 
accident increased, pay very little; while others, having met with 
injurious accidents, become of no value, and are entirely deserted. 
By this means it is alleged, that, ever since the land-tax has been 
imposed, the plantations have been in a gradual state of decay. 

Ihe natives would be very desirous of paying their tax in pepper, 
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for holy days, can gain 39? bushels of grain. Although ^ the 
Cud,arts may therefore live in a very inferior condition to an Eng¬ 
lish farmer, it is impossible that they should live scantily; while a 
day labourer, by working only half of the dayman procure so much 

* s ■■ 

grain. 

The Negadi, or tax on the rice lands, amounts here to Co pet 
cent, of the Varum, or rent. All that the Company exacted at first 
is ten per cent.: hut while Mr. Boddam was chief, the Company, 
ulino- the expense of their establishment heavy, proposed to re- 
ir - t to a mere factory, and to allow the inhabitants to defend 



m a mere factory, auu u> <niu« *yv *«*. 
themselves in the best manner they could. On this, the people, 
terrified at becoming subject to a native authority, consented to 
give 25 per cent.; and during a siege that ensued soon after, as¬ 
sisted with great courage in the defence of the lines; for the regular 
troops were a mere handful. 

The following is the return of the plantations under Mr. Strachy, 
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® toc ^‘ The stock of animals in these three districts is as follows 

Animals of the ox 3 kind: 
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The ploughs are 410; for which there are 1221 working cattle, 
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a tribe who live near Customs of 

the Mucuas, 


go, and beyond its limits any way they rarely venture. Their proper 
business is that of fishermen, or palanquin-bearers for persons of 
low birth, or of no cast; but they serve also as boatmen. The ut- 
distance to which they will venture on a voyage is to Manga- 




most distance to wmcn n—v .. 

lore, which is between twenty and thirty miles beyond the boundary 
of their beloved country. In some places they cultivate the coco¬ 
nut. In the southern parts of the province most of them have 
become Mussulmans, but continue to follow their usual occupations. 
These are held in the utmost contempt by those of the north, who 
have given up all communication with the apostates. Those here 
do not pretend to be Sudras, and readily acknowledge the superior 
dignity of the Tiars. ^ruditarv cl * 
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who settle disputes, and, with the assistance of a council, punish by 
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out any religious rite. In this case, the marriage can only be dis¬ 
solved on account of the woman’s infidelity. They have another 
kind of marriage called Parastri, in which the man and woman, 
whenever they please, may separate; and the children always 
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as priest (Puj&ri), 

not admitted to enter wi thin the precincts 
if the great gods who are worshipped by the . 
sometimes stand at a distance, and send their off 
pure hands. They seem to know nothing of a state 
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of future existence; but believe in Pysdchi, or evil spirits, who in 
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Cunii 


ict diseases, and occasion other evils. A class of me 
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Customs of 
the Cunia, 
Cuniskun , 


union are employed to drive away the Pysdchi. They 
dead. 

The Cunian, or Cuniskun, are a cast of Malayala, whose prof 


theCtmiatyor * g astrology. Besides this, however, they make umbrellas, and c 


tivate the earth. In many other parts of India, an astrologer, or 
wise man, whatever his cast may be, is called a Cuniskun , The 


Cttnian is of a very low cast; a Namburi, if a Cunian come within 
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24 feet of him, must purify himself by prayer and ablution. A Nair 
is defiled by his touch. The Cunian possess, almanacks, by which 
they inform the people of the time for performing their ceremonies, 
the proper time for sowing their shed, and the hours which are 
fortunate or unfortunate for any undertaking. When persons are 
sick, or in trouble, the Cuniskun, by performing certain ceremonies 
in magical squares of 12 places, discover what spirit is the cause of 
the evil, and how it may be appeased. . Some Cunian possess Man- 
trams, with which they pretend to cast out devils (Pyx&cki). These 
Marti rams are said to be fragments of the fourth Vida, which is 
usually alleged to be lost. Very few are possessed of this know- 
dge, which is looked upon as of the most 


nature. The 
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hcwa are 
lead. The 
how a, and every family gives 
annually at least one silver Fanarn. The Cunian give Dharma to the 
Brahmans; but that sacred order will neither receive their D&na, , v 

nor read prayers (Mantrams) at any of their ceremonies. Some 
of the Cunians burn, atul others bury the dead. The spirits of 
good men abide with God: those of evil men become Pysetchi, 
and occasion much trouble. Some of them are so 
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that 


can be t 


by a pilgrimage to Kasi, or Ramk- 
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mara. The Caricul acts not only as a priest, but as a civil magis- 




trate. He settles all disputes, and can punish, by excommunication, 
” those who transgress the rules of cast. Th e Cunian are permitted 
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to eat animal food, and to drink spirituous liquors.. A man’s chil¬ 
dren are considered as his heirs, yet it is not customary with them 
to marry. A lover gives 16‘ Fanams, or 3-f Rupees, to the parents of 
his mistress, and takes her home. When he pleases, he may turn her 
away; but without his consent she cannot separate; and, if she be 
unfaithful to his bed, is liable to be beaten. No Cunian will cohabit 
with a woman who has had connection with a man of another tribe; 
but, if a girl has been sent home on account of an impropriety with 
a Cunian, anyone, who is in want of a mistress, thinks this no re¬ 
flection on her character. In case of separation, the boys tollow 
their father, and the girls their mother. 

The commerce of this circle, which is under the management of Commerce. 
Mr. Strachy, is of more importance than any other in the province, 
especially in the articles in which Europeans deal. On this subject 
I consulted Mr. Turin, the commercial resident, whom I had an 
opportunity of seeing at Tellichery, and who has sent me very satis¬ 
factory answers to the questions which I proposed to him in writing. 
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in my possess 

: pepper is the grand article 
\ Before the invasion of Ily, 

e country now called the province of i , 
about 15,000 Candies of 640 lb. The quantity continued 


gradually diminishing until 959 (178|) 5 when Colonel 
, army came into the province; since which the decrease has 
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continues every year to augment. A good 
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will now , 

quantity. Of this, 4000 Candies are produced in the territory of 
the Pychi Raja, now in rebellion, and of late the seat of a most 
bloody, warfare. The only diminution, I am inclined to think, that 
has taken place since the province has. become subject to the Com* 
pany has been owing to these disturbances, Mr. Torin states, that 
the annual quantity produced in the Pychi Raja's country is now 
reduced to about 2500 Candies. 

Europeans usually purchase about five-eighths of all the pepper 
that is produced in Malabar ; and the price which they give abso¬ 
lutely regulates that of the whole. Since the French have been 
driven from* Maf/6, the whole of this has of course fallen into the 
hands of the Company. Annexed are the exports from their ware¬ 


houses in tjie following years, as stated by Mr. Torin, 
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Candies 
of 6'00 lb. 

ifaunds 
of 30 lb. 

lb. 

1782 - 

86 - 

- 13 - 

- 07 

1783 - 

- 132 - 

- 14 - 

- 19 

1784. - 

- 2185 - 

- 10 - 

- 08 
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n the capture of MM to 1793, the greater part of the pepper 
1 Avpinh the Compartv has* 
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according to mat j, remainder of the pepper is 

direct, to Bombay , and to China, me ranainuci t * 1 

exported chiefly hy native traders. The largest quantity goes to 
the &y -- 


cmeny py uauv„. ~ r , , 

the Bay of Bengal ; the next largest to Sural, Cutck, Sam, am 
■ -L, in the north-west of. India, and a considerable quant,ty 
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and used to amount to about 500 Candies a year . 
vent to Coimbetore came chiefly from the Cochi and Tramrmrc 
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dominions. 

The Company has always made its purchases by a conti act en¬ 
tered into with a few native merchants, or in fact for many years 
almost with one only; that is, with Chmacara Mousa of Telhctery. 
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:hat from this defect very 
great inconvenience has at present arisen. The last contract was 
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tabled in the contract, to compel the ua 
in delivery; and Mr. Torin complains. 
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for 5000 Landless it was entered into fifteen months ago; one half 
of the amount was paid down, and three months afterwards the re- 
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mainder was advanced. The whole of the pepper ought to have 
been d^liverpr! unfliin <4 ia 4.:ft ~ . * r* 
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:n delivered within the year, but there is still a deficiency of 
>0 Candies. This has not arisen from any difficulty in procuring 
; oepper, to which the contractors' were subject; but because 
had thus the benefit of the.Company’s money, and could sell 
pepper with advantage to private dealers; while it was easy to 
foresee that the pepper would fall, and the balance will be paid when 
the market price will be 120 Rupees, while they contracted for it 

__ ultimate loss of, the money ad? 

.. . w *"*"’•** ««« auiu . ««.*.«=»> of the contractors, for they are 

men ot■immense wealth. Ihc native merchants, by means of their 
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) lb. and delivers it j> 

e, it is true, receives the money from the Company ; 
juld have only fif- per cent, for the trouble of Jw>* 
: of bad debts. From the prudent cultivators, of 
rding to Maccay, the contractors purchase 
me of delivery, and their profit consists in buy- 
lb., arid delivering it by one of 600, which 
equate to their trouble. Risk they have none ; for 
they have either previously received the money, or get it imme¬ 
diately on delivery. To men in more necessitous circumstances, 
they advance such money as they have received from the Company, 
at about five or six per cent, lower than the market price, which is 
about a reasonable profit for their risk: but the cultivators, as I 
have already said, allege, that the profits of the merchant are milch 
greater. It might be thought, that, by making advances directly 
to the cultivators, the profits arising to the traders and contractors 
might be saved to the Company. Mr. Torin, whose experience, 
local knowledge, and abilities, entitle his opinion to be received 
with great, attention, thinks that this could not be done with ad- 


The pepper, in. the state in which it is brought by the cultivators, 
is received by all merchants as fit for market, and is exported with-* 
out preparation by every one except the Honourable Company, who 
at their own expense have it cleaned and garbled. All pepper called 
heavy sells at the same price, although that which is produced in 
Callui and Cotay-butty, is reckoned somewhat better than any other; 
but there is a light pepper, of which about 150 Candies are yearly 
produced in Chowgaut, Panyani, and Tannore ; this is low-priced, 
and goes chiefly to Surat. White pepper is not an article of com¬ 
merce ; a little is occasionally made, and is chiefly given in presents, 
as a.useful medicine. 

In Malabar the nature of the Company’s trade in pepper has un¬ 
dergone three great changes; and by these the conduct of their 





for the c 
cheaper that 


K e Company got tH 


/, where his property was secure, and to his sacrificing a 
of his profits, by selling to the Company a part of his pepper 
t a lower price than he cotiM have got at MahL This was an offer¬ 
ing made for the security which he enjoyed ■; as the withdrawing of 
the military station from Ttllkhtry was constantly dfcaded, should 
the Company not derive some peculiar advantages to counter¬ 
balance the expense. Secondly, a great change took place in 
the nature of the Company’s pepper trade, by .their acquiring the 
sovereignty of the province, which happened in 1792- Their in¬ 
terest as sovereigns required a total change in the principles by 
tb «y purchased pepper ; and the higher the price paid by 

purchasers, the better for the 
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vested in their servants, me ^ompjmy ‘ 

tity of pepper at a rate considerably lowei than the Make i' !U e * 
but by far the greater part went to that market, and at a lower 
price than if the Company had gone into a fair competition. A 
third change has now taken place. The French having been ex¬ 
pelled from Mak, the Company became immediately possessed of 
the whole pepper trade without a rival. As merchants, it was then 
their interest to lower the price, which was undoubtedly in their 
power; but as sovereigns their interest was, that the price should 
not be so low as to injure the revenue, or to discourage agriculture. 
Mr. Brown thinks that, both considerations being held in view, 
150 Rupees would have been a fair price. Immediately before the 
capture of MM, in July 1793, in order to complete the loading of 
a ship, the price given, for pepper had risen to 2120 Rupees; and, 
most unaccountably, Mr. Agnew, the commercial resident at Cali- 
cut, without attending to the necessary consequences of that event, 
in the following season contracted for 4000 Candies at 200 Rupees. 
The price, however, as was naturally expected, has gradually fallen; 
and this year, owing to the Company making no purchases, it is 
much to be regretted that it has sunk to 130 Rupees ,, which is too 
low.to enable the cultivator to thrive, and to discharge the re¬ 
venue, while he is subject to the present monopoly of native 
contractors. 
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districts not far distant from Sermgapatam, is commonly calk 
inna, or town-sandal. Owing to the unsettled state of A 
during the reign of Ryder, however, it was more convenient for 
the merchants to send this article to the eastern coast of the penin¬ 
sula Ttppao on his accession having prohibited the exportation of 
this article, all that could be cut secretly was smuggled into the 
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Loorg and IVynaad countries, and thence conveyed to Malabar. 
The sandal wood of the Naggar R/iyada was in a similar manner 
smuggled to Raja-pura, and from thence sent to the Tellkhery mar. 

kct. The whole cm anti tv then annual 
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ie whole quantity tlien annually brought to Malabar for 
ied from 1700 to 2200 Candies of 560 lb. The quantity 
brought from Coorg, during the years from 1792 to 1798, amounted 
to about 12,000 Candies. Since the overthrow of Tippoo, the quan¬ 
tity brought down has been very small. The Coorg Ritja no longer 
can commit his depredations, and the rebellion of the Pychi R ( yd f 
who possesses the IVynaad, and the principal passes up the Ghats, 
has thrown the trade back again toward the eastern coast. There 
can be little doubt, however, that, as soon as the communication 
is open, Tellkhery will be the principal mart for the best sandal 
wood; as Mangalore will be for that of the second quality, which 
grows ip the Naggar Rdyada. 

Before the year 1797 sandal wood was sorted into three sizes. 
Of the first size, 35 pieces made a Candy of 560 lb.; of the second 
size, 45 pieces ; and of the third size, 55 pieces. Since the year 
1797 the sizes have been reduced. The first sort now contains 6.5, 
the second sort 72, and the third sort 90 pieces. All pieces smaller 
than these, ail rent and knotty pieces, whatever may be their size, 
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ie first three sor 
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Bengal and Muscat. 

The chips are sent to Bombay , < 



Company during Tippoo's government used annually t< 
from 800 to 300 Candies of the first three sorts to China. All 
remainder was by private traders sent to Bengal , Bombay, Cutch, 
and Muscat. The commercial resident, or chief of the factory* 
makes the purchase from the merchants on the sea-coast tor ready 
money. These have always on hand a considerable stock, as sandal 
rather improves by keeping in close store-houses. 

No deceit can be practised on a person of common skill, in dis¬ 
guising bad sandal wood, so as to sell it for good. None will pass 
in any of the three sorts, that is knotty or rent; and the darker 
the colour, and stronger the smell, the better. Maccay thinks that 
the burying of the sandal wood, which the Coorg Raja, practised, 
was done more with a view of concealing it than of improving its 
quality. 

The prices lately given for it by the Company have been as 
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follow: 




1794 


1st sort 45 pieces to the Candy 
2d ditto 55 - ditto 
17971 1st sort 65 pieces to the Candy 

1798 7 2d ditto 72 * ditto 

1799 ' 3d ditto 90 - ditto 

1800 1st sort 37 pieces to the Candy 
2d ditto 65 - ditto 


200 

180 

150 

147| 

145 

I48f 

127 


The abolition of the prohibitory laws, in consequence of the 
overthrow of Tippoo , has evidently had a great effect in reducing 
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Wynaad 

Tamarachery 

Cadutinada 


100 
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About five Candies, of a very inferior quality, are procured from 
Velater, It sells only for one half of the price which the others 
bring. The cardamoms of Wynaad, especially those of a place called 
Payria, are reckoned the best, and never sell lower than 1000 Ru¬ 
pees a Candy. 

Any merchant, by looking at cardamoms, can tell the country 
-whence they came. The cardamoms of Wynaad, including those 
also of Cadutinada and Tamarachery, contain many round, full, 
white grains, or capsules. Those of Coorg have fewer of these 
fine grains, but they have also fewer black or light ones. The 
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The Company have not traded in this article since the year 1/97, 

/hen they sent seven Candies to Europe. They have always pur¬ 
chased them by contract from the merchants on the sea coast. The 
Company garble the cardamoms sent to Europe. At the last pur¬ 
chase 8 Candies of 6*40 lb. produced only 7| Candies at 560 lb. after 
the black or light grains had been removed. These bad grains sell 
very well to private traders, who dispose of them to the Arabs. 
Private traders never garble their cardamoms. They are exported 
chiefly to Bengal, Bombay , Surat, Cutck, and the different ports in 
Arabia. 

The Coorg Raja generally sells to Mousa all the cardamoms 
which his country produces. Traders who live near the Ghats 
bring those of IVynaad for sale, and generally receive part of the 
price in advance from the merchants on the sea-coast. Owing to 
the rebellion of the Pychi Raja , this trade has for a year past been 
at a stand. 

The exports and imports during the last three years, from the 
circle under Mr. Strachy, which is the most considerable for trade 
of any in Malabar, will be seen by the extract s from the custom¬ 
house accompts, given in the Appendix at the end of the Third 
Volume. It must be observed, that smuggling is carried on to a 
very great extent; and, therefore, that the exports in the accompts 
are greatly under-rated. 

In the northern part of Malabar, the most favourite currency is Money, 
a silver Fanam, equal to one-fifth of a Bombay Rupee ,. According 
to an assay made at Calcutta, this Rupee contains, at the mint value, 
rather less than 23 el. It contains 164^ grains of pure silver. The 
Madras Rupee contains only lf>3| grains, but passes here for five 
silver Fanams. As gold is not much in currency, I have, in reducing 
Malabar money to English, made my calculations by the mint value 
of the Bombay Rupee; but it must be recollected in all Indian 
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and 10 Pumas are always current for one silver Fanam. _ 

another copper coin called Tarrum, two of 
Paissa. 

11 th January. —Mr. Wilson, the collector of a circle containing 
the two districts called Cotiot& (Cotay hulty) and Irvenaad, con¬ 
ducted me to his house at Cadriir. This formerly belonged to the 
Pychi lUjh, and was by the Nairs reckoned a superb building. It 
is in the form of a square, surrounding a court, in which there is a 
well and a small tank. The building is two stories high, but the 
apartments on the ground floor are very low in the roof Origi¬ 
nally, the only entry was by a ladder to a door in the upper floor; 
in the lower story the doors opened towards the court, to which 
some bad stairs also gave access from the upper floor. The apart¬ 
ments of the upper story, although small, were very well aired. 
The building is of stone, and roofed with tiles. Numerous project¬ 
ing windows and loop-holes render the whole very capable of de¬ 
fence against musquetry. I breakfasted with Mr. Wilson; and 
from the ans wers which he has been so good as to send to my que¬ 
ries I give the following account of his division. 

According to a report which was given in by the surveyors, 
Cotiote is said to contain 312 square British miles, and Irvenaad 45, 
The face of the country resembles that of the other parts of Ma¬ 
labar, containing low hills separated by narrow vallies, which are 


fit for the cultivation of rice. Toward the Ghats these hills rise to 
a considerable height; but the soil almost every where is good; 
and Mr. Wilson thinks, that not more than one-thirtieth part of 
the two districts is too steep, rocky, or barren for cultivation. The 







present almost waste; but it 
en before these troubles commenced, not above one- J 
f it was cultivated. Indeed, its calamities are in a great 
measure owing to its forests having encouraged the natives to 
make an ill judged resistance against their invaders. Inenaad has 


not been disturbed, and about four-fifths of the 


cultivated. 
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ierever the ground is not cultivated, there are stately forests; -Forest*, 


but the produce of these is of very little value. About £0 Mounds 
(640 lb.) of honey, and half that quantity of wax, are annually pro- 


irable. Lac, and some Sapor, wood, are to be found; but they are 
very scarce. The bark taken from the root of a wild Jack tree 
(Artocarpm), called Cat Pilawa, is used among the natives as a 
brownish red dye, but is not exported. A few trees of sandal may 
be seen, as in other parts of Malabar; but their wood has little or 
no smell, and cannot be sold. The quantity of ginger, and Casturi 




‘■‘•""''He, growing wild in the forests, cannot be ascertained; that 


turm 

of the last is pretty considerable. The Cassia is in plenty. The 
quantity of timber trees procurable in one year, including Teak, 
Poon (Calanhvllum), and Viti (Pterocarpus), does not exceed three 

le timber of the other forest trees is not 



Mines, 


In Cotiote no attempt has been made to ascertain the extent of Rice-ground. 
Dhanmurry, or rice-ground ; and by far the greater part of what 
is fit for the purpose is covered with forests. The Dhanmurry of 
Irvenaad contains as much as v T ill sow Li0,000 Edangallies of seed, 
and may amount to almost one-third of the country. Mr. Wilson 
estimates, that 10 Edangallies of seed will sow a field of 40 rolls 


square, each roll equal to 28 English inches : at this rate, the 


of seed for an acre will be two bushels and a half; the 








]’ ER Edangally here being the same with that at; THlichery, „... 

108 cubical inches. This agrees so wel l with the propoi 
required for au acre, as stated by Mr. Drummond, and e 
by my. measurement at Calicut, that I have no doubt - r : 
correct, and that on this subject Mr. Warden and M 
have been led into some error. The quantity of s.ee._ 

Mr. Wilson will sow only 3000 acres, even allowing that none c 
will produce more than one crop in the year: but a .third part of 
44 square mile$ contains yfiOO acres; in this account therefore 
there must be some error, Mr. Wilson states, that of the land lit 
lor producing vice about one-nintli is waste, 
laml In CotloU: three fourths of the whole land either is, or might be 
made, Parumba ; and about a fourth of this has been once occupied 
by plantations, among which a little EUu (Sesamum), hill-rice, and 
Pyru (legumes), are cultivated. If the survey states the extent of 
Cotioti properly, and Mr. Wilson’s estimate be right, the plantations 
amounted to 37,440 acres, and the Parumba or hill-land under¬ 
woods contained 112,320 acres. There is no reason to suppose this 
account exaggerated, as Cotioll formerly produced about 500,000 
Rupees worth of pepper, which is more than 13% Rupees for each 
acre planted; besides all the other produce of these lands, such as 
Jacks , coco and Betel-nuts , and ginger, all of which were of con¬ 
siderable value. From this we may judge, were it in a settled 
state, how valuable the Cotioic district might be made; as almost 
the whole of the remaining 112,320 acres are fit for plantations. 
On these lands the cultivation of pepper seems to be the primary 
object. The mode commonly adopted by the natives, Mr, Wilson 
thinks, is the most advantageous method of cultivating pepper that 
has hitherto been tried, and is attended with little expense. In 
encouraging this cultivation, the construction of tanks, to give a 
supply of water iii the hot season, would, Mr. Wilson thinks, be' 
attended with great success. At present, the chief support of 



.he whole, or what ought, to be 19,200 acres: of these about 
i_ tc _ _... ..;„,i l.„ n |«i.'tntmn« nno nnarfer is p'nltival 


are now occupied by plantations, one quarter is cultivated 
with hill-rice and EUu , arid one quarter is not cultivated. 

Owing to the unsettled state of the country, no estimate has been 
formed of the number of taxable trees. 

For what reason I know not, the making of salt has been, pro- Salt, 
hibited; but about. 130 Cannies, or evaporating plots, might be 
constructed on inlets of the sea which reach to these districts. 

The number of houses and people is very uncertain. Mr. Wilson Population 
states the houses in Irvencuid at about 3288, and in Cotiotc at about 
4087. Besides the people inhabiting these houses, there are in the 
hills and forests several rude tribes; but the whole number of slaves 
is only about one hundred. 

The commerce of these districts consists in selling the produce Commerce 
of the plantations, and purchasing rice, salt, salt-fish, oil, cotton, 
and cloth. If all the rice-lands were cultivated, there would be 
more than enough for the present inhabitants ; but not a sufficient 
quantity to support the people that would be required to cultivate 
all the lands which ate fit for plantations oi pepper. I consider 
therefore as improper, any attempt to introduce manufactures. 

The price of pepper that is given to the cultivator is on an average 
from 100 to 120 Rupees for the Maund of 640 lb. The average price 
which the merchant has again sold it at, for the last five years, may 
be taken at 150 Rupees for the Maund of 6'00 lb.; and he has ne ver 
advanced so much money as he has received in advance from the 
Company. The average price of rough rice is 35 Rupees for the 
Gorge of 42 Mudies or Robbins, containing 1000 EdangaUies, or 
nearly 16 Ui a bushel. 


Sn^nT M ena, over which Mr. Strachy is me 
ducted there, between Cadrur and the river on the banks of wh 
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tion to that of the hills, seems to be smaller than in most other parts 
of the province- The whole seems for have been formerly culti¬ 
vated; and the hilly ground is less steep than usual in Malabar. 
fhe road al . the wav w 






lection of what remains, it has been necessary to station a Eu- 
with a company of Sepoys , at Mr. Brown’s house. 


'fill 


J 

the caw. r , 
protection or w 

The Naira are so bold, that at night they frequently fire into Mr. 

Brown’s dwelling; ancl the last officer stationed there was lately 

shot dead, as he was walking in front of the house. Many valuable 
> » . 
experiments are now carrying on in the plantation, which iri an 

afternoon’s walk Mr. Brown was so good as to explain. 

Pepper. irom what has been done in the plantation I think it highly pro¬ 

bable, that pepper may be raised on almost every part of the hills 
of Malabar where the soil is tolerable, and such occupy at least 
one fourth of the whole province. Mr. Brown has cleared away 
the bushes from a considerable extent of land, and planted the 
vines against every tree that he found growing, and they seem 
every where to succeed: so that the species of tree upon which the 
pepper vines are supported i$ of little importance. Mr. Brown has 
raised from seed some pepper plants, and. thinks that these are more 
vigorous than such as have been raised from cuttings. lie is of 





the sun the better. 1 



is account, trees having a thin foliage and straight stems are 
preferable; such are the sterculia ftitida (which at MakS is called Jan.it. 
Poon) and the Teak. He says, that the most productive vines in 
Cotioti were planted against Teak trees, which had been previously 
killed, by taking a circle of bark from their stems, and allowed to 
remain in the ground as dead timber. In ordinary seasons, watering 
is not at all necessary, but manure of dung and ashes is very ser¬ 
viceable. / . - r y,f-'PpfPp'T V' / 

$ In the'‘lower Parum, or rising ground, usually employed for S;igar-c#ne. 
rearing coco and Betel-nut palms, the sugar-cane seems to thrive, 
and does not require watering. The experiment has not yet been 
carried to a sufficient length to enable Mr. Brown to speak de¬ 
cidedly on the subject; but, if this valuable plant be found to 
answer in such situations, its introduction will be of immense be¬ 
nefit to the province. 

Mauritius and Nankeen cottons both grow in the high lands, and Cotton. L ;<S 
thrive on the highest parts without water. I think that they have 
been planted too thin; and that, unless the soil will produce a c < 

much thicker crop, the value of the cotton will not defray the ex¬ 
pense of cultivation. Mr, Brown is trying cotton on the level 
fields (Dhanmurry) as a second crop after rice. I have no doubt of 
this succeeding; bull think that in Malabar nothing should be 
tried on such ground, which may interfere with raising a larger 
quantity of grain. p&Ti, 

On the lower part of the rising ground coffee trees are in a very Coffee, 
thriving condition, and may prove a valuable acquisition. As yet, 
however, they have not arrived at the age when they produce 
fruit. 

Mr. Brown has planted a great many of the Cassia trees, in hopes Cassia, 
of its being improved by cultivation. Me will train it up so, that, ^ cmm ' 
When cut, the bark will form into neat rolls like cinnamon, or like 
the Cassia of China. He expects that it will be then at least equally 
Vox. II. 4 A 
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“ The soil is of a middling quality, of hi 
The exposition to water is such, that it can be 


rflowed at p 

sure until the etui of January. Its extent is If acre and 9 square- 
yards. It was laboured in the common Malabar way, with liti 
manure and imperfect tillage. On this were sow n 90 Edangallm of 
Cayma rice, one of the kinds that are reaped in September. It was 
twice weeded. The produce was only 750 Edangallks, although 
carefully reaped by my own people. I might have had another 
jerop of rice from the same-ground, but was prevented by the fre¬ 
quent inroads of the natives. The crop on this field was much 
inferior in appearance to that in the other parts adjacent, all of 
which were sown with Mundorn. rice, a species which, although 
transplanted at the same time with the Cayma, does not ripen until 
the end of January ; so that, the ground on which it. is raised does 
not admit of a second crop. It is considered, however, that the 
single crop of Mundorn , is generally equal to one of Cayma and one 
of Chiiiny (the name of the rice used for the second crop). Esti¬ 
mating the produce of this field at the usual rate of &5 Rupees for 
the 1000 Edangallks , the produce in money per acre was 21 Rupees; 
which, I. am convinced, is far below the medium produce of the 
rice fields in this district.” According to this statement, the acre 
was sown with three bushels, which is somewhat thicker than I 
have in general found to be the case. The produce is 25 bushels, 
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nd yet are reckoned tlie most valuable pro- 
to the subject ; and every man who has money 
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wledge of the country and its inhabitants, i 


attention. I shall only 
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does justice to Hyder’s character, of which I have a most f; 
opinion, founded on the reports of all his former subj 


those of Malabar, who cannot possibly be expected to 
of. infidel conqueror of their country. “Malabar” t 
Brown, u when Hyder invaded it, was divided into a number < 
petty RljbMp,; the government of which being perfectly feudal, 
neither lawSj nor a system of revenue, were known amongst its 
inhabitants. Owing- to the quarrels between the different Rajds, 
and the turbulent spirit of the Nair chiefs, who were frequently in 
arms against each other, the state of the country was little favour¬ 
able to the introduction of order or good government Malabar , 
however, was then a country very, rich in money. For ages, the 
inhabitants had been accumulating the precious metals that had 
been given them for the produce of their gardens. Hyder's only 
object, in the countries that he conquered, was to acquire money; 
and, provided he got plenty of that, he was very indifferent as to 
the means which his officers took to obtain it. Immediately after 
the conquest of Malabar , vast sums were extorted from its inha¬ 
bitants by the mi|itary officers, and by the Canarese Brahmans 
placed over the revenues. Of these extortions Hyder received a 
share; and no want of a system of revenue was felt until these 
sources began to fail. When he found the assets from Malabar fall 
short of its charges, he listened to proposals from the R&jds to be¬ 
come tributaries. An estimate of the revenue was made by the 
above-mentioned Brahmans ; who, as many of them were to remain 
with the R/jas as spies on their actions, took care that the estimate 
should be so formed, as to leave a large sum to be divided between 
them and the Rajas. By this new order of things, these' latter were 
vested with despotic authority over the other inhabitants, instead 





puty or aticspouc pnu^, j - - 

command, to curb or chastise any of the chieftains who were in¬ 
clined to dispute or disobey his mandates. The condition ot the 
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inhabitants under the Rqjh, thus reinstated in their governments, 
was worse than it had been under the Canarese Brahmans ; tor the 
MAj/is were better informed of the substance of individuals, and 
knew the methods of getting at it. In short, the precarious tenures 
by which the Rajas held their station, joined to the uncontrolled 
authority with which they were vested, rendered them to the at- 
srree rapacious; and not even a pretence was set up tor 


lira 




exacting money from all such as were known to have any. there 
were no laws; money insured impunity to criminals, and innocent 
blood was often shed by the Rajas own hands, under the pretence 
of justice. In the space of a few years many of them amassed trea¬ 
sure, to an amount unknown to their ancestors; and had it not been 
for the dread that they entertained of Hyder's calling them to an 
account for their ill-gotten wealth, their situation under him was 
better than that which they held before the invasion. I he country, 
however, was daily declining in produce and population; in so 
much that, at the accession of Tippoo, I have reason to conclude, 
from my own observations, and from the inquiries which I then 
made, that they were reduced to one half of what they had been at 
the time of Hyder's conquest. But still greater calamities were 
reserved for the unfortunate inhabitants of this country in the 
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of this measure : the 

and corruptions of the preceding administrations were con 
while the ancient feudal institutions of military service were revived, 
and all the Nairs thereby attached to the different chieftains, and 
these again to the Rajas. Nothing could exceed the despotic ra- 
paciousness of these men, to oppose which there was no barrier; lor 
it is well known, that none of the inhabitants dare complain against 
a Riga, whatever injuries they may have sustained, assassination 
being a certain follower of complaint. It is not surprising, that 
under such rulers agriculture did not flourish, and that the fields 
r-nit-ivn^rl /’Which in some districts bear but a small proportion 
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The revenue at present i 
32,958 Rupees (3148/. 125. • 
them able to bear, without discour _ 

Rupees. If this reduction should answer the purpose of brin^ 
the whole plantations into full cultivation, it must be evid ‘ 
the revenue would then be nearly doubled; and besides. Mi 
thinks that all the plantations which have ever been forn 
district did not occupy more than one twentieth part of 
that is fit for the purpose. 
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Jan. 11. 
Rice-land- 


Jan. 1 % 
Appearanc® 
of the couii- 
try. 


cl to sow the rice lands in this dis- CHAPTER 
which pays as rent 405,175 Edangallm , 
or 1354/. 12.if. Gd.; of which one half should 
it a tenth part of this is waste. 

about ten miles to Cananore, where I met 
Hector of the northern district of Malabar. 
ecrable. The country through which I passed 
ts, as usual, of low hills and narrow vallies. The hills inland 
re covered with bushes, and beautifully skirted with plantations. 

The rice grounds are extensive, well drained, carefully supplied 
with water, and few of them are waste. Near the sea, the hills are 
bare; and wherever the rock would admit the use of the plough, 
they have formerly been cultivated. At present there is a scarcity 
of inhabitants. 

The proper name of Cananore is Canura. It was purchased from 
the Dutch by the ancestors of the Biby, who is a Moplay. Previous 
to this the family were of very little consequence, and entirely de¬ 
pendent on the Cherical Rajas; but having got a fortress, considered 
by the Naim as impregnable, they became powerful, and were 
looked up to as the head of all the Mussulmans of Malay ala. Va¬ 
rious contradictory accounts are given, concerning the manner in 


CwtanorCf or 
Canura, 


which a Mussulman family came to be possessed of a sovereignty 


in Malabar. The most probable is, that they were originally petty 
Nair chiefs, who obtained a grant of this territory from Cherurnan 
Permal; and that they afterwards were converted, owing to a 
young lady’s having fallen in love with a Mussulman. The children 
which she had by him were of course outcasts from the Hindus; 
but, being heirs to the family, it was judged prudent for the whole 
to embrace the faith of Mahomet, in order to prevent the estate 
from reverting to the Cherical Raja on the failure of heirs. The 
only male at present in the family is a lad, son of the Biby or lady 
of Cananore, who manages the affairs of the family during his mi¬ 
nority. The succession goes in the female line, as usual in Malabar: 
Vor.. II. 4 B 
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lady, who have no kind of authority, received the com, 
dining-room; but did not sit at table. When dinner was served, 
they retired to a couch at one end of the hall, and smoked Hookas, 
until the company rose to dance. Appropriate toasts were given, 
and these were honoured by salutes of guns from the Biby’s ships. 
Many fireworks were displayed, and there was music both Euroj 
and native. The house of the Btby is very large, and, though 
so showy as some of the Sultan s palaces, is by far more couth.. v - 

able, and is in fact by much the best native house that I have 
seen. 

I he territory of the Blby on the continent is very small, yet she 
pays a revenue of 14,000 Rupees as land-tax, and the Company re¬ 
ceive all the customs. She is allowed to collect all the 
nues ; but her profit from thence must be inconsiderable. Most of 
the latcajipelt are subject to her; hut they are wretched islands, 
producing no grain, nor indeed anything but coco-nuts, Betd-nuts , 
and plantains. The inhabitants arc all Moplays, and very poor. 
They subsist chiefly on coco-nuts and fish, and employ their leisure 
time, of which they have a great deal, in making Coir from the 
husks of their coco-nuts. Their boats are made of coco-nut stems, 
and their huts are entirety constructed of the materials produced 
by that valuable palm. The principal exports are Coir , coco-nuts. 






iu Malabar. 
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g the wars 


bay, which is one 
verv Good houses 




of the best oil the coast. It cnitaius several very good,, houses 
that belong to Mussulman merchants. Although the disturbances 
of Cotiotk have diminished the exports, the trade of the place is 
gfciil flourishing. The people here htye no communication with the 
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Maldives, although the Sultan and inhabitants of these islands are 
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Cananoft- is defended by a fortress situa e d on the point which 
forms the bay- Since the province has been oded to the Company, 
it has been strengthened with works after the European fashion, 
and is the head queers of the province, for whijh it seems excel¬ 
lently adapted. 

13t.h January.~l went ten , mi les to Matmul, situated at the mouth *»»• *3 
of a river, which derives its name Tr om a town callqq / Sdya-pattamm, oithecoun- 
or the increasing city. The river at V(k e . mouth i very wide, and tlJ * 
immediately within the bar divides into tw° bi\ nc hes, both navi¬ 
gable in boats to a considerable distance. Tlj ie road all the way is 
good ; but the want of a ferry-boat capable ef transporting cattle 
across the rivet is a great nuisance. Near Cunanore the whole 
country consists of low hills, very bare, but rot of a bad soil. Near 
the river the country is level and sandy, and seems well fitted for 
the coco-nut ; but few of these palms have been planted. The 
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listed of two Comlagums , Colgums, or houses; but, without am 
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tiijction between these, the oldest mde of the family Was tut 
Cotastry Raj A, and the highest in authority. The second male * 
age was called Tekemlamcur ; the third Vadacalamcur; the fou 
Nalumcur ,■ and the fifth Anjammr. Sometime afterwards the two 


branches of this family began 

A i . t 


gums, and the descendants of the ladies residing in each formed at 
length an equal number of senirate houses; which were 
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family divided in the same manner 
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Constant wars and dissentions were the consequence of this divi¬ 
sion ot the family into separate houses, which is looked upon in 
Malabar as a very disgraceful and improper thing. The Pally 
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(A. D. 17S-1-J, the R&j& of Ikeri invaded the Cherical R$6 with a 
large army, and forced every person of the Cofastry family to ily 

, i m j , 1 ...... a... 


with the design of attacking Cotay-hutty, or Catiotl Udaya Varmd, 
seeing affairs desperate, called upon the rest of the family to assist 
him in raising- a sum of money to satisfy the enemy; but none of 
them would consent to give any thing. Udaya Varmd, therefore, 



of himself entered into a negotiation, which terminated in his 
binding himself to pay by instalments 122,000 Pagodas (48,087/. 
Ifo. 9d.), on condition tint the army of I/ceri should immediately 
retire. After this, a kind of family compact took place in a very 


solemn assembly, at which it is, with the usual exaggeration, said 
that 350,000 Nairs attended. The substance of the agreement was, 
that each male of the family, according to seniority, should succeed 
to the five titles which belong to the htmse; but that the whole 
management of the country which remained in their possession, 
and the administration of justice, should be vested in the oldest 
male of the house of Ckerical: from this circumstance, the remain¬ 
ing dominions of the Colutanada family are commonly called Che- 
rical. From the time of this agreement, seven chiefs of the house 
of Cherical managed the country, and supported all the Rajas of 
the family. The last of these was Rama Varmd; who being afraid 
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jnco Hu iiaiccioent with Mr. lay lor to 
of the family, reserving the discussion ot I 
branches of the family to be settled after the w 
lived, he continued to be called, the Cherical ll/tj 
the honours and emoluments annexed to that di 
death Vita Varmh, the oldest nephew of Rama Varmd of the house 
of Cherical, was invested with the rights to which he undoubtedly 
was entitled; The present Calastry lUja, who is the real head of 

Jan. 14. 14 th January. — 1 went about ten miles to A tit l a Parumba, which 

ofuieconn- hy the English is commonly called Artelle. The road was very 
try. good. At first it passed Along a narrow tongue of land between 

the sea and the northern branch of the Valya-pattanam river. This 
space consists of narrow rice fields, separated by banks of sand, 
which are parallel to the shore, and which probably have been 

t j , 

thrown up hy the action of the sea. These rice fields are cultivated 
with much trouble; for the grass in them springs up with prodi¬ 
gious vigour. The crops which they produce are said to be scanty, 
owing probably to the miserable implements of the natives being- 
unable to destrov the grass, the vigour of which is a sufficient 
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vation is attributed to a want of people, the greater part of tin. 
inhabitants having perished in the Malabar year 9<54 (A. IX 17H); 

/during the persecution of the Hindus by the Sultan, 

After the province was ceded to the Company, a cantonment, of 
troops was formed at Aritta Panmba, and continued there until the j> arum b a , 
fall of Seringapatam. The situation, being an elevated dry plain, 
was finely adapted for the purpose. It is now quite deserted. In 
sight of it is a hill, which is separated from the continent by salt 


In the evening I was joined by Mr, Hodgson, then on a tom Extracts 


by our characters. It is somewhat like Yeshy Malay. 


...He has favoured me ■ 

with very distinct answers to tlie queries that I proposed to him in 
writing; and from his answers I have extracted the following 
account. 

The small district of Cananore extends no where more than two Cmmtfe 
miles from the glacis of the fort. Its surface is high, and uneven ; d,slutt ‘ 
but not so much so, as to prevent the whole from being cultivated 
once in three, six, or nine years, according to the quality of the 
soil. A very*small proportion of it is Candum , or low rice ground. 

Of Chcrical all the eastern parts are one continued forest, inter- Chcrical dis¬ 
sected occasionally by slips of low rich rice-land (Dhanmurry), absolutely 
from one to three hundred yards broad. To estimate by a rough barfen * 
calculation, it may with safety be declared, that one third part of 
Chcrical is absolutely too steep, rocky, or barreu, to admit of any 
cultivation. In some places there is an amazing extent ol surface 
occupied by a black rock (the Latcritc before mentioned), with 
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common in 

Marotti Hart. Mah /, 65, Tab: 36.), which is esteeme 
u>r the same reasons. Both are so heavy as to sink in w«n pr 
are very hard. In most of the woods of Cherical Lac is pro 
but the nati ves seldom or never take the trouble of collecting it. 
If a few of the families who are accustomed to the management 
this insect were brought from Mysore, they would be of gre_„ 
benefit. In the northern parts of Mdayala, no iron has ever been 
smelted. 

In the revenue accompts the low rice land ( Dhanmurry) is stated 
34,804 Edang allies sowing, of which 699% or about one fifth 
is waste. The Varum ox rent of this is said to be 4,394,075 
igallies, or between 15 and 16 seeds. The average produce 
ould therefore require to be at least 18 seeds, to enable the cut- 
to li ve. , 

the extraordinary manner in which this circle is intersected 
~ — "he neglected state of the banks and water-courses, 

essant wars and feuds, considerable t; 

' 

1 inundated, and overgrown with ma 

other plants which thrive in salt water. The expense requisite to 

bring these lands to a productive state is more than the proprietor? 
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those who have money. 


fficient encouragement, < 
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er deducting the third part of Cherical, too barren, for cui ti- 
m, and the small quantity of low rice land, all the remainder, 
st one half of the country, might probably be formed into 
dons. The plantations at present rated in the public accompls 
are 19,043. These are stated to contain the following taxable trees. 

Jack trees in perfection - - 17,330 

Ditto young and old - - 3,335 


Coco-nut palms in perfection 
Ditto young and old - 

Betel-nut palms in perfection 
Ditto young and old 


Brab palms in perfection 
Ditto young and old 

Pepper vines in perfection 
Ditto young and old 


168,618 

169,257 

100,757 

40,535 

265 


25,965 


•237,875 


141,292 




2.50 

33 363 •' 


78,440 
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The best soil for forming new plantations is, iir general, at a great 
distance from the sea, and from the Moplays } who alone possess any 
spirit in agriculture. 

The hill-land, not occupied by these gardens, is commonly once Pwmw 
in ten or twelve years cultivated after the Ponnu fashion, as I have 
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4 »ere are 4b70 slaves, of whom 2080 are men, _ 

700 are children. The ploughs are -4994.. The cattle of toe cow 

kind 18,514, of the buffalo kind 11 , 028 . 

The exports and imports by sea and land, for the years 1799 and 
1800, in the district under Mr. Hodgson's management, will 
by the extracts from the Custom House accompts, given m the 
Appendix at the end of tile Third Volume. 

I'anicai-t, or In Chmcal and Cotay-hutty there are slaves, chiefly of th~ 

, hired ser- ant i Jpariar casts. but the greater part of the cultivation; is 

on by jPawjear, or hired men, who are Nairs, Moylays y and Tiar,. 
These Panicars are at liberty to change their service whenever they 
please, unless they be indebted to their master j and about one half 
°f them are in that state. They work from morning to noon, rvhen 
they are allowed an hour for breakfast. They then work until 
evening, and all night they watch the crops. The master gives 
the servant a hut, J piece of cloth twice a year, from 6 to 12 silver 
Fanarn (27-1- to 55 pence) annually for oil and salt, and a daily allow 
ance of rice, which is larger than that given to the slaves. W 
the servant is in debt, stoppages frpm this allowance are rnadei 
Pumcars are frequently flogged; and, as their masters are not b 
to provide for them in old age, or during famine, they seem to be 
in a worse condition than the slaves. Their wives and children, if 
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, of the conn- . 
try. 


the ne- 
river. The whole of 
lu, and the soil is very 
>mewhat higher, is called 
jf the coco-nut. Avery 

tfpij 

st, all the way north from Cananore, there is much Cultivation 
jund, called Vaytu. The following is the Hce-laud/^ 
dtivated. Between the 12th of January 
he 10th of April the women cut the long grass, which on such 

They then bum it, and the ashes serve 
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uigrh it twice: but thiis is reckoned more expensive. In 
the women break the clods with a mallet. Three me% 
lough, can in one day prepare 10 Edangallies , 
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contains 9l£cubical inches; so that,the seed for au acre is l, T Vyo 


f o j 3 <y 

, ( ...Wp... ... 

bushel, and the produce, from the same, is from l&t to 9J: bushel's. 
This is rather thinner sowing than what I found in use at Calicut, 


but the soil here is poorer. 

a i, Cavai is a small Moplay town, containing 6'0 or 70 houses. The 

inhabitants remember, that in the year 925 (I7H-) the English had 
a factory among them. It consisted of a Pandiala, or bankshall, 


which Dutch word has now in general been adopted by the natives 
of the whdle coast. In the year 996 the French built a fort on the 
south side of the river, where they remained ten years. Afterwards 


an Elia R6ja, as the husband of the Biby of Cananore is called, built 
a fort on each side of the southern river. These two forts are now 
in ruins; and the influence of the Cananore family has been entirely 
superseded by that of Chouacara Mousa of Tdlichery , whose autho¬ 
rity extends unrivaled over the Moplays, all the way from Cavai to 


Mangalore* 
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•e distance to the westward, and sometimes 

hills, when cleared, are called Parum, or 

, , , 

a r-»rl wi'fli tiv,.>c whirl, are onlv cut down 


Parumba; and when covered with trees, which are only cut down 
once in ten or twelve years, they are called Ponna or Pannum. 
They are seldom of any considerable height, but in general have 
steep sides and level summits. The sides possess the best soil} and 
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by the rain, are formed into terraces. The summits in many places 
are bare; and, especially towards the north, expose to the view 
large surfaces of naked rock. The vallies, called Candum or Paddtim 


land, contain in general rivulets that convey away the superfluous 
water: but in some places, the level is not sufficient; and in the 
cm the grounds are much overflowed. The soil in these 




i extremely fertile, 
ther portion of Malabctr consists of a poor sandy soil, and 
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& ,..eral not so much. Near the low hilh. 

are in general the most level, and best fitted for the cultivation of 

rice. Nearer the sea, they are more unequal in their surface, and 

rise into low downs, which form a kind of Parum land admirably 

adapted for the coco-nut palm. This division of the country is 

wonderfully intersected by inlets from the sea, which often run for 

. . . . . • 
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